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MEMOIR. 



1. The Rev. Matthew Kellt, D.D., author of these 
Essays, was born in Maudlin Street, Kilkenny, on 21st 
September, 1814. He was eldest son of James Kelly, 
and Margaret Sanphy who died January 12th, 1824. 
His only surviving brother is the Rev. John Kelly, the 
respected and beloved curate of St. Patrick's, Kilkenny, 
and his only sister a religious in the holy order of the 
Presentation, Middleton Convent, Co. Cork. Love of 
God's service is no new virtue in the family. Among 
his relatives who, in his own time, honoured the min- 
istry by their zeal, may be mentioned his uncle, the 
Right Rev. Patrick Kelly, Bishop of Waterford, and his 
grand-uncle, the Very Rev. Edward Nolan, Dean and 
V.G. of Ossory, deceased, full of years and merits. 
May 29th, 1851. 

2. To many it will appear a fact worthy of record, 
that the house in which Matthew Kelly first drew 
breath was next to the humble cottage where the im- 
mortal Dr. Burke (De Burgo), Bishop of Ossory, lived 
and died, and that his earliest instructor was the Rev. 
M. S. Brennan, O.S.F., author of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland. These circumstances may, indeed, 
have had little to do in directing Dr. Kelly's thoughts 
to his favourite study; but those who knew him well 
could alone appreciate their influence on a mind 
formed like his, for no man was more keenly alive to 
the effect of such associations. Alluding to them, in 
a lecture delivered before the Kilkenny Young Men's 
Society (March, 1857), he spoke of the spot dearest to 
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faim on earth; ^^ the fair city on the banks of the crj^stal 
Nore, where, if an3rwhere, the muse of Irish Catholie 
History has established a permanent shrine.^ How sad 
to think that he himself was not spared for a few years 
to complete his own noble work, to place in that shrine 
a votive offering more precious than the Annah of 
Clynn and Grace, the Anakela of Rothe, or the Hibemia 
Dominicana of De Burgo I 

3. About the age of seven, Matthew Kelly entered 
the diocesan seminary in his native city. Of his life 
there we are not able to record any striking events; 
his progress, we are assured by those who knew him 
well, attracted, at once, the friendly notice of his supe- 
riors, and he held always the first place among his 
class fellows. 

4. In 1831, in his seventeenth year. Dr. Kelly began 
the usual course of ecclesiastical studies in Maynootb 
College. Here, too, in the register of literary honours, 
his name is first in every department until his election 
as a Dunboyne student in 1836. 

5. ^ From 1839 to 1841 he was succesdvely professor of philo- 
sophy and theology in the Irish College, Paris. On the 5th of 
Noyember, 1841, he was appointed to the chair of belles lettres 
and French in the College of Maynooth ; and on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1857, was promoted to the chair of ecclesiastical history. 

" He was soon afterwards invited to accept the office of vice- 
lector of the Catholic University ; but, although he had from the 
commencement taken a warm interest in the progress of that in- 
stitution, his already failing health prevented him from under- 
taking the charge. Even still, hope was entertained that his 
services might be secured — a hope, however, which, with many 
others justified by the splendid promise of his career, has been 
unhappily terminated by his premature death. 

*' Beddes dischai;^ng his dudes as professor, Dr. Kelly was 
continually engaged in other labours connected with ecclesias- 
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tical history. He was an early and frequent contributor to the 
Dublin Reoiew'^^ well-known series of articles on Iiish ecclesi- 
astical antiquity, with many others of a more miscellaneous 
character, were the production of his pen. The papers on the 
Bollandists, written by him, and publielied in Duffy's Magazine^ 
attracted much attention at the time of their appearance ; and a 
contribution to the Rambler^ of which he was the author, re- 
ferred to in terms of high praise in the pastoralof the Archbishop 
of Dublin, throws an entirely new light on the history of the 
Beformation in Ireland. 

^ But it was not as a writer in our Catholic periodicals that Dr. 
Elelly was principally distinguished. The translation, with the 
learned and copious notes appended to his edition of Cambrensia 
Everttu (3 vols, large octavo), issued by the Celtic Society, 
affords evidence of his imwearied assiduity and vast erudition. 
In 1849 he edited White's Apologia^ the original manuscript 
having till then remained impublished. In the foUowing year 
he edited O'SuUivan Scare's HiatoricB Caiholicce EHbermm Comf 
pendium. His hours of relaxation during these years of study 
he, in connection with one of his fellow-professors, devoted to the 
translation of the well-known German tales of Canon Schmid. 
When, in 1850, a project was formed by Mr. Dolman and others, 
to publish a series of standard Catholic books, Dr> Kelly was 
among the first who came forward to aid the undertaking, and 
produced an ably-executed translation of Gosselm's admirable 
work on the Power of the Popes during the Middle Ages. 
Last year this indefatigable labourer gave to the public the 
Martyrology of Tallacht^ with interesting sketches of the Lives 
of the Patron Saints of the various dioceses in Ireland. 

** To the end, even when his strength was fast fidling, he was 
engaged in illustrating the literature of Ireland, to which he was 
so earnestly attached. At this moment, an ecclesiastical map of 
Ireland, prepared by him with elaborate care, is in the press, and 
on the eve of publication [published by Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith]. He was also, when struck down, employed in superin- 
tending the publication of a most important work. Collections 
on Irish Church History ^ toith Lives of the Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops since t?ie Reformation^ by iJie Rev. Dr. Rcneluui, 
President of Maynooth ; . and so far had he advanced, that the 
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fiist volume Is now ready [published by Messrs. Richardson and 
Son]. 

'* Dr. Kelly had been from the beginning connected with the 
Celtic Society, and, in fact, he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing it. He was also a member of the council of the Archseolo- 
gical Society."* 

6. In this brief sketch two interesting circumstances 
are unnoticed : Dn Kelly's election as D.D. by his 
Holiness, in 1854, and his appointment to a canonry in 
Ossory about the same time, an honour which he prized 
much. The account of his literary labours is also ne- 
cessarily imperfect, and in great measure conjectural, 
for he hardly ever spoke, even to his dearest friends, 
of what he had done, or what he proposed to do. Not 
one of his colleagues was more intimate with him, or 
knew more of the nature of his studies, than the writer 
of the above notice, and still he never heard of the 
work, which,' in the midst of multiplied engagements, 
chiefly occupied Dr. Kelly's thoughts towards the close 
of his life. His great design was to write the ecclesias- 
tical annals of Ireland from the Invasion to the Refor- 
mation, and to supply the Irish student with a history 
of the Church that might not unfitly be regarded as a 
continuation of Lanigan^s. The materials collected for 
this purpose with unwearied zeal, may, it is hoped, be 
made available hereafter. Our space precludes at 

* Extract fh>m obituary notice by a dear friend of Dr. Eell/s, the late dittin- 
gnlAhed professor of logic in Maynooth College, the Rev. William Jennings, who^ 
it is right to add, first suggested the publication of these essays in a collected form 
"in tnemoriam/* and made the necessary arrangements for printing, etc., just be- 
fore his last illness. The readers of his own brilliant papers in the JDubUn Review 
%ill long regret that this, and other projects of higher promise, were fmstrated by 
bis premature death. When the fact is known, which the writer can attest of his 
own knowledge, that some of these papers were written within three day$ of their 
publication, their regret will be still greater, that one blessed with such gifts should 
be withdrawn so suddenly from a position he adorned, not more by his varied attain- 
ftienti>y than by his gentle and amiable disposition. 
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present the possibility of quoting more than the Intro^ 
ducHan without change, exactly as it had been sketched 
by the learned writer: it explains fully the object he 
had in view. 

" In the following pages I intend to wiite the liistory of the 
Church of Ireland, from the English invasion to the reign of 
Elizabeth, a period of nearly four hundred years, which differ in 
many characteristics from those that preceded and that followed 
them. It was a period during which Ireland was comparatively but 
little known to the continental churches ; she had still, it is true^ 
some distinguished scholars who at intervals sustained her ancient 
reputation; but the fame of her own schools, and the honour ac- 
quired by her sons in foreign universities, had either disappeared 
altogether, or was appropriated by England and Scotland. The 
historian has no great contests to record of doctrinal disputes, or 
of dissensions of the civil and of the ecclesiastical power; he has 
no remarkable national councils, no great authors or prelates, 
whose preeminent merit and influence give a character to their 
age. He has the ordinary materials of domestic ecclesiastical 
history, the succession in the different sees, the erection and dif- 
fusion of religious houses. Into his account much mast enter to 
afflict the Christian heart in the dissensions between the two 
races — ^the Anglo-Irish and the Irish — and in the evil influence 
which these dissensions exercised even in the sanctuary— dissen* 
sions which continued to grow wider and deeper until the 
Reformation. Still, how slightly these abuses and disorders 
aflected the heart of the nation or succeeded in estranging it from 
the common mother, appears from the universal and instantaneous 
rcrjection of the principle of the Reformation that triumphed so 
speedily in England. The penal laws against the Catholic Church 
passed by the heretics, merely carried out in their fall severity 
laws already enacted repeatedly by the Anglo-Irish Parliament 
against the native Irish; yet both races, though still retaining 
much of their political animosities, adhered firmly to the old 
faith, supplied abandant provision for recruiting the clergy, and 
at the voice of zealous missionaries sent out to the monastic 
schools and universities of the continent a supply of young 
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men who, for scholaisliipy for feailesa zeal in the discharge of 
duty on their return home, and for peraeyerance that no penal 
law could weaiy, or tyranny eztmguish, did not yield to their 
countrymen of old, who planted the Catholic fidth in thoee very 
nations, and which now, in the hour of her distress, afibrded to 
the Irish Church an asylum and support 

" There is certaixdy great difficulty in arranging into a conse- 
cutive narrative the scattered and incohesive materials of church 
history during this period: the unity which gives life and charm 
to history is almost unattainable, when there are but slight evi« 
dences of common action even for a time, where history is rather 
the series of events in different dioceses than of one chxirch, and 
when the only consistent and persevering principle is one foreign 
to ecclesiastical discipline, the unvarying policy of tiie state 
enforcing tiie law of England, without regard to the different 
circumstances of the two countries, and against the oppressed and 
divided natives of Ireland. That even churchmen had a share 
in this policy will not seem strange to any careful student of the 
history of the times. The young Catholic, whose colour mounts 
as he reads the compliments of a king of England to a bishop 
of Dublin or Meath for victories over the native Irish, must 
remember that the landlords and tenants and burghers of these 
dioceses were of Anglo-Norman race, settied for centuries in the 
land, who stood in nearly tiie same relation to tiie Irish enemy 
as tiie subjects of two different kingdoms perpetually at war. 
These prelates must be judged by the same standard as the poli- 
tical or martial bishops who, during the middle ages, illustrated 
tiie advantage of education in the camp or in the council: they 
must not be judged as Irishmen: they cannot be fairly censured 
for want of patriotism ; tiiere was but the one Ireland for tiiem — 
the king of England's land of Ireland. The towns within tiie 
Pale, and tiie other districts, if any, that obeyed English law, 
knew tiie native Irish of the borders as the untameable enemy, 
whom neitiier a common religion, nor common necessities, nor 
lengtii of time, nor multiplied reverses, could reconcile to the in- 
truder Saxon. However shameful these dissensions of tiie two 
races were, and however hateful to true Irishmen the conduct of 
even some ecclesiastics, they will seem less revolting when their 
causes are carefully considered. If Ireland suffered much from 
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them, sbe was saved from the great stonxii that threatened to sub- 
meigethe whole &bric of society in Il:elaQd. If she has, in short, 
less of literary gloiy or bright examples of sanctity, amidst fac- 
tion and strife, she has less of revolting crime and less of clerical 
profligacy-" 

7. With this arduous task before him, aad the many 
projects akeady spoken of, it might be supposed Dr. 
Kelly's hands were full, without much leisure to engage 
in other studies. Yet the very summer before his 
death he made arrangements to bring out in a collected 
form all the scattered fragments of our Irish fathers ; 
to reprint the Acta Sanctorum of Colgan, with notes, 
corrected dates, and specially with a new geogrp,phical 
index, a great desideratum to foreign students ; to give 
a new edition of Lanigan's J^i^^ory, with such changes 
as the altered taste or improved knowledge of our 
time might demand. All this was to be done by a 
professor who was scrupulously exact in the discharge 
of his official and priestly duties, and never enjoyed 
what is called vigorous health. But for him there was 
no rest, no amusement except the study of Irish history. 
He was fond of music, and played and sang sweetly 
sacred and national airs, but even this, his only relax- 
ation, he rarely permitted himself in his own room. His 
mind was wholly occupied with the Irish Church, and 
whatever tended to throw additional light on her an- 
nals, and the lives of her saints and martyrs, was in the 
highest sense a labour of love, a pious exercise to which 
he devoted his whole energy, a sacred duty which he 
could not omit without remorse. 

8. In the spring of 1858, when his health began first 
rapidly to decline, he not only strove to prepare his 
class lectures with usual care, but he laboured still at 
his favourite pursuit with perhaps more zeal than be- 
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fore. The mere reading of proof sheets, with three 
Presses at work, would have exhausted his strength, 
were it not for the timely aid of some of his colleagues. 
He was not then aware of the nature of the disease, 
which proved fatal so quickly; but he had certainly a 
consciousness of his approaching end long before his 
friends apprehended a fatal result. 

In an extract from an old Irish Martjrology, 
transcribed in May, 1858, 1 find this prayer added at 
the end, in Dr. Kelly's handwriting : " Omnes Sancti 
Hibemiaa, Patris nostri et vestri Patritii filii filiaeque, 
orate pro nobis ut et in mundo futuro concives nas- 
camur." " De profimdis : amice lector;" and imme- 
diately after, " We all die; and like waters that return 
no more, we fall down into the earth" — 11. Kings^ xiv. 
14. This last sentence he wrote frequently in the 
margin of the books he was studying at the time, and 
spoke often of its exquisite beauty and rhythm. No 
doubt, the sweeter sound of the words for him arose 
from a foreboding that he was soon to fall down into 
the earth, in the firm hope of a blessed resurrection. 

The summer of 1858 was spent on the Continent by 
the advice of his medical attendants. He returned to 
Ireland in September, hardly, if at all, improved in 
health. The disease progressed so rapidly that reme- 
tlies seemed now unavailing. Anxiety with regard to 
the welfare of the great institution with which he had 
resolved, if his health at all permitted it, to cast his lot 
henceforth^ — regret at leaving his own quiet quarters in 
Maynooth — ^the breaking up of strong ties — separation 
from old cherished friends, aflfected his gentle and 
loving spirit perhaps as much as bodily disease. 
^ In October, his sickness seemed to increase con- 
stantly, yet there were no signs of immediate danger 
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until the close of the month. On Friday, the 29th of 
October, he had the happiness of receiving, from the 
hands of his beloved brother, the last rites of the 
Church; and on Saturday, he calmly expired, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, October SOth, 1858, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. ^ 

Ketaining the perfect use of all his faculties even 
when most exhausted by sickness, he was the first to 
feel the near approach of death, and to ask for the last 
blessing. He then reverently kissed the sacred image 
and gave up his soul to God without a struggle. From 
a life passed with singleness of purpose in the ways of 
justice, with child-like faith and fervent love of God, 
such a happy end might have been well hoped for. 
Dr. Kelly's remains are interred in the little Cemetery 
of Maynooth College, next the grave of his dear friend, 
the late venerated president, the Very Rev. L. F. Rene- 
han. Requmcant in pace. Amen. 
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In selecting the following papers, our object was 
to print, in a collected form, chiefly the Essays Dr. 
Kelly had written on Irish history. Following this 
rule, the first paper seems out of place, but the 
reader will find even in it scattered notices of the 
Irish ecclesiastical establishments in Paris. It reminds 
him, besides, of the writer's abode in that city, a turn- 
ing point in his life, and deserves insertion also as his 
first contribution to periodical literature. The essay 
on the * Synod of Cashel,' now printed for the first 
time, is merely a rough outline of a longer article on 
that interesting subject which Dr. Kelly was preparing 
for Press. 

For the account of " the Irish Bishops during the 
Reformation," in the last dissertation, the editor is alone 
responsible. It was not added, we must observe, for 
lack of matter to complete this or even other volumesi 
which may appear hereafter, for we have not inserted, 
it will be seen. Dr. Kelly's able contributions to Dvff'ifs 
Magazine on the " BoUandists," on " White," nor seve- 
ral articles in other periodicals, for example, on the 
" Celtic Society ,** vol. xxxL, Dvh. Sev.^ on " the Study 
of Eloquence in Theological Seminaries," vol. xxxix., 
ibid.j etc* 

But it was supposed that this catalogue of bishops 
during the Reformation would present a new view of 
the question of the legitimate succession of the Irish 
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hierarchy, strengthen Dr. Kelly's argument, not so 
much by adding fresh proofs as by treating it in a 
diflferent manner, one quite unsuited to the pages of a 
Eeview, and point out other sources of information 
than those exclusively consulted by Protestant, and 
too often. Catholic readers hitherto.* 

Whatever be the faults of this book, or my short- 
comings as editor, I rely too much on the kindness I 
have already experienced to deprecate or dread un- 
friendly criticism. I cannot have avoided mistakes in 
discussing a new subject, comprising such minute 
details as are found in the last dissertation (for this 
part only do 1 oflfer any apology), but these mistakes 
do not aflfect the result of my inquiry, which is set 
forth, I trust, honestly and with good temper. 

Daniel McCarthy 

Maynootk GolUgt^June bth, 1864. 

* Of the valae of Dr. Eelly*6 literary laboars we think it onneoesaaiy to addaee 
many witnesses. The terms of praise in which they have been referred to by the 
illnfitrious Archbishop of Dublin, will satisfy members of the Church ; for others 
outside her pale, we ^all merely quote the following tribute {h>m the Quarterhf 
Eeviewy vol. zciii., p.'4, Art. The Four Mcuters : " Mr. Matthew Kelly of Maynooth, 
who is engaged in the republication of Lynch, must be named as one of the most 
independent and inquiring minds that have yet taken in hand the mysterious lore 
of ancient Erin." 
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ST. ETIENNE-DU-MONT, PARIS. 

DUBLIN BEVIEW, 1842. 

Notice Historique de la Paroisse de St, Etienne-du-Mont^ ses 
Monuments et Etahlissementa anciens et modemes. Par M. 
TAbbe Faudet, Docteur en Th^ologie, Cure de St. Etlcnne- 
du-Mont. 

Many of those who have visited Paris, will perhaps be 
able to recollect in what part of that capital the sub- 
ject of our " notice" is situated ; though the recollection 
may not present much that is either agreeable or in- 
teresting. The parish of St. Etienne-du-Mont has but 
few attractions for that class of persons, who compose 
for the most part the annual supply of continental 
tourists. Its comparatively quiet streets are seldom 
disturbed by that very numerous section of visitors, 
who spend a week or ten days in Paris, on their way 
to other parts of the continent, and who may be seen 
with "Galignani's Guide", or some such fashionable 
companion, hurrying along under a July sun, or pass- 
ing, with almost equal rapidity, through the galleries 
of the Louvre and the otlier public establishments of 
the city. Even those who have resided here for a 
season, owe perhaps the little acquaintance they may 

1 
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have with St. Etienne to a few public buildings, and 
to the proximity of such agreeable promenades as the 
garden of the Luxembourg, and the refreshing shades 
of the Garden of Plants. If you except the Pantheon, 
and perhaps the College of France and the Sorbonne, 
this neglected quarter is in the memory of the majority 
of our tourists, either an utter blank or at best a con- 
fused picture, in which narrow streets, high and dingy 
houses, and students with long beards and fantastic 
caps, are dimly traced, unenlivened by a single recol- 
lection worthy of being treasured up for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of untravelled friends. 

Though this quarter of Paris has always been the 
object of our own predilection, we are by no means 
disposed to censure all whose tastes may have taken a 
different direction. The man would be considered 
very unreasonable, who quarrels with all to whom a 
walk through the alleys of the city of London or the 
* Auld Toun' of Edinburgh, had not proved as interest- 
ing as it had been to himself; and though the parish 
of St. Etienne-du-Mont is much more interesting to the 
intelligent traveller than either of these localities, it 
would still, perhaps, be unreasonable to assume, that his 
time must have been lost, if some hours were not de- 
voted to the examination of those monuments, which 
successive centuries have left after them, in this ancient 
quarter of the French capital. It can very easily be 
conceived, how a person actuated by the very laudable 
desire of not being confounded with the crowd of tou- 
rists whose notions do not extend beyond the carte of 
a restaurateur, the programme of a theatre, and the 
amusements of the Palais Royal, might spend his time 
very profitably without ever turning his steps towards 
St. Etienne-du-Mont. Many persons, when they visit 
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a city, propose to themselves no other object than an 
acquaintance with the language, manners, and institu- 
tions of its present inhabitants, and for such an object 
districts can be selected in Paris better adapted than 
St. Etienne-du-Mont. Others, extending their views 
beyond the present time, regard a city as possessing a 
moral unity and existence continued through centu- 
ries. They trace the changes which time has intro- 
duced, read in the various monuments a history of the 
thoughts and feelings of departed generations, and 
with the aid of what they behold, arrange and extend, 
and fix more deeply in their memory, the historical 
knowledge which they have proposed to acquire. But 
even persons who feel thus disposed, will find in Paris 
a field of historical association so extensive, that full 
scope is given to diversity of taste, and many interest- 
ing objects will be either totally neglected, or thrown 
into the shade, by the evidences which recent and 
most important events have left of their existence. 

He, indeed, must have a very moderate knowledge 
of history, who cannot recognize old acquaintances in 
many of the public monuments of Paris. With the 
exception of her, to whom all other cities must yield, 
no other capital or city of Europe awakens so many 
historical recollections. From the Pont-au-Change, 
the site selected by Julius Caesar when Paris entered 
the domain of history, to the Bridge of Austerlitz; 
from the tomb of St. Genevieve, to the shrine of St. 
Vincent of Paul, an extensive range of history, profane 
and ecclesiastical, opens to the view; and at every step, 
the name of a street, or of a college, or the inscription 
on a monument, carries our thoughts beyond the 
limits of home history and domestic government, and 
reminds us that we are traversing a city destined to 

iB 
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exercise no ordinary influence in the world. For 
many centuries she enjoyed the undisputed supremacy 
in science; she has at all times played a conspicuous 
part in the varying scenes of European politics and 
civilization; and in later days especially, she has been 
an object of dreadful interest to the world, by that 
revolution, which, growing up within her walls, at 
length spread over Europe the ruin and vandalism, of 
which in its infant fury it had left too many and 
melancholy traces at home. 

Many of those historical associations are connected 
with St. Etienne-du-Mont. When it is said that it 
does not possess many attractions for the stranger, it 
is not our intention to assert, that it does not contain 
within its limits many monuments commemorative of 
the reigns of those sovereigns, to whom, in different 
ages, Paris owes the greater number of her embellish- 
ments. Henry the Fourth, Louis the Fourteenth, 
Napoleon, and the present king, have not been un- 
mindful of this quarter. The more splendid evidences 
of their magnificence will indeed be found in other 
parts of the city; but the Sorbonne, the Polytechnic 
School, and the new College of France, either founded 
or restored by them, will, perhaps (as we have ob- 
served), excite some interest in those who may not be 
inclined to attach much importance to what, we 
believe, are the very peculiar and more powerful 
claims of St. Etienne-du-Mont on the Catholic travel- 
ler's attention. 

When France gloried in the honourable title of eldest 
daughter of the Catholic Church, Paris might be said 
to divide in many respects even with Rome herself, the 
homage and admiration of the Christian world. The 
privileges conferred by several of the French kings on 
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the professors and students of the university of Paris, 
its high reputation for a profound knowledge of Chris-i 
tian faith and morality, the questions frequently re- 
ferred to its decision by authorities ecclesiastical and 
secular, not only from France, but from other parts of 
Europe, had raised it, before the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, to a proud eminence among the 
schools of Catholic science. In the language of the 
time, Paris was hailed as " the bright lamp in the house 
of the Lord"; " the tree of life in the terrestrial para- 
disc''; " the source of all wisdom"; " diffusing on all 
sides the salutary waters of her doctrine, and fertilizing 
the universal Churchy Her high character attracted 
the youth of Europe. The halls of her colleges and 
universities were filled with students from Germany, 
England, Denmark, Hungary, and Poland. The pro- 
fessors were often dignitaries of the Church, and were 
frequently summoned by the pope to take charge of 
the highest offices, and of those confidential missions 
for which, during those ages, a reputation acquired in 
Paris was considered a high recommendation. Distinc- 
tion awaited the student on his return to his own 
coimtry; and if we look over the list of succession in 
the different sees of the Catholic world, from those of 
the remote and obscure Iceland, to the highest dignity 
in the Church, we shall find, that many of her brightest 
names had been enrolled amongst the students of the 
university of Paris. Though theological science was 
her highest, it was not her only recommendation; and 
if she was obliged to yield to Bologna the palm of 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisprudence, the number of 
lay students, among whom many were of royal families, 
who flocked to her for instruction, prove that in every 
branch of human knowledge, in all the sciences then 
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considered necessary for a liberal education, she was 
admitted to have attained an honourable eminence,* 

If the student wish to aid his memory and imagina- 
tion in picturing to himself the Paris of the middle 
ages, when she enjoyed a distinction so honourable to 
herself, and so useful to Christianity; when her doc- 
trines were not hostile to Catholicity, nor subversive of 
morality and of civil society; when her kings and her 
statesmen, influenced by no feelings of groundless 
jealousy, or of ill-disguised hostility, beheld with de- 
light the Catholic Church erecting monuments of en- 
lightened zeal, calculated to excite the admiration and 
inflame the emulation of the countless strangers who 
came here for instruction in her doctrines, he cannot 
select a spot better adapted for his, purpose than St 
Etienne-du-Mont, nor a more interesting guide than 
the "historical notice" which we now recommend to 
his attention. Resigning the modem guide book, in 
which he has ample details on the trophies of European 
fame acquired by France during the last fifty years, 
and transporting himself to St Etienne-du-Mont, he 
treads the spot, which was once one of the noblest 
centres of Catholicity. It was here, in these deserted 
streets, and silent halls and colleges, that young and 
ardent students from every country in Europe once 
assembled, and contracted, and diffused, the family 
feeling that pervaded Catholic society during the mid- 
die ages. It was here that early associations entwined 
themselves around the heart, and that those college 
friendships were formed, which, during the wars and 
civil convulsions of the times, were often found aiding 
the authority of the common mother of Catholics, 

* Hurter, Innocent III. 
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when she raised her voice to control the passions and 
hush the animosities of her children. 

It may be objected, that when the district now in- 
cluded within the limits of St. Etienne is styled em- 
phatically the Paris of the middle ages, we overlook 
the claims of the " Isle de la Cite", which among other 
monuments of those times possesses the cathedral and 
the " Palais de Justice", once the residence of the kings 
of France. The " Isle", enclosed by two arms of the 
Seine, is unquestionably more ancient, and was a 
fortified town when the hill on which St Etienne 
stands, sloping gently from the south bank of the Seine, 
was covered with vineyards, intersected by an aqueduct 
and two Roman roads. But it was not the " Isle" that 
attracted the stranger. The university and her afiili. 
ated colleges arose on the hill to the south. This was 
of old, and still continues to be, the students' quarter; 
and though time and revolutions have destroyed many 
of its monuments, the distinctive and significant appel- 
lation of " Quartier Latin", continued from age to age, 
still points out to the stranger the spot on which Paris 
won her title to European celebrity. 

Time and revolutions have, indeed, wrought an ex- 
traordinary change in St Etienne-du-Mont, in Paris, 
and in all France; and great will be his disappoint- 
ment, who expects to find the monuments erected by the 
pious and enlightened munificence of former times. 
He who observes the changes produced by time in the 
cities with which he is familiar, and who considers the 
causes of destruction that have been operating in 
France for the greater part of the last fifty years, will 
of course be prepared for much that he beholds on a 
visit to that country. Still the reality generally sur- 
passes the estimate previously formed. Almost every 
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hamlet and village he traverses, reminds the traveller 
of the religious establishments converted to secular 
purposes, or lying roofless and untenanted, which he 
may have seen in his native country; but in France the 
ivy has not yet had time to overshadow the ruin, and 
conceal the recent traces of the hand of the spoiler. 
From the cathedral tower in the provincial town, your 
guide, as he points out the different objects worthy of 
notice, will tell you how the Hdtel de Prefecture, the 
prison, the museum, the barracks, the market-house, 
and the theatre, were all secular or abbey churches 
before the great revolution. But it is in the capital, 
the centre of the revolutionary movement, that its de- 
structive effects are most strikingly visible. So com- 
plete has been the change, that it would be almost 
impossible to find your way through many of its streets 
with the aid of a map and guide drawn up before 1789. 
The municipality are every day sweeping away much 
of what the revolution had spared. Time-honoured 
and consecrated buildings have very little weight with 
the wide-street commissioner, in inducing him to 
change his plans of modern regularity. The sites of 
the collegiate church of Peter Lombard, and of St. 
Andre des Arts, are now public squares: not a stone 
tells of their existence. Market-houses stand on the 
sites of the great convent of the Augustinians, and of 
the too celebrated Jacobins of St. Honore. Crowds of 
strangers and of the curious throng the halls of the 
royal abbey of St. Martin, attracted by the title, " Con- 
servatoire des Arts et des Metiers", which sufficiently 
indicates the new destination of the building. The 
" Abbaie", a name associated with all the horrors of 
1792-93, is still a prison. The medical student trips 
thoughtlessly over the spot where stood part of the con- 
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vent of the Cordeliers, or studies in its refectory, now 
known as the Museum of Dupuytren. The Hotel de 
Cluny is partly occupied by private families, partly by 
a miUtary printing-office; and its beautiful chapel, now 
become private property, is converted by its owner 
into a repository of all the arts of the middle ages. 
The beautiful pavement of Val de Grace stiU bears the 
marks of the military stores kept in it during the wars 
of the republic and of the empire. These transforma- 
tions all lie in the beaten track of the tourist, and 
we could mention many more examples of establish- 
ments that occupied a large space in the guide-book 
before 1789, of which there now does not remain a 
single vestige. The ruins are strewn thicker in those 
parts of Paris where religion had raised the greatest 
number of her monuments. Thus, in a few years, the 
" Isle de la Cite" will scarcely have preserved a trace of 
its antiquities. Of the seven or eight churches standing 
there before the revolution, there remain at present 
only the Sainte Chapelle of St. Louis, and the cathedral 
of Notre Dame; and even of those the former has not 
been yet restored for public worship, and the latter 
bears still too many marks of the desecrations it has 
suffered: The open space around the cathedral may 
appear to many to be an improvement. It has been 
lately enclosed and planted, and it allows the majestic 
proportions of the cathedral to be seen to greater 
advantage, from any of the bridges higher up on the 
Seine. But it cannot be forgotten, that it was here the 
palace of the archbishop stood, until it was razed to the 
ground in a popular tumult since 1830, and we would 
willingly renounce the more commanding view that 
can now be had of the cathedral, for the pleasure of see- 
ing the palace of Monseigneur Affire erected by its side. 
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This sketch of some of the ecclesiastical ruins of 
Paris will prepare our readers for those of the parish 
of St. Etieune, described in the little work of M. Faudet. 
His " Notice historique" would be interesting, if viewed 
in no other light than as the fruit of the zeal of a parish- 
priest, anxious to confirm the faith, and enliven the 
piety of his flock, by giving them an account of the 
religious monuments of his parish. But there are 
other causes which make the work much more inte- 
resting. M. Faudet does not stand alone, and though 
he tells us of ruins, his work may be taken as one 
of the many indications of a reaction, slow but steady, 
in favour of religion in France. It would be a melan- 
choly task to follow him in his account, if we did not 
know that the retrospect he takes of former times is 
the fruit of a religious feeling, now operating in France 
so powerfully, and so generally, as to have compelled 
the government to respect it, and to take those 
measures, of which a short account will be necessary, 
in order to appreciate the value of such works as M. 
Faudet's. 

The ravages committed in the frenzy of the revolu- 
tion, and the reservation of an immense number of 
abbey and parish churches for secular purposes, were 
not the only causes tending to realize the expecta- 
tions of those who ardently desired the destruction of 
all the religious monuments of France. The churches 
restored to religion by the 75th article of the Concor- 
dat, would still preserve for future generations splendid 
testimony of the piety and genius of Catholic France, 
if those to whom they were committed had not too 
frequently proved themselves insensible to the value of 
the treasures intrusted to their care. But, un- 
fortunately, mean parsimony, and subserviency to the 
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renewing spirit of the age, too often presided in the 
Conseil de Fabrique. It is to this "conseil'', and not 
to the Catholic clergy, that we must attribute the bad 
taste, and the insensibility to the glorious relics of the 
past, which are but too visible in the improvements 
and repairs of many of the French churches. The 
cur6, it is true, enjoys an honour not denied to the 
mayor of the commune, and is, ex officio^ a member of 
the council; but, should his parishioners be less than 
five thousand, he has five lay colleagues; and, when 
they exceed five thousand, the number of colleagues is 
increased to nine. The bishop had the nomination of 
the greater number of members when the council was 
first established; but the power of filling up the vacan- 
cies caused by the retiring of a certain number of the 
council, every three years, which the law requires, rests 
with the council itself, in which the president, and not 
the cure, enjoys the casting voice. The administration 
of all ecclesiastical property is vested in this council; 
all the expenses of the Catholic worship are defrayed 
by it, with the exception of the annual grant of the 
French chambers; and to it are especially intrusted the 
repair and decoration of the churches. 

We thought it necessary to state these facts, that it 
might be known, who were the authors of those abuses, 
which at length called for the intervention of the 
government: for, however laudable was the zeal of the 
councils, in many parts of France, to watch over the 
preservation of ecclesiastical monuments, and repair 
them in accordance with Catholic taste, innumerable 
facts prove that, in many places, ancient internal decora- 
tions, and sometimes entire monuments, were taken out 
of the churches, and left exposed, as rubbish, to the 
effects of the weather, or employed as common stone 
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in the construction of new buildings. Skilful specu- 
lators often obtained possession of these articles at a 
nominal price, or for an equal bulk of common 
materials. Glaziers, either from design or ignorance, 
often with the sanction of the " Conseil de Fabrique", 
replaced with common glass (because it let in more 
light !) the old stained glass, which was then either 
destroyed, or became the subject of illicit traffic. 
Beautiful carved ornaments in wood were allowed, by 
the negligence or avarice of the " Fabrique", to pass 
from the parish church, where they would have aided 
public devotion, to the cabinets of connoisseurs, and to 
the shops along the quays of the capital, for the 
gratification of private curiosity, or the profit of the 
broker. Such crying abuses had often provoked the 
indignation of many who regarded them merely as 
disgraceful to national taste and honour. The feelings 
with which more exalted motives inspired Catholics, 
found eloquent expression through him to whom 
France is under so many obligations.* The French 
government at length interfered, to prevent the re- 
currence of the evil, and to repair, so far as possible, 
what had been already inflicted. In a circular ad- 
dressed to all the departments, the prefects are in- 
formed, that, without their sanction, no government 
aid will be given towards the repair of churches; and 
that sufficient portions of the public money will be 
given to all parishes anxious for the preservation and 
repair of their church and its monuments, but unable 
to bear the whole expense. Archeological societies 
had been already formed in several dioceses. The 
prefects were ordered to encourage the extension of 
similar societies in their respective departments; and 

* M. Ic Comt© de Montalembert. 
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as several churches now lying in ruins, or converted to 
secular purposes, still contain many monuments 
worthy of being preserved, government pledges itself, 
that if an account were forwarded, stating the date, 
size, architecture, monuments, and decorations of any 
suppressed religious edifice, the monuments and deco- 
rations would be removed to the parish church, or to 
some remarkable church in the diocese; or, if that 
could not be conveniently done, and if there was no 
museum, some public repository would be provided, 
where such monuments would be preserved from the 
fate that awaited them in the cabinets of private 
individuals, however well-intentioned. 

The Catholic clergy have fully comprehended the 
immense benefits that may result to religion, and the 
aid their exertions to revive the ancient glory of their 
country, must derive from these measures of the 
government, and these returns on the past, which, to 
the superficial observer, may appear to be nothing 
more than the improfitable researches of the anti- 
quarian. While the lover of the arts gazes with 
delight on the rescued painting or sculpture, which 
embodies the conceptions and feelings of preceding 
ages, and enables him to trace the affinity, and pro- 
nounce upon the merits of different schools; while the 
historian and biographer peruse the lettered fragment 
that decides the date of some political event, or com- 
memorates the action of some illustrious character, — 
the Catholic, fully sensible of the importance of those 
benefits, feels that interests of a higher order are con- 
cerned, and that benefits greater still may be con- 
fidently expected. The affections of the French people, 
estranged from the Catholic Church by the artifices of 
wicked men, and their judgments led astray by the 
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theories of faithless historians, will find in the labours 
of the archeological society, means of ascertaining, and 
motives for blessing, the influence of that Church, to 
whose prelates infidelity itself has been obliged to 
attribute the foundation of the monarchy, and the 
brightest pages in its history. The evils occasionally 
caused by the wealth and influence of the clergy of the 
Catholic Church, were treacherously exaggerated; 
while the various and multiplied benefits conferred by 
the same clergy were artfully misrepresented, or kept 
entirely out of view. But the day of triumphant vindi- 
cation is at hand; and she may now appeal with melan- 
choly pride to those different establishments, which, 
even in their ruin, attest that the generosity and con- 
fidence of former ages were not abused, and that the 
wealth laid at her disposal was employed for the benefit 
of her children. The college and the hospital are the 
proofs of her solicitude for their intellectual and corpo- 
ral wants; and the cathedral, in itself the noblest monu- 
ment of human power, shows by its paintings and 
sculpture that, so far from repressing the energies of 
genius, she was as able to inspire and ennoble as she 
was anxious to preserve its sublimest productions. 

To the general interest of these studies must be 
added, the assistance which the parish church, repaired 
in the spirit and according to the taste of Catholic 
times, must give to every cure in France, when he 
calls on the present generation to emulate the faith, 
and virtues of those that preceded it. Accordingly we 
find that every day adds to the number of " Historical 
Notices" of religious establishments. The abbeys of 
Cluny, of Bee, and of Poissy, have already found his- 
torians, and the archbishop of Paris has taken flattering 
notice of two productions presented by the Abb6 
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Pascal; one on the church of St. Louis- en-llsle; the 
second on the parochial church of St. Nicolas-des- 
Champs. In the approbation by the same learned 
prelate, prefixed to the History of St. Etienne, his grace, 
while he highly commends the zeal of the author, " ex- 
presses a desire that all the cures of his diocese should 
compose similar notices of the antiquities and interest- 
ing monuments that may be found in their respective 
parishes^ The following extract from the work of M. 
Faudet, explains its object, and the advantages to be 
expected from it: — 

" When my predecessors gave an edition of the * Proper offices' 
of our church, they were not obliged to prefix a lengthened 
introduction. Family traditions, monumental inscriptions in the 
church, and other establishments, founded in ancient times, all 
conspired to preserve the recollection of the past. Such is not 
the case at present. The ravages of time, and still more of 
human passions, have altered or destroyed by their revolutions the 
monuments of the piety of our fathers, and broken the chain of 
tradition. Every thing appears new, and v^hat was once well 
known and deeply respected is now despised or forgotten. Many 
ruins have been already made, — each day adds to their number, 
— still more are in contemplation. A great number of religious 
edifices and of institutions for public instruction have changed 
their destination. The parochial church of St. Benedict is now 
a theatre, a few stones alone remain of the church of St. Hilary, 
and the public street now runs over the site of the abbey church 
of Gdnevi^ve, patroness of Paris. The sites of the celebrated 
abbeys of St. Victor and of the Jacobins are scarcely known, and 
new establishments now receive the students who once filled the 
halls of those numerous colleges, whose very names are forgotten. 
In this historical notice I intend to rescue these establishmenta 
from oblivion. I have followed up my design with a lively 
interest, for these ruins are regarded by me with feelings similar 
to those which prompt us to collect and preserve with veneration 
the relics of the illustrious dead". 
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Before we follow M. Faudet in the account he gives 
of the ruins in his parish, it must be observed, that the 
" proper offices" to which he alludes, form the second 
part of his work. The ancient limits of French dioceses 
and parishes, shared, as is well known, the fate of the 
old political division into provinces. Many parishes 
of the present day have within their boundaries several 
of the old parish churches. The festivals of the patron 
saints of the suppressed churches are still observed in 
those to which they have been annexed, and M. Fau- 
det, besides the " proper offices" of St. Etienne, gives 
those formerly celebrated in the parochial churches of 
St. Hilary and St. Benedict, and in the abbey church 
of St. Genevieve. For a particular account of all the 
religious establishments, we refer the reader to the 
work itself; a few examples will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the extraordinary effects of the revolution within 
the narrow limits of a single parish. 

Private houses were constructed on the site and with 
the materials of the church of St. Hilary. It was built 
in the twelfth century, and contained, among many 
other monuments, one erected to Patrick M'Ginn, 
founder of the college of the Lombards. The reader 
of the life of St. Francis of Sales will search in vain 
for his favourite church, St. Etienne des Gres, to which, 
when a student in the University of Paris, the saint 
frequently retired. From a remote period, the church 
was placed under the special protection of the cathe- 
dral, and enjoyed the honour of being ranked as one 
of " the four daughters of Notre Dame". It was spared 
by the Normans when they besieged Paris, and razed 
the surrounding churches to the ground: at present, a 
few buttresses projecting from a modern line of 
buildings, are all that remain; but the remarkable 
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statae of the Blessed Virgin, before which St. Francis 
used to pray, is still preserved in the convent of St 
Thomas of Villaneuve. The fate of these churches, 
however melancholy, is preferable to the desecration of 
St. Benedict. Neither the religious recollections of 
twelve centuries, nor that respect for genius on which 
the French pride themselves, could save the church 
where the remains of Domat and of Perrault were 
deposited, from being converted since 1830 into a 
theatre. 

The few remaining stones of the parish church, in 
which generations, passing rapidly from the baptismal 
font to the " chapelle fun^bre", have succeeded each 
other, may inspire an interest in many who can tread 
without emotion the sites of the other religious 
establishments, on whose ruins a large portion of the 
present parish of St. Etienne may be literally said to 
be constructed. Philosophy, long before the revo- 
lution, had almost established the belief in France, 
that the convent and the religious order were anti* 
quated institutions, to which the wisdom of modern 
times could allow no place in her plans for the pro- 
gress and amelioration of society. The " monk" was, 
in the language of the day, the type of indolence and 
the enemy of science. The impartial and profound 
researches of modem historians are every day con- 
signing to merited contempt these calumnies of the 
historical school of Voltaire; and the lover of justice, 
when he traces the old walls of the convent, forming 
the front of the modern street in the parish of St. 
Etienne, will remember with pride the causes which 
induced the religious orders to cover this part of Paris 
with their establishments. It was because they loved 
science. The advantages of the university were duly 

2 
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appreciated by the Franciscan, tlie Augustinian, the 
Dominican, and the Carmelite. Their convents were 
founded near it, and the young members who promised 
to reflect lustre on their respective orders, were excited 
to honourable emulation by attending together the 
lectures of the university, and by examining every 
candidate for its honours. 

Of these abbeys the most celebrated was the abbey 
of St. Victor, founded by Louis le Gros, in 1113. It 
was not less distinguished for the religious spirit which 
it always preserved within its walls, and often revived 
in other convents, following the rule of St. Augustin, 
than for the high place it holds in the annals of science 
during the mid,dle ages. It was the favourite retreat 
of St. Bernard when he visited Paris, and for a time 
the asylum of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The writings 
of several of its sons had given it widely extended fame, 
and among many others the names of Hugh, Adam, 
and Richard de Sancto Victore, were well known to 
the students of the middle ages. Within its walls 
Abelard disputed the question of the " Universals'' 
with William, his old preceptor. It attracted students 
not only from France, but also from several other 
countries of Europe, long before the university was 
generally known ; and even when the numerous col- 
leges were erected above the abbey, and when the stu- 
dents had ceased to frequent its halls for scientific 
instruction, they stiU continued to select their spiritual 
directors almost exclusively among the fathers of St 
Victor. Wine stores, and two or three new streets, 
now occupy the site of this once celebrated abbey. It 
was suppressed in 1790, and its library, one of the 
richest in Paris, removed to the " Biblioth^que de 
Roi^ When our author wrote, there still remained 
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one of its towers isolated at the side of the street. It 
was said it would be spared. But the tower has dis- 
appeared, and at present a solitary Gothic arch, en- 
closed in a line of modem building, teUs as impres- 
sively as any monumental inscription, the fate of St. 
Victor. 

The principal Paris establishment of the Dominicans 
was also situated in St. Etienne. The partiality of 
many French kings to this order, and the calumnies 
propagated against the founder, drew down upon it 
the marked hostility of the followers of Voltaire. The 
church of the Jacobins, in St. Etienne, was the burial 
place of a greater number of royal and noble per. 
sonages, than any other church in Paris. Their tombs 
and monuments were almost all destroyed during the 
revolution, and the wreck removed to St. Denis. Many 
modem historians, who cannot be charged with par- 
tiality to religion, have paid a tardy but honourable 
tribute to the poverty and disinterested virtue of the 
Jacobins. Though this Paris house was founded in 
1218, and was always specially cherished by the French 
monarchs, its church and convent were as xmpretending 
as any other in the city. Scarcely a trace remains of 
the convent. The church is used as a school for the 
children of the 11th and ]2th arondissement. The 
Dominican is seen no more, as before the revolution, 
going from door to door in the morning through the 
streets of Paris; but the crowds that thronged the aisles 
of Notre Dame, when it was announced that M. Lacor- 
daire would appear in its pulpit, and the enthusiasm 
inspired by his thrilling eloquence, when he unfolded 
the ancient Catholic glories of his country, justify the 
hope that the habit in which he appeared that day^ 
will once more become familiar to the Catholics of 
France. 2 b 
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The Carmelites, brought by St. Louis from Palestine 
after his first crusade, were at first settled on the quays. 
They afterwards removed nearer to the university. The 
walls of the interior of their convent were covered with 
paintings of the lives of Elias and Eliseus, supposed to 
be the most ancient specimens of the art that Paris 
could produce. On the walls, was also written, in 
ancient French verse, a history of the order of the Car- 
melites, and tradition pointed out a stone chair as that 
from which Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, and St. 
Bonaventure had sometimes delivered their lectures. 
The convent was used as an arsenal during the revolu- 
tion. Crowds of fishermen and herbsellers now occupy 
a market-house erected on its site. 

But among the abbeys that once stood within the 
modern limits of St. Etienne, there was one well-known 
to Paris long before any of those already mentioned 
had appeared in the pages of its history. The abbey 
of St. Gen6vi^ve is almost coeval with the origin of the 
French monarchy, and the hill on which it stood is to 
this day called " Montague St. Genevieve". Clovis, at 
the request of Clotilda, promised that, if he returned 
victorious from his expedition against Alaric and the 
Visigoths, he would found in Paris a church in honour 
of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. On his return, 
the vow was fulfilled: a site was selected above the 
ruins of one of the monuments of the Roman dominion, 
and, in 508, the foundations of the church were laid, 
in which Clotilda deposited the remains of her husband, 
and in which her own relics were, on her death, placed 
by his side. Claims such as these to the national vene- 
ration were still more strengthened when the same 
church received the body of the shepherdess of Nan- 
terre — Genevieve, the patroness of Paris. The ancient 
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title of the churcli disappeared ; and before the time of 
Charlemagne it had ceased to be known by any other 
name than the church of St. Genevieve. Within its 
walls were held the Paris councils of 573, 577, 615. 
Razed to the ground by the Normans in 857, it was 
afterwards rebuilt on the same spot, and though Charles 
VIIL and Henry IV. made some repairs, it remained 
down to the fatal revolution such as it was when finally 
completed in 1 1 80. No privilege that a city's gratitude 
would wish to see conferred on its favourite establish, 
ment was denied to the abbey of St. Genevieve. It 
enjoyed large possessions, depended immediately on 
the Pope, and its superior had the mitre, cross, and 
pastoral ring. Its schools, under the chancellor of the 
abbey, were, during a long period, independent of the 
university as well as those of the cathedral. For many 
centuries, it continued to merit and to possess the 
affections of the Parisians; and though the troubles 
of the fifteenth century threw a passing shade on its 
lustre, and placed it for a time among the reformed 
houses of the congregation of St. Victor, it soon re- 
appears BS the chief establishment of the religious 
known under the name of " Canons regular of the 
Congregation of France". The revolution found it in 
possession of nine hundred religious houses, and of 
the nomination to five hundred cures in different 
dioceses of France. A new order of things has 
stripped the abbey of these honours, but* the object 
that prompted piety to confer them has survived the 
wreck of the revolution. The tomb of St. Genevieve 
can still be seen in the parish church of St. Etienne- 
du-Mont. The subterraneous church of the abbey, in 
which she was buried, had served for a considerable 
time as parish church to the inhabitants who settled 
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around it. Their numbers increasing, on the enclosure 
of Paris by Philip Augustus, it was found necessary 
to erect a large church adjoining the abbey, and 
though by a decision of the Pope the new parish was 
declared subject to the bishop of the diocese, none but 
a canon of St. Genevieve could be cure of St. Etienne. 
Down to the revolution, there was a passage con- 
necting internally the abbey and parish churches. It 
was into this church of St. Etienne that the tomb of 
St. Genevieve was removed in 1803. Claude Rousselet, 
last abbot of St. Genevidve, and superior-general of the 
congregation of France, delivered over the monument 
to the care of the cure of St. Etienne-du-Mont. Beneath 
it, in the old subterraneous church of the abbey, the 
relics of St Genevieve had been deposited. Until 635, 
the only ornament on the tomb was a small shrine of 
wood, around which lights were kept constantly 
burning. In 635, St. Eloi enriched it, and there was 
no change made until 857, when, upon the approach 
of the Normans, who destroyed the church, the canons 
Carried off the relics of the saint, and afterwards placed 
them in a plain wooden cojfin. This rude shrine was 
frequently carried in procession through the streets of 
Paris, to Notre Dame, before the time of St. Louis; 
when a number of princes'and prelates, anxious to have 
a shrine more worthy of the patroness of Paris, uniting 
their contributions, one hundred and ninety-three 
marks of silver, and seven and a half of gold, were 
collected. The new shrine was in the form of a Gothic 
cathedral, and enriched with precious stones. The 
translation of the relics was made with great solemnity 
in 1242. They were frequently carried, as before, 
during days of public calamity, to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame; and among many testimonies of the 
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faith of former ages, placed in the abbey-church of St. 
Genevieve, might be seen before the revolution, a 
crown of diamonds from Mary Elizabeth of Orleans, 
queen dowager of Spain, and a bouquet of the same^ 
from Mary de' Medicis, suspended from the shrine of 
the Patroness of Paris. The royal presents have dis- 
appeared, the shrine was melted by the revolutionary 
agents of 1793, the abbey-church was since razed to 
the ground, and the square tower rising over the 
college of Henry IV. is, with the exception of the 
library, the only part of the convent that remains. 
Should this page meet the eye of one who differs from 
us in religion, whose conscience cannot sanction 
honours paid to saints, and to whom the sacrilege of 
1793 may appear a just visitation from heaven, the 
triumph with which he pictures to himself the ruined 
abbey and the desecrated shrine, will be checked when 
he hears, that the offerings of simple and confiding 
piety are still burning around the tomb of St. Gene- 
vieve. The gold and the diamond have disappeared, 
but the very nakedness of the tomb, like the scar of the 
martyr, is the triumph of the Church. The revolution 
laid the honours of the Bourbon in the dust; but it 
could not subvert that religion which had tutored the 
rude followers of Clovis, and sung its requiem over the 
departed races of the Carlovingians and the Capets. 
The infidel foolishly imagined that his victory was 
complete; but scarcely has the first shock of the 
revolutionary tempest subsided, which was to have 
overturned for ever the ancient hierarchy of France, 
when, in the momentary calm, between the triumphs 
of the consulate and the iron tyranny of the emperor, 
the supreme pastor of the Catholic Church appears in 
the midst of the faithless city, to confirm his dispersed 
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brethren,* prajrs at the tomb of St. G6n6vi6ve, and 
leaves his triumph over the infidel to be celebrated by 
the rising generation of Paris, when they assemble 
around the lighted tomb of their patroness, as the hymn 
of deliverance from the Pagan was sung around the 
same tomb one thousand years ago, after the devasta- 
tion of the Norman. 

K our limits admitted, we would willingly follow our 
author in his account of all the suppressed and ex- 
isting establishments of his parish. Among the former, 
we find two colleges founded in the twelfth century, 
five in the thirteenth, seventeen in the fourteenth, and 
four in the fifteenth. On reviewing this list, well 
might he indulge in the following reflections: — 

*' In reading the notice on the houses of education, you wiU 
see how unjustly religion is calumniated, when she is charged 
with haying repulsed men from science, and kept them in shame- 
ful ignorance. You will read with surprise, perhaps, and joy* 
that it was by bishops, priests, and religious, these academies, 
faculties, and colleges were foimded, in difierent ages; and that 
by their generosity, Uberal provision was made for the gratuitous 
education of a great number of children and young men, who 
had no other resource. Has anything better been established 
since the destruction of these houses ? Many new colleges have 
been erected, but they admit none except the children of wealthy 
parents. Whereas formerly, almost all the provinces sent a 
certain number of orphan or poor children to Paris, where they 
were supported on the burses founded by religion; and these 

* ** Sonvent an pins fort des tempdtes 
Succ^de im temps calme et serein; 
Ainsi tons les maUienrs qui menacent nos t^tes 
G^nevidve, k ta voix se dissipent soadain. 
Quel monstro a vers^ sur la France... 
Clel! mais non, tout est repare: 
Le sncoessenr de Pierre a pris noire defense ; 
3ur ta tombe il prie ponr nn people egare \ 

Cantigues d$ St* Sulpice, 
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buises were not solely for ecclesiafltical students, but also for 
students of law, medicine, etc., etc. These different foundations 
are destroyed ; but have the founders thereby forfeited their claims 
to our gratitude? We no longer enjoy the firuits of their 
Kberality, but did they not take every precaution to make them 
perpetual ? and is the zeal of religion for science, sacred and pro- 
fane, the less manifest, because human passions have destroyed 
the beneficent work of so many centuries?" 

From these ruins we turn with pleasure to the ex- 
isting establishments, many of which our readers are 
not, perhaps, prepared to expect. Within the limits 
of the single parish of St. Etienne, we find eight con- 
vents, occupying buildings, in some cases erected for 
the same religious purposes, before the revolution, and 
in others, buildings erected since that time. Notwith- 
standing the severe trials to which the Catholic faith 
has been exposed in France, and particularly in Paris, 
we find on every side these and other religious institu- 
tions testifying the perseverance with which the dread- 
ful effects of infidelity are repaired, and the energy 
with which its farther progress is resisted. It can be 
easily conceived how those who judge from the more 
notorious portion of her latter history, still continue to 
regard Paris as the arch-enemy of religion. The evils 
she inflicted on the Catholic Church in almost every 
country of Europe are well known, while the atonement 
she is now making, however consoling, is not suf- 
ficiently striking to restore her lost character. Even 
among the thousands who annually visit that city, 
how very few are aware of the influence of the Catholic 
Church in preserving a society corrupted by infidel 
doctrines, in reuniting the severed bonds of social and 
civil life, and in preventing the people from bursting 
forth once more on the wild career of European con- 
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quest ! Much evil yet remains: nor can a few years be 
sufficient to eradicate the deep-rooted and wide-spread 
effects of the revolution. The profanation of the Sun- 
day, the immoral feuilleton of the daily press, the 
infidel novel, and the unblushing and brutal profligacy 
of some of the theatres, we have sometimes heard 
urged, as proofs undeniable of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of popery. It was not, indeed, pretended that 
the Catholic religion sanctioned these evils; but in the 
opinion of our Protestant disputants, they should be 
legitimately regarded as the reaction of a people once 
enslaved by superstition, and the natural excesses of a 
revolt against an authority which had drawn down on 
Christianity itself the odium of its own usurpations. 
We might ask, in reply, whence came the seeds of in- 
fidelity, which produced such pernicious fruits ? They 
were not the growth of C&tholic principles. A 
reference to any catalogue of the infidel works pub- 
lished in France during the last century, will convince 
the most incredulous, that an immense number of them 
were translated firom our own language. These works 
were the natural result of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. They were always reprobated by the Catho- 
lic Church; but her sacred inflexibility was identified 
in France, by the calumnies of infidel writers, with 
the oppression of the people and the cause of a dis- 
organized and tottering monarchy; and her imcompro- 
mising hostility to infidelity was followed by those 
terrible convulsions from which the very indifference 
of Protestantism, and a sounder political condition, 
saved the nation from which infidel principles were 
introduced. To estimate, however, the difficulties 
opposed to religion, it is not necessary to dwell on the 
origin of that principle from which they arose. It will 
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be sufficient to bear in mind, that in no country in the 
world has any system of religious belief been ever 
exposed to a more terrible trial, than that to which 
the Catholic faith has been exposed in France. The 
streets and prisons of the capital were deluged with 
the blood of the massacred clergy; the churches 
destroyed or profaned; and, even after the lapse of fifty 
years, the stranger shudders as he visits the scenes of 
the bloody events of 1793, after perusing the diary of 
Prudhomme, or the official columns of the Moniteur. 
The short respite enjoyed by religion during the close 
of the consulate and the first years of the empire, was 
soon interruped by the ever-increasing pretensions of 
the imperious soldier, who could not suffer any 
authority that did not emanate from himself, and who 
endeavoured to exact by his tyranny, firom the prelates 
and head of the Catholic Church, the same unscrupu- 
lous compliance with which the mandates of his 
imperious will were received by his marshals and 
generals on the field of battle. Even the hostility of 
the emperor was not so injurious as the friendship of 
the kings whom foreign bayonets forced upon France 
after Waterloo. The good intentions and undoubted 
piety of many members of the government of the 
Restoration, cannot save it from the charge of im- 
prudence. The Catholic Church was represented as 
the accomplice or author of all the obnoxious acts of 
the fallen dynasty. The press teemed with infidel 
philosophy, reprinted or remodelled, and in 1830 reli- 
gion narrowly escaped a renewal of the horrors of 
1793. Thus has the Catholic religion been exposed to 
a succession of various trials, in which all the elements 
of opposition which human power can command, were 
combined against her. Power, talent, and wit, the 
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axe, the syllogism, and the epigram, have spent their 
united force in long-sustained and useless attacks. 
We will not stop to consider what would be the effect 
of the combined operation of all these causes against 
any system with which the varying principles of Pro- 
testantism have yet favoured the world: how it would 
have resisted the frowns of power, the discoveries of 
modern science, or the sneer of the infidel. We know 
that it can infuse into its followers a spirit of resistance, 
if they feel themselves strong enough to wrest the sword 
of the persecutor from his grasp, and turn it against 
himself; but as yet we have no instance in which it has 
triumphed by the arms of patient endurance. Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists forget their dogmatic differences, 
and join in " evangelical" harmony, at the orders of a 
German king. Article after article of Christian belief is 
surrendered in Protestant Germany to the grammatical 
remark of the philologist, or the discoveries of natural 
science; and our Protestant countrymen turn with 
horror from the operation of their own principles on 
their brethren of the continent. It is true we have 
some instances of the revivals, but not of that kind 
which the Catholic Church is producing in Paris. The 
reaction we see there is not the excitement of en- 
lightened and religious men, contrasting the articles 
and institutions of their Church with the articles and 
institutions of the primitive ages, and lamenting their 
own isolation in the Christian family, and their separa- 
tion from more happy Churches. It is the steady pro- 
gress of the same faith which the Church of France has 
always held, and which, since 1830, is rapidly re- 
covering, and will soon have regained, the lost affec- 
tions of the people. The pantheistic philosopher of 
the present day changes the tactics of Voltaire, and 
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admits that Catholicity was adapted to the wants of a 
less improved age, but affects to regard it now as an 
antiquated institution, inadequate to the wants of 
modem civilization. He appeals to the illustrious 
Catholics placed by him in the Pantheon, as proofe of 
his gratitude for the former services of a religion, 
from which the vital principle is, according to him, for 
ever flown; but we have little doubt that Catholicity 
will soon consign him and his theories to the oblivion 
and contempt which he himself awards to the historical 
lies of Voltaire. If those who are thus theorizing in 
Paris on the fall of Catholicity, and on the new system 
which they promise the world, would reflect for a 
moment on the Institution for the Propagation of the 
Faith, whose central committee sits in their city, they 
would find an easy and conclusive refutation of all 
their imaginings. 

If we intended to give a detailed account of the 
state of religion in Paris, we could select from the 
Catholic almanack of the diocese, many religious 
institutions which supply conclusive proofs of the pro- 
gress of Catholicity. Within the walls of the city 
there are at present fifty establishments of religious 
females. The Protestant may dispute the utility of 
many of these, as twenty or thirty convents have little 
or no connection with the world, and prayer and peni- 
tential austerities occupy the lives of their inmates. 
But, if the prayer of innocence ascending from these 
retreats, and the happy influence which the very know- 
ledge of their existence is known to exercise, do not 
recommend them to his respect and esteem, nor entitle 
them, in his opinion, to be adduced as indications of 
the progress of religion, he can find many other es- 
tablishments, in which the power of Catholicity mani- 
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fests itself more sensibly, dispensing the blessings of 
religious education to females of every rank, and 
relieving the miseries and distress of the poor and 
afflicted. Four hospitals are entrusted to the pious 
care of the " Soeurs de St. Marthe"; four others to the 
^^ Dames Augustines": and the sisters of charity, besides 
having the care of twelve hospitals, distribute alms, 
and bear the consolations of religion to every quarter 
of the capital, from the twenty-four "Maisons des 
Secours" submitted to their direction. We might cite 
as an instance of extraordinary and recent reformation, 
the parish of Notre Dame des Victoires, the most 
populous and corrupt of the whole city. In its church, 
which lies between the Bourse and the Palais Royal, 
an association has been founded, which is now working 
in many parishes throughout France the same happy 
change which it has produced in Paris. The conferences 
of P^re Ravignan in the cathedral during last Lent 
were attended more numerously and respectably, if 
possible, than before. With an eloquence worthy of 
his order, and of the greatest lights of the Church of 
France, he expounded the certainty, motives, and 
object of Christian faith, and two of its principal 
mysteries. But it was not the eloquence bf the 
preacher, nor sympathy for an prder which infidel 
prejudices and university jealousy prevent from resu- 
ming its place in public instruction, that attracted to 
the crowded aisles of Notre Dame an audience com- 
posed principally of the students from different pro- 
fessions, and of the talent, rank, and wealth of Paris. 
The religious recollection of the audience during the 
retreat conducted by the preacher in the last week of 
Lent, and 1,800 men receiving communion from his 
hands on Easter Sunday, in the church where he had 
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given his instructions, prove the progress that religion 
is making amongst that class from whom it has always 
received most opposition. K farther proof were re- 
quired, it could be found in the Society of St. Vincent 
of Paul. Its object is an union of prayers, and par- 
ticipation in the same works of charity. It is composed 
of one thousand young men, principally law and 
medical students. They hold conferences at stated 
times, in the different parishes of Paris. They visit 
four thousand poor families, and give them weekly 
relief. They instruct the ignorant, provide for the 
abandoned, and are seen with the sisters of charity and 
the priest at the bed-side of the dying. Twenty-seven 
branch societies in the principal cities of France cor- 
respond with the general secretariat of the society, 
situated in the parish of St £tienne-du-Mont. 

We earnestly hope, that the measures taken by the 
archbishop for the remodelling of the faculty of the- 
ology will be crowned with success, and that through 
the impulse given by his grace to ecclesiastical studies, 
Catholic truth wiU once more triumph in St. Etienne- 
du-Mont. This parish is still, as we have already 
observed, the students' quarter. It contains the greater 
number of the institutions for the higher branches of 
public instruction. The University, the College of 
France, the schools of law and medicine, and the Poly- 
technic school, attract thither the rising generation 
from every part of France; and in the lecture halls of 
these different establishments, besides the immense 
number of students for the professions, may be seen 
many more, of every age and condition, seeking know- 
ledge as the recreation of a leisure hour, the ornament 
of high station, or as the means of subsistence. Every 
branch of human knowledge has its professor, and 
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every facility is afforded to all to profit by his lectures. 
The programmes of the Sorbomie and of the College of 
France regulate the hours and name the professors for 
the divisions and sub-divisions of the physical sciences, 
for mathematics, metaphysics, polite literature, and 
languages and history, ancient and modem. From the 
crowded lecture-rooms of these sciences, whose pro- 
fessors, with some honourable exceptions, were either 
indifferent or hostile to Catholicity, it was painful to 
pass, some time ago, to the halls of the faculty of the- 
ology. They were almost completely deserted. Reli. 
gion was silent in that university which she had raised^ 
and from which she once spoke with such authority; 
and the sciences that had formerly flourished here 
under her patronage, were now either in the hands of 
her avowed enemies, or at least not made subservient 
to her interests. Pantheistic perversions of history, 
materialist philosophy, and the theories of the linguist 
and geologist, threatened on every side the faith of the 
students. To avert these dangers, to give to his clergy 
an opportunity of extending their knowledge, and to 
make the faculty of theology an authorized rallying 
point for the numerous apologists of religion, the arch- 
bishop has deemed it advisable to increase the number 
of professors, and to alter the plan of their lectures. 
The French language will be employed, except in the 
public theses for degrees, and the method of Bossuet 
and of Bergier is proposed by his Grace as a* model for 
the professors. In the mandement addressed to his 
clergy, the archbishop proves the advantages, and 
points out the plan, of each branch of ecclesiastical 
study. The professor of Scripture and of Hebrew will 
show how far the theories of modem science may be 
admitted consistently with the authority of the divine 
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word. The professor of dogmatic theology, in the 
refutation of the various heresies, will follow each sect 
from its rise to its extinction, and introduce those 
fiithers and doctors of the Church who combated each 
heresy, and thus give his lectures at once an historical 
and dogmatical character. The attention of the pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history will be confined to a 
refutation of those calumnies which false philosophy 
has made against the Church, with regard to the 
acquisition and use of temporal power, her relation 
with princes, and her influence on the temporal inte* 
rests of states. The professor of canon law will foUow in 
liiat course which the archbishop, before his elevation 
to the episcopacy, opened by his writings, with s.wch 
honour to himself and such utility to the Church of 
France. The new code introduced after the Revolu- 
tion, the present relations of church and state, and the 
exact defining of their respective rights, will be the 
principal subjects of the lectures in canon law. For 
farther particulars with regard to the other professors 
we refier to the mandement of his Grace, which is in 
itself an excellent treatise on ecclesiastical studies, and 
a noble exhortation to pursue them with ardour. We 
trust that his hopes will be realised. Paris possesses in 
France extraordinary power for good or evil. It wields 
an almost despotic power over the opinions of the 
country. St Etienne is that quarter where the rising 
talent of the nation is roncentrated, and there those 
opinions are formed, whose influence will expire only 
with life. 

We cannot take leave of St. Etienne without devo- 
ting a few lines to what some persons may consider 
the most interesting portion of the Historical Notice. 
In the midst of the foreign capital, and of the ruins of 

3 
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the Revolution, recollections of home, and of the domes- 
tic persecutions of our Church, rush upon the mind 
when we turn to those buildings in which many of our 
countrymen prepared themselves for the dangerous 
mission of the Catholic priest in Britain and Ireland 
during the two last centuries. Almost all the Paris 
establishments of the British and Irish Catholics were 
situated in St. Etienne. Better days have arrived, 
and removed from the statute book the laws that con- 
demned Catholics to ignorance; but the happy change, 
and the bright prospects now opening to religion at 
home, render doubly interesting the asylums of the 
priesthood during the dark days of persecution. When 
we4)ace the haU where that knowledge was acquired 
which it was a crime to seek at home, the bustle and 
the attractions of the great city are forgotten; we sym- 
pathize with the succession of devoted exiles, and 
memory vividly retraces their history, as we behold 
the chapel which has so long witnessed their sorrows 
and their consolations, and the altar before which the 
threats of tyranny were despised, and the fervent vow 
so often breathed to sacrifice all for religion. Within 
these walls they heard, year after year, how bigotry 
was armed with fresh powers, and threatened the total 
extinction of Catholicity in the loved land of their 
birth; how penal enactments followed each other in 
quick and deadly succession, violating some sacred law 
of nature or eternal principle of justice hitherto re- 
spected, and increasing every day the load of misery 
which they had witnessed and suffered at home. They 
hear with sorrow, but without dismay, how the ranks 
of the priesthood are thinned by the' hand of the ex- 
ecutioner, or by the heart-breaking fatigue inseparable 
from a mission among a people plundered of their 
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property aud deprived of all their rights. The picture 
of slavery in all its aggravated horrors is brought 
nearer to view, and its dark outlines acquire a dread- 
fill distinctness by details of personal bigotry and local 
oppression firom the lips of those whom the perse- 
cuted Church still continues to send out as the only 
hope of her children and the future guardians of her 
faith. Her hopes were realised and her constancy re- 
warded. The newly ordained priest, when his turn 
arrives, receives with devotion the mandate of his 
bishop. The scenes of his future labours rise in melan- 
choly contrast before him, as he casts a last look on 
the cathedral, the college, and the hospital, — the pride 
of his religion and the glorious firuits of her liberty. 
We follow him to the altar, where he officiates for th^ 
last time without the sword of the executioner being 
suspended over his head. He leaves the retreat where 
his few years had flown tranquilly away, and is fol- 
lowed by the prayers of his sorrowing companions to 
the shores of his native country, where, in the depth 
of the valley or the recesses of the moimtain, he sustains 
the sinking spirit of his flock, preserves the sacred 
flame of religion, and sinks after a few years of toil to 
his rest, — ^leaving to his successor his faith and hie ex- 
ample, and to bigoted tyranny a proof of the impotence 
of its persecution. Some of these establishments are 
in ruins; others have changed their destination; others, 
with diminished revenues, survive the wreck of the 
Revolution. 

In 1578, John Lee, an Irish priest, and some students 
who had escaped with him from the persecution of 
Elizabeth, formed the community afterwards known as 
the Seminary of Irish Clerics. They were first estab- 
lished in the College Montaigne, and afterwards in the 

3b 
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College of Navarre. The Preiaideiit de Lescalopier 
purchased a house for them in the Faubourg St. 
Germam, where they remained until 1677. In that 
year Malachy KeUy and Patrick McGinn, both Irish 
priests, obtained possession from government of the old 
College of the Lombards, founded by four Italians for 
students from Italy in 1330. The buildings, which 
had almost fallen to ruin, were repaired; a seminary of 
Irish Priests established, and to it was united the 
seminary of Irish Clerics of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The two communities remained in the same building 
for one hundred years; but in 1776, the members of 
the establishment increasing to one hundred and sixty, 
of whom one hundred were priests, the superior, Father 
Kelly, purchased for the accommodation of the Irish 
Clerics a new site, and erected the college at present 
occupied by the Irish students, — ^Rue des Irlaudais. 
Both colleges were suppressed at the devolution. The 
seminary of Irish Clerics was restored under the con- 
sulate, and obtained possession by the decrees of 1801, 
1802, 1803, 1805, of the suppressed English and Scotch 
Colleges and of the College of the Lombards. 

The English Seminary, Rue des Postes, was founded 
during the persecution of CromweU, and recognized as 
a secular community by letters patent of Louis XIV. 
In 1685 the college was placed under the direction of 
the Irish Seminary. It was suppressed in 1792, and its 
buildings are at present occupied by private families 
and by the seminary of St. Esprit. 

David, Bishop of Murray, had founded in 1323, in 
the college of Cardinal le Moine, four burses for the 
support of four Scotch students. In 1333, on the 
death of David, his successor John recovered the funds 
given to the college of Cardinal Moine, and purchased 
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a house, £ue des Amamdiers, which was hence called 
the Scotch College. When the Catholic religion was 
proscribed, a great number of young Scotsmen, who 
had been compelled to fly, were united in a semmary 
destined for the instruction of priests by James de 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow and ambassador to the 
court of France. Mary Stuart was interested in their 
£Eivour, and left them, according to her scanty meana^ a 
pledge of her affection the evening before her death, 
bequeathing to them all she possessed. In 1639 the 
archbishop of Paris united tiiis seminary to the college 
Rue des Amandiers; and in 1662, Robert Barclay pur- 
chased ground for the erection of tiie building Rue des 
Fosses St. Victor, which served as college and seminary 
until its suppression in 1792. It is used at present as 
a preparatory school for the University. The chapel 
dedicated to St Andrew still exists, and contains a 
beautiful monument of marble, erected by the Duke of 
Perth to tiie memory of James IL, beneath which was 
placed an urn of glLt bronze, containing tiie brain of 
that monarch. Monuments and epitaphs of Mary 
Beatrice, wife, and of Louisa Mary, daughter of James, 
and also of several members of the Perth family, are 
still to be seen, together with the tombs of Barclay, the 
founder, and of Innes, one of the superiors of the estab- 
lishment 

Should the traveller, before his departure, desire to 
enjoy one of the best views of Paris, and to present to 
his mind the various epochs of her history, no spot cto 
be selected better adapted for such a purpose than the 
cemetery of P^re-la-Chaise. The long and gentie 
ascent to the cemetery gives both elevation and dis- 
tance sufficient to command the immense city, and to 
distinguish the numerous spires and domes rising boldly 
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from the mas8 of buildings around them. Curiosity 
will undoubtedly lead the stranger to that part of the 
cemetery where the tombs of many who rose to fame 
during the wars of the empire are clustered together. 
With the graves of Ney and of Massena behind him, 
should he turn towards the city, his eye will. catch, in 
the distance, the glittering dome of the Invalides, 
beneath which moulders the body of Napoleon himself. 
Closing the horizon, a little more to the north, rises the 
majestic triumphal arch on which the departed glory 
of the great soldier is sculptured. His statue crowns 
the Colonne de Vendome, which lies nearly in the line 
between the triumphal arch and the palace of the 
Tuileries. Little did the former inhabitants of that 
proud palace imagine that the royal residence of Louis 
XIV. would one day be occupied by a daring Corsican. 
His hour arrived; the imperial sceptre was at length 
wrested from his grasp; but scarcely is the elder branch 
of the Bourbons restored, when a new revolution sends 
them once more wanderers on the world, and a new 
monument, the Colonne de Juillet, rises over the city, 
to commemorate the " Three Days", and to cover the 
ashes and to enshrine the memory of the combatanfe 
to whom Louis Philippe owes his throne. K from 
these monuments of the rise and fall, and rapid suc- 
cesion, of constitutions and of dynasties, the traveller 
turn his eyes to monuments of a different character 
which rise on every side over the irregular plain of tiles 
beneath him, he will find that, amidst all the changes 
of time and of revolutions, religion has been changeless. 
The last surviving relic of the abbey church of St. 
Genevieve, on the hill to the left, the massive towers of 
Notre Dame, rising in the centre of the city, the parish 
church of St, Sulpice, and the modern colonnade of the 
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Madeleine, were erected in different ages, under 
different governments, and in different taste, but they 
are all monuments of the same faith and of a spiritual 
constitution which still continues to oppose with un- 
broken vigour the attacks of the numerous enemies who 
seek its destruction. With such scenes before him, the 
spectator will not be deemed enthusiastic, should he in- 
dulge the confident hope, that, as the atheistic inscrip- 
tion placed during the revolution on the gates of the 
cemetery in which he stands, has now given place to 
one of the most consoling aspirations of Christian hope, 
so the cross will continue to rise with the cypress over 
the graves of the Parisians in this city of the dead, 
when the theories of modem philosophers are forgotten. 
" Let us be firmly convinced", says the archbishop in 
his mandement, "that Catholic truth will survive all 
the dreams of pride, all the wanderings of intellect, all 
the corruptions of taste, and the convulsions as well as 
the pacification of empires". 
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DUBLIN REVIEW, 1848. 

The Life of William Bedell, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Kilmore. 
By H. J. Monck Mason, L.L.D., M.R.I.A., Librarian of the 
£jng*8 Inns. London: 1843. 

Many undoubted facts recorded by Mr. Mason, if 
viewed according to the principle laid down in his 
preface, would show the history of Ireland in a very 
different light from that in which it is generally seen 
by those to whom his work is inscribed. The work is 
inscribed to a portion of the Christian public of Eng- 
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land; because, besides the literary honours which gild 
his title page, Mr. Mason is moreover secretary of the 
** Irish Society for promoting the spiritual instruction 
of the native Irish in their native tongue"; and that 
society is so zealously and liberally patronized by Eng- 
lishmen, that gratitude, not less ^an the claims of 
country, compelled him to dedicate to Englishmen his 
memoir of their countryman, the great Protestant 
patron of the Irish tongue, William Bedell, Lord 
Bishop of Eilmore. Mr. Mason puts forth some solid 
principles; and whether his Protestant readers be Eng- 
lish or Irish, let us hope that they will not interpret 
those principles by his example, nor allow themselves 
to be seduced into as wild a scheme as was ever 
broached by fanatical folly, in the face of stubborn 
facts and the clearest lessons of experience. 

" We should look to history", writes our author, " as a record 
of experience, to be consulted for our instruction and exhibited 
for that of others; and it appears to me, that nothing would be 
more likely to promote the due support of the great cause of the 
scriptural education of the people of Ireland in general, than the 
exhibiting, from their commencement to their last results, tho^ 
enlightened principles of national instruction, which, partially 
developed by the foresight and faith of our ancestors, remain to 
be expanded by the wisdom and piety of the existing Irish 
Church, The seed of the word, j^r^i thinly scattered by Bishop 
Bedell in a manner congenial to the native soil, has lately taken 
finn root downwards, and already borne fruit upwards ; and it will 
be a great incitement and encouragement to continued exertions, 
united with prayer to Him who first gave us this seed [Bedell?] 
that he will water it with the dew of his blessing, if an instance 
be clearly set forth of prudent zeal and of patient perseverance in 
the history of that excellent prelate; and if we be enabled 
distinctly to perceive that by following up liis measures we may 
reasonably hope for the final and full establishment of peace and 
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properity, flowiBg firom the spreading of gcaxidne Cluwtiaiuty in 
Ireland". 

Before we allow ourselves to be carried away by the 
fvU and find fiowmg of this spreading^ we will look to 
history as a record of experience; and history says, 
through Mr. Mason, that though several generations of 
established ministers had preceded Bedell in Ireland, 
none had preached Protestantism in the Irish tongue. 
We should look to history as a record of experience, 
and learn that, though in 1634 — one hundred years 
after the Reformation — ^the seeds of Protestantism 
were first thinly scattered by Bishop Bed^ in the 
Irish tongue, so ungenial was the Irish soil, so unpro- 
pitious the climate, so unskilful or indolent the 
husbandmen, that the seed lay two hundred years on 
the sur£Eice of the earth, and was at last forced into 
sickly vegetation by the profuse outlay of English 
money. The conclusion to which these recorded facts 
lead ordinary observers, is decidedly hostile to Mr. 
Mason's society; for if the principles of national instruc- 
tion can be developed by the wisdom and piety of the 
iBxisting Irish Church only, why hope that the existing 
Irish Church will attempt or can effect what the Irish 
Church of the three past centuries could not accom« 
plish? Are the Irish people less intelligent? the 
premiums of apostacy the same ? or the Catholic clergy 
less numerous or less zealous ? Mr. Mason knows well 
that the real strength of the Irish society is English 
gold — ^not the wisdom or piety of the Irish State 
Church. We do not insinuate that he has any pecu- 
niary or personal interest in promoting the delusion of 
the English public, by the exaggerated reports of the 
Irish society; but suppose that the cases of some Irish 
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Catholics on the relief lists of the society are not fic- 
titious — that the apostates are sincere — ^not compelled 
by landlord tyranny or hunger to do violence to their 
consciences — ^not July Protestants, as they are generally 
called and profess themselves; yet, we ask, is it chari- 
table to take money firom the English public for Irish 
sectarian purposes, while masses of the English people 
are, if parliamentary reports do not deceive, sunk in 
the most deplorable ignorance? The doctrines of a 
Redeemer, of a future world, and even of the existence 
of God, are doubted or unknown in some of the 
minJQg and manufacturing districts of England; the 
religious and social edifice there totters to its founda- 
tion; and at such an hour are thousands of English 
money to be squandered, in furnishing a waste Irish 
establishment with sweepings from the old and massive 
dome of tne Catholic Church in Ireland? or in plain 
earnestness, if the perversion of a few Irish Papists be 
such a pressiDg charity, why not draw the requisite 
funds trom the revenues of the established Church? 
What may be Mr. Mason's sense of filial propriety, we 
know not; but were our Church spread throughout the 
land in rich glebes, were she in the receipt of £800,000 
a year — the richest sinecure in the world — Colum- 
hsLDMS^ PenUentiary has not a penance severe enough 
for the scribe who libelled her charity and exposed 
her to the ridicule of foreign lands, in the caricature of 
a Croesus or a Mammon with a beggar's bag on her 
back. But Mr. Mason has special claims on English 
charity. He is none of the falsely called liberals of the 
present day. He is an Emancipation Act repealer, and 
considers that all British Protestants who aided in 
carrying that act, are bound in justice to repair the 
evils it has inflicted on the Irish established Church. 
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*' There is", lie says, " perhaps no opinion, that manifests more 
our entire ignorance of Satan's profound artifices and consummate 
insidiousness, than that which has of late years crept in upon the 
judgments of some of the best men in Great Britain — ^that popery 
has changed its character with the times. This opinion originated 
in a practical ignorance of its working, and a blind reliance on its 
assertions; for even reflecting persons forget, or believe not, that 
the system is one of equivocation from first to last English-bred 
gentlemen and Protestants, generally men of truth themselves, 
and, therefore, unsuspecting the want of it in others, credited 
everything tjiat was advanced, and thus were led to $eal the death 
toarrant of England'a Protestant independence. They have, 
many of them, however, at length found out this truth — that 
popery in the nineteenth century is the same in principle that it 
was in the tenth ; the self-same ingenious system of error, with 
this addition, that it is now more set ofi* with all the gloss of 
Jesuitism spread over it to dazzle and pervert. 1. Its buoyant 
ambition, which nothing can ever suppress; its establishing 
wherever it fiourishes an imperium in imperioj chiefly by means 
of its confessional, the more powerful as it operates through the 
conscience and with the sanction of eternal motives. 2. Its 
encouragement of ignorance, for ever shunning, as it does, the 
light. 3. Its falsehood, by which it lives, and thrives, and 
reigns in everything, justifying the means by the end. 5. Its 
slavery, and all such consequences that naturally flow firom it, 
must ever make it to he dreaded by the true patriot or the states- 
man, while the Christian of any reflection or experience, must 
abhor it. 6. In its certain results of leading the devout to 
idolatry, and the indifferent to infidelity". 

Why have we soiled our pen with these vulgar 
calumnies against our Church? Certainly^ not because 
Mr. Mason shows the slightest claims to originality in 
imaginative sketching, or even third-rate talent in blas- 
phemous caricature; but we wish to introduce Mr. 
Mason, the secretary of the Irish Society, in his true 
character, drawn by himself — a true Crom^^Uian 
incrustation of Irish Protestant prejudice. We shall 
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adduce his evidence on the true character of English 
government, and of the English Church in Ireland, in 
past and present times. Vivid must have been the 
truth which made him see in English governors, gross, 
tyrannical injustice, and gross profligacy in so cordial 
an enemy to popery as the Irish Establlidmieut. We 
ai*e not unjust to Mr. Mason in identifying this memoir 
with the Irish Society and a new system of war against 
a portion of the Irish Catholics; for he never intended 
that his work should be regarded in any other light, 
than as a manual for a new race of Protestant Evan- 
gelicals, who renounce the axe and the deliberately- 
created famines of Elizabeth, — the perjured judges of 
James and Charles, — Cromwell's massacres, — William's 
perfidy, and the immoral and impious codes of Anne 
and of the Georges, — and assume, not from love of their 
Catholic brethren, not from choice, but from necessity 
— the spirit of Bishop Bedell. Bishop Bedell is the 
war-cry and the model, — Bishop Bedell, the only hope 
of the spread of genuine Christianity, and of the full 
and final establishment of peace and prosperity in Ire- 
land ! Now, a cursory glance at the different chapters 
shows, that one-third of them have no more connection 
with Bishop Bedell than with Mr. Mason himself; but, 
still anxious to supply all due information, and place it 
under the patronage of his hero, he makes Bedell's life 
an epoch in which all imaginable topics of Irish history 
are irregularly concentred. So numerous are the 
subjects discussed, that we at first imagined Mr. Mason 
had read much on Irish affairs, and only sought an 
occasion to drop out his knowledge, without any other 
object than the relief of the disburdenment; but when 
we regard him, not only as biographer, but as secretary 
of the Irish Society, and writing biography for the Irish 
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Society, his heterogeneous mass begins to assume a 
definite shape, defying, it is true, all recognized rules 
of biography, but pointing, significantly enough, to the 
grand object — the Irish education of an intelligent 
race of Evangelicals, who, with the aid of Bishop Bedell, 
are about to strike the death-blow of Irish Catholicity. 
Does the biographer, in an introduction of fifty heavy 
pages, describe the religious and political state of Ire- 
land from the Invasion to the Reformation ? — ^it is that 
the young Evangelical may understand the process by 
which the anti-Saxon element was ground into the 
Irish; if, ascending still higher, he gazes on the golden 
rising of Christianity in Ireland, it is to display the 
sources of our Celtic veneration for the past; — does he 
describe the breaking out of the Irish Refonnation ? he 
teaches the young missioner to curse, not admire, the 
patriarchs who stamped the "brand of Cain" on the 
brow of their infant Church; — when, finally, he speaks 
of the foundation of Trinity College, and of its subse- 
quent history; of the provostship of Bedell, and of the 
long, long line of Protestant lights, who rose and dis- 
appeared between 1641 and 1841, he proves that Bedell 
was the solitary sunny day of the cheerless winter; — 
that he stood alone; and that Trinity College and the 
Established ministers bequeathed to the youths of the 
Irish Society aU the glory of adventurous discovery, 
in opening, through numerous and wide-spreading Irish 
channels, a salutary circulation for stagnant Irish Pro- 
testantism. This filial duty is discharged by Mr. 
Mason, not because he seems naturally inclined to 
matricide, but because he admires Bedell. For the 
relief of our readers, we have classified the subjects of 
the memoir. Mr. Mason will speak frequently for him- 
self, and develop the deep concerted plans and painful 
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operations of the Irish missionary education — an educa- 
tion, which, on several points, strikes so completely out 
of the beaten path, and cuts away so many rusty Irish 
prejudices, that, at first sight, we could scarcely recog- 
nize any Primate Boulter charter-school, or Eildare- 
street affiliation. The war will be carried into the 
heart of the Catholic camp. The following extract 
shows that the priest's parlour affords no greater 
security than the labourer's cabin against the modem 
proselytizing teachers: — 

<' It does appear manifest, &om the degree of success which at- 
tended Bishop Bedell*9 efforts to instruct and convert the Roman 
Catholic clergy, that there is a great deficiency somewhere, in 
these our days, respecting this point; for the number of the latter 
[days?] who have of late years been persuaded of the errors of 
Rome, have not in the entire country amounted to as many as 
were induced to do so by the arguments of Bedell alone. This 
fact ... is somewhat difficult to be accoimted for. It cannot 
for a moment be attributed to the truth being on the opposite 
side. . . . Neither can it be said entirely to arise fix)m the vast 
increase of watchful jealousy, narrow instruction, and other 
circumstances of cunning and deception, by which the character 
of young priests is now beset by Jesuits and the other machinery 
of Rome. .... One cause still remains, — the parochial ministers 
are not in the habit of entering into kind, intelligent. Christian 
discussions with the Romanist priests of their respective parishes. 
Were this to be more universally attempted, although, in the 
great majority of instances, the overtures would certainly be 
rejected; yet, surely, sufficient opportunities would remain^ for 
bringing to conviction tenfold more than the number which is 
recorded to have been tempted by the reasonings of Bishop Bedell. 
The attempt, as it is one of duty, would, doubtless, be blessed, 
but to what extent, we cannot calculated 

The parochial clergy, who learn their duty from Mr. 
Mason, will probably adopt his historical opinions. 
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Those opinions so perfectly harmonize with the uni- 
versal and indignant feeling of Ireland at this momen- 
tous crisis, that whenever a parochial clergyman is 
heard to tell truth of the SaxonSj there is reason to 
apprehend he is an emissary of the Irish Society, The 
following is certainly a new lesson in the education of 
the Irish Protestant parson: — 

" In the conduct of the British to the native Irish (after the 
Invasion), the conciliatory manner was entirely laid aside, and 
that of the conqueror assumed; from the outset an arrogant con- 
tempt of the aboriginal inhabitants was conceived by the foreign 
invaders ; the English pjinces and courtiers not only treated the 
people as subjugated, but insulted their persons, and made scorn 
of all their habits and predilections: thus they laid the founda- 
tion in the minds of the indignant natives, of that antipathy to 
the English name, — that detestation of the Sassanach or Saxon 
foreigner, which has been the most remarkable and influential 
prejudice in the genuine Hibernian, ever since tho period of 
Henry's invasion. This prejudice did not in any, the leoat degree, 
originate in a difference of religion, for it existed many centuries 
before the Reformation had caused two discrepant modes of faith 
to conflict with each other in the land; and, in fact, it was to the 
invading English that the Popish authority was finally indebted 
for its full and uncontrolled establishment in Ireland. We must 
look much deeper, to their proud, and domineering, and insulting 
conduct, for that root of bitterness which has plentifully produced, 
through a succession of ages, such acrid fruits". 

Such are the historical views of Mr, Popery-hating 
Mason; but is it not a deplorable instance of human 
inconsistency, that the man who can thus indignantly 
depict Anglo-Norman tyranny in Ireland, sighs for the 
reenactment of the penal code, and calls the Emancipa- 
tion Act the death-warrant of English independence, 
signed by English-bred gentlemen in their fatal igno- 
rance of the real character of Irish Catholicity? What 
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does Mr. Mason see, in the Irish of the present day^ 
that peculiarly adapts them for insult and oppression ? 
Have we not the same feelings as our fathers ? and if 
injustice alienated their affections from British govem- 
menty should not injustice — ^undisguised exclusion from 
the equal privileges of British subjects — ^produce the 
same effect to-day? Mr. Mason's English readers 
behold in the preceding description, the perennial 
source of that persevering and indignant sense of 
British wrong, which, descending with ever accumula- 
ting accessions from father to son, has swelled into that 
sea of trouble which at this hour agitates Ireland, — 
to carry her, we fervently pray, into her haven of 
repose. Doubtless the ire of Mr. Mason against the 
Anglo-Norman invaders was not a little inflamed by 
the facty that it was to the invading English Popery 
was finally indebted for its ftdl and uncontrolled 
establishment in Ireland. This horrid form of Irish 
Popery has so disordered the faculties of our Doctor of 
Laws, that it makes him set down in the same para^ 
graph two assertions, as contradictory as Catholic truth 
and Mr. Mason's calumny. "Irish prejudice against 
the invaders did not in any the least degree originate in 
difference of religion"; the invaders and invaded there- 
fore professed the same religion, and yet the invaders 
enforced Popery on the invaded. Had the latter been 
the case, does Mr. Mason assert, in defiance of his own 
theory and principles, that hostility, bitter hostility, 
would not have originated in difference of religion ? In 
truth, it is a hopeless attempt to bind him even to his 
own principles. Let us hear him, on the birth, growth, 
and maturity of the Catholic Church in Ireland, since 
these topics also form a portion of Irish Society educa- 
tion. The plan has nothing singular to recommend it. 
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but its dullness, having already, since the days of 
Ussher, led many people astray: — 

" In treatiiig of the piimitiye purity of the Irish Church and 
of its doctrines, and the introduction into it of the corruptions of 
the Romish, it will be necessary very much to combine those two 
subjects, as the insinuation of these errors into the ori^al faith 
was griEMlual, and took place at different periods: there are shades 
of colouring, imperceptibly blending between the lucid truth of 
Scriptural Christiamty and the dark falsehood of apostacy. It 
will clearly appear, that all the Irish Christians in the first cen- 
turies, and down to almost the year of oui Lord 600, agreed with 
each other in their tenets, and that their tenets were all scriptural, 
and most of them in direct opposition to the modem creed of the 
Council of Trent". 

We omit a detail of the arguments by which Mr. 
Mason seeks to appropriate the glory of Ireland before 
the year 600. Abilities immeasurably superior, and 
erudition more extensive, were squandered by XJssher 
in the hopeless attempt to prove that the Church, 
which covered with monasteries the six hundred islands 
of our lakes, bays, and rivers — ^the Church which ex- 
tended the authority of the Roman See to the Scots, 
the Saxons, and the islands of the north — ^is the same 
as the Church which unroofed the monastery, or trans- 
ferred it to the lordling. Take these specimens of the 
controversial acumen of a doctor of law: St. Patrick's 
grandfather (a Frenchman) was a priest; therefore, 
Irish priests could marry: the "nativities" of the saints 
were the days of their birth, not their death; and, there- 
fore, the oblations made at their tombs were birthday 
solenmities, and not prayers to the saints: or, the Irish 
disputed about the precise time of celebrating Easter, 
and, therefore, were Quartodecimans. We shall take 
our doctor on his own Irish principles, and show, with- 

4 
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out descending into details, the impossibility of his 
genealogy of Irish Catholicity. Irish Popery began to 
be introduced in the year 600; it was firmly established 
in 1172: the intervening period of 572 years is a period 
of transition, neither Protestant nor Popish, but some- 
thing between both. But how does he prove that all 
Irishmen agreed in the same creed before the year 600 ? 
Solely by stating that he finds no evidence of dispute 
or dissension. Now, we defy Mr. Mason to point out 
the slightest dissension, at any one period of our 
history, on those doctrinal tenets of our Church, in 
which we dififer from Protestants. Why does he not 
lay his finger on the precise page of Irish history in 
which Popery first appears? had it not been the 
primitive faith of Ireland, its later introduction would 
have been a matter of notoriety; for if ever there was 
a nation in which opinions, totally destructive to their 
primitive faith, could not be introduced without op- 
position, and in total silence, that nation is Ireland; 
since even Mr. Mason himself constantly dilates, and 
founds the hopes of the Irish Society on our Celtic cling- 
ing to the past, and exceeding veneration for our apostle 
St. Patrick: who, then, can believe, that when a hostile 
creed was introduced, we laid aside our Celtic nature 
and Christian reverence for St. Patrick ? Had he taught 
there is not a purgatory — the Eucharist is not the body 
and blood of Christ — the invocation of saints is 
idolatry, would our Celtic sires have listened with 
calmness to the innovator who taught the contrary, 
and subdued, with such magic influence, both Christian 
principle and national character, as to change both the 
substance and the course of the stream of tradition, 
without leaving a single ripple on the surface to 
indicate to present or future times the place or period 
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of the change? These speculative arguments are 
scarcely more than the application, the statement of 
facts; for all Ireland, from the centre to the sea, was 
agitated, and held councils in the north and in the 
south, and sent deputies to Rome, on matters com- 
paratively so unessential as the fashion of the monk's 
hair, and the period of the celebration of Easter; and the 
same zealous adherence to the past would have operated 
with tenfold force if those dogmatic and practical tenets, 
which distinguish Catholic faith from Protestant 
opinion, had been attempted to be enforced on the 
people, or been, at any period (save when introduced 
by St. Patrick), novelties in Ireland. Mr. Mason must 
give up his punning on lucid apostacy and lucid Chris- 
tianity; must resign to other eyes the calm and glorious 
rising of Christian justice over Ireland, and turn the 
filial sympathies of his missioners to a baleful orb, re- 
vealing, in scenes depicted by himself, the true cha- 
racter of the Irish Reformation — scenes in which Pro- 
testant senses are not shocked by Lenten water-cress or 
ashes, hair-shirts, or pilgrim's penitential staff, by 
preaching, song of cloistered nun, or pale monk's 
printing pen; or other Roman tastes or loves of 
Patrick's youthful spouse; but scenes of legal wickedness 
and blood — muskets' and cannons' roar, and tortured 
victim's scream; rich livings for horse-boy vicars, 
" warm nests" for tongue-tied rectors, among slaugh- 
tered natives and priest-hunting governors. Hear how 
he describes it: 

'^ Such was the state of national feeling in Ireland (as described 
above), when an attempt was made, in the sixteenth century, to 
introduce the reformed religion into that country. There was no 
reason to suppose that a change might not have been effected in 
the creed of its native inhabitants, notwithstanding the existing 
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prejudices in favour of the Roman Catholic faith, had nothing but 
their prejudices stood in the way. * * * It is rather probable 
that the preaching and reading of the Gospel would have suc- 
ceeded, as it did in England, /rom ihisfact^ which is nowhere de- 
nied — that even without it, during a portion of Elizabeth's reign, 
the Roman Catholic bishops, priests, and people very generally 
eomplied with the enacted Reformation. * ♦ * ♦ This was 
the case at the commencement of Elizabeth's reign, and it con- 
tinued for some short period of time. The movement, had it been 
assisted with the proper impulse, might possibly have gained 
groimd ; but failing of that in its origin and progress, the people 
quickly responded to the call of their usual agitators. * ♦ * * 
It is, however, much more probable that the peaceful acquiescence 
which first followed the introduction of the Reformed religion 
into Ireland, was but the calm preceding the hurricane — ^insincere 
in the priesthood and the better educated, and superficial in the 
mass of the people— enforced by temporary fear in both .... 
and .... it is useless now to conjecture what might^have been the 
result of the preaching of the Gospel by the peaceful ministers of 
its author, had it been sufficiently resorted to ; for t^ eaperiment 
was scarcely attempted; and the efforts to inculcate Protestantism 
in Ireland may be asserted to have been associated fiK>m the very 
commencement, and now most unfortunately blended with all the 
circumstances of national jealousy above mentioned. It originated 
in England, was imported by its government, and was attempted 
to be forced upon the people by the parliament and by the state^ 
in the usual manner of proud contempt^ .... and therefore it 
was that Protestantism received at its very birth the mark of Cain 
upon its forehead, and was avoided with suspicion and odium". 

We cordially concur with Mr. Mason's indignant 
reprobation of the tyrannical and sanguinary means 
by which this enacted Reformation was consummated. 
We leave him the melancholy pleasure of dreaming 
what glorious visions might have been realized from 
an experiment which was never attempted. We deal 
not with such pleasures of imagination, but with facts; 
and since it is a fact trumpeted by Mr. Mason himself, 
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that the expervmmt of preaching and reading the Pro- 
testant gospel was never attempted during the reign of 
Elizabeth, what means the "very general compliance" 
of the Irish nation with the enacted Reformation, 
during a portion of the reign of Elizabeth? Could 
people comply with what they knew not? could they 
know what was not preached? could they preach who 
did not know the language of the people, or take even 
the first step for translating the English prayer-book 
iox full thirteen years after the accession of Elizabeth? 
True, Mr. Mason confesses that this supposed general 
compliance was insincere in the priesthood and better 
educated; superficial in the mass of the people; enforced 
by temporary fears in both; and only the calm which 
precedes the hurricane. But the undoubted fact is, 
that there never was at any one period of Elizabeth's 
reign, any general compliance, superficial or external, 
or of any kind, of the Irish nation with the enacted 
Reformation; Ireland did not pause to deliberate, or 
gather courage for that contest which triumphed in '29. 
She indignantly spumed the enacted Reformation the 
very moment she was aware of 'the real nature and 
intended enforcement of the smuggled enactments of 
1560. The Reformation was enacted by the artifice of 
the speaker of the Irish Commons, who, being in the 
reforming interest, privately got together, on a day 
when the House was not to sit, a few such members as 
he knew to be favourers of that measure. The absent 
members, who were opposed to the reforming interest, 
having understood what passed at that secret conven- 
tion, did/ soon after, in a full and regular meeting of 
the parliament, enter their protest against it; upon 
which the Lord Lieutenant assured many of them in 
particular, with protestations and oaths, that the 
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penalties of that statute would never be inflicted; which 
they too easily believing, suffered it to remain as it 
was. This account Archdeacon Lynch had from many 
trustworthy persons contemporary of the event; and 
Sir Christopher Nugent asserted publicly before 
the king, the traditional report that this statute was 
passed in the fraudulent manner above mentioned.* 
Even had these smuggled enactments been publicly 
passed, they would have regarded the Pale only; and 
no layman, and but few priests of the Pale could under- 
stand them; the English language being, as asserted by 
Mr. Taylor, and, as our journal has already proved, 
almost universally unknown outside the walls of Dub- 
lin. For many years after her accession, Elizabeth had 
no royal officer to enforce her will in Connaught, 
Munster, or Ulster. She dared not restore all the bishops 
deposed by Mary; she was compelled to give up, in the 
case of Loftus of Armagh, the statute of 1560, changing 
the law on the congi d'ilire^ and to leave the Catholic 
bishops of towns, as of Limerick, for many years 
undisturbed possession of their sees. If there was a 
calm, therefore, during the first years of Elizabeth, it 
was not the calm of acquiescence in the enacted refor- 
mation, but the calm of Elizabeth's compulsory suspen- 
sion of the persecuting statutes. Mr. Mason cites 
Parsons, the Jesuit, to prove, that many of the Irish 
frequented the churches; but Parsons speaks of Eng- 
land; and by Mr. Mason's own authority we proceed to 
prove that the Irish nation did not, and indeed could 
not, comply with the enacted Reformation in its public 
worship or its sacraments; imploring, at the same time, 
the attention of any Irish Society man who may read 
our proof, to the godly example of the fathers of the 

* O'Connell's Memoir of the Irish, etc., pp. 141-2. 
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Reformation, and the zeal of the young Irish establish- 
ment for the Irish language, previous to the arrival of 
BedeU: 

"In the Act of Uniformity, the stat. 2 Eliz. c. 13, by which 
the use of the EngUsh Liturgy, and a strict conformity to it, are 
enjoined, a clause is introduced, reciting that EngUsh ministers 
are not be found in Irish churches ; that the Irish people did not 
understand the EngUsh tongue ; and that the Church service can- 
not be celebrated in Irish, as well for the difficulty of getting it 
printed, as that few in the whole realm can read it. The wise 
remedy proposed is, that if the minister of the Gospel cannot 
speak English, he may celebrate the Church service in the Latin 
tongue (114) (Dr. Mant proves that the Latin union was not 
made, and about thirteen years after her accession, Elizabeth and 
her ministers bethought themselves), — that the Reformation in 
England had caused the principle to be laid down in the articles 
of her Church, that * it is a thing plainly repugnant to the word 
of God and the custom of the primitive Church, to have pubUc 
prayers in the church, or to minister the sacrament, in a tongue 
not understood by the people'. Stung by her conscience, or the 
remonstrances of her ministers, * Queen EUzabeth sent over a foimt 
of Irish types in the thirteenth year of her reign, in hope that 
God, in his mercy, would raise up some to translate the New Testa- 
ment into their mother tongue*. And it was ordered that the 
prayers of the (Church should be printed in the Irish language and 
character, and that a church should £e set apart in the chief 
town of every diocese, where they were to be read, and a sermon 
preached to the common people in their own language (106) 
These orders were never fulfiUed during Elizabeth's reign; for the 
types on their arrival were entrusted to John Kearney, treasurer 
of St Patrick's, Dublin, and Nicholas Walsh, chancellor of the 
same, who was afterwards Bishop of Ossory. This prelate com- 
menced a translation of the New Testament, but having been 
prevented from finishing it (by his being prematurely murdered 
by one Bollard, against whom he had issued a process of adultery) 
it was continued by Nehemiah DonneUan, Archbishop of Tuam^ 
?u5sisted by Mr, Kearney, and completed by WilUam Daniel, or 
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O'Donnell, who was afterwards successor of Donnellan in that 
see. The translatioi) was published, a.d. 1602 (not at the ex- 
pense of the Church or of the archbishop), but of the province of 
Connaught and of Sir William Usher, the clerk of the council 

(284) The Book of Common Prayer was also translated 

by Daniel, Archbishop of Tuam ; and printed 1608-9, at his ex- 
pense (286)". 

Thus, after a gestation of the unusually long period 
of nearly half a century since her union with the state, 
the Established Church presented to Ireland a deformed 
prayer book* in the only language understood by nine- 
tenths of the Irish people, whose churches she had 
seized, whose property she plundered, and whose priests 
and bishops she proscribed as heretics and hanged as 
traitors. Was there ever such a cruel mockery of 
common sense, such an outrage on the feelings and 
rights of a nation, such a profane and shameless pros- 
titution of the sacred name of Christianity, as this 
enacted Irish Eeformation ? 

But where was Trinity College ? It was founded, as 
all know, in the year 1593, and founded principally 
for the instruction of the Irish through the medium of 
the Irish tongue. In our remarks on this college, we 
renounce all previous information, and confine our- 
selves rigidly to the authority of Mr. Monck Mason. 
But, alas ! for the glory of the old mistress of Europe ! 
Such is the character drawn by Mr. Mason, that could 
we suppose Catholics guilty of the cunning devices of 
which he accuses them, we might suspect that Mr. 
Mason himself was a Catholic in disguise, who, under 
the name of the Librarian of the King's Lins, Dublin, 
struck a mortal blow at the fame of the national Uni- 
versity. Suppose a foreign Catholic, issuing from the 

* It was imperfecti and had not the Psalms. 
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waste and cheerless aisles of St. Patrick's cathedral; 
we follow him to Christ Church, and behold him 
amazed and motionless, gazing on the blocked-up 
windows, the profane statue, the musty grey dead 
wall, cutting off the head from the church, the sanc- 
tuary from the people. Memory is busy picturing to 
him the solemn yet cheerful cathedral of the continent 
— the lamp burning brightly in evening twilight, or 
dimly seen when noontide rays reflect on pillared 
aisles and massive porch the hues of God's own 
heavenly arch. His ear listens in vain to catch the 
murmured prayer as a relief from the commercial 
bustle and worldly din of the great city around him. 
While he settles his account with the sexton, he 
scarcely masters his emotion, and mutters as he de- 
parts: "Churchrates; churchlands; richest Church in 
the world; minister's money; government grants; 
tithes; what can they have done with their money ?" 
Full of these questions, he hurries along, never dis- 
tracted by the bustle of Dame Street, or even by his 
Irish friend's remarks on King William's new coat; 
and fetching a deep sigh* as he turns his eyes from 
the porticoes to the left, enters the squares of Trinity 
College, where, on inquiring who are those with 
Huguenot faces, whom he sees straggling from an 
obscure Lecture Hall, he is informed that they are 
about to digest the lava of a No-Popery-struck Irish 
professor, not paid by the college, but set up by sub- 
scription, to give vent to the sulphureous and brim- 
stone piety of a section of Irish Protestants. Our 
foreigner retires to his lodgings vowing the exposure 
of the University; and were he one of those unscru- 
pulous Jesuits, the creatures of Mr. Mason's fancy, the 

* " Qui sonpire n'a pas ce qu'il desire" — French Proverb. 
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following paragraphs are drawn up in a twinkling, 
with all the talented ingenuity peculiar to the order, 
and published under Mr. Mason's name, or inserted 
with his permission in the life of Bedell. The first 
paragraph soothes the poor victim to hold his neck 
quietly; the second speaks for itself:— 

"The University seems to have been the sole overflow of 
English propriety liial for several centuries poured abundantly 
into this island from the sister country. It has been from its 
very commencement, a verdant spot in the midst of a parched 
wilderness, where somewhat of the peaceful, the refreshing, and 
the encouraging was ever to be found ; and its present state of 
flourishing prosperity demonstrates the prudent foresight of those 
who first projected this great measure. But (ah ! but) its progress 
to this state of prosperity has been lamentably tardy. Its efficiency 
has always been far short of what it might have been, under 
regulations more politic and enlarged. . . We have stated that 
the instruction of the natives, with a view to prepare them for 
the ministry of the Gospel, was originally provided for in the 
University of Dublin, and encouraged with a special endowment 
— the ancient native places — which were continued until very 
lately, although entirely perverted from their original object, and 
their funds are now appropriated to some other purpose.* They 
appear to have been particularly alluded to in King James's 
letter. Still, the prejudices against the native tongue were so 
strong at the time, that they prevented any serious and continued 
attempts by the heads of the college to make it instrumental as 
a medium of religious instruction. Those persons who enter- 
tained the absurd idea that they could expatriate by mere legis^ 
lation a beloved language from a country in which they could 
scarcely exercise any eflScient act of power, would not be likely 
to admit that there could exist any good policy in having its 
teaching publicly adopted in the University : therefore, while a 
few inducements were holden out to the mere Irish to come there 

* Tlie statutes declared that tliirtj of the seventy schohirs of the house should 
be Irish, and of the poorest " moio digni sint". Their stipend was 3/. annually, 
that of the others only 10s. 
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to be instructed, and they were even, thougli but faintly, en- 
couraged to employ the native tongue in their future ministry, 
it was never imagined or provided that this language should be 
cultivated in the same manner as the classical tongues. No 
establishment of a professorship or appointment of premiums 
appear to have been made ; no continued facilities of lectures, or 
of grammars or other elementary books officially provided ; the 
little that was attempted was inefficiently done ; and such effi:)rts 
soon languished and expired. Some wiser men endeavoured at 
intervals, of themselves or through their influence, to introduce a 
little policy into the system in this respect ; but it was always a 
^^^^^ggl^ against opinion too strong for any permanent result. 
For a century, therefore, the question was scarcely mentioned ; 
even at this enlightened day, when their mistaken notions have 
been very much removed, nothing on the subject has been 
attempted by the rulers of the college, or of the state ; and it has 
been left to a few private individuals to subscribe a fund, and to 
labour much in endeavouring to procure that a professorship of 
the Irish language be founded and endowed in the University, 
and a part of the endowments allotted from its funds". 

Are the rulers of the college prepared to countenance 
the muffled enemy and rabid proselytizer who thus 
levels to the comprehension of every beardless wrangler 
or shallow-brained bigot, the following scathing sar- 
casm on the Protestantism and moral principle of the 
University ? The college which was specially endowed 
for rearing a native ministry, and, through hatred of 
the native language, not from love of Popery, did not 
do so, either had no religious convictions, or sacrificed 
these convictions to national hate or state expediency. 
Now Mr. H. J. M. Mason, L.L.D., M.R.I.A., Sec. IS., 
doth solemnly declare, that Trinity College, through 
hatred of the native language, did not rear a native 
ministry, the world knows that Trinity College was 
never a friend of Popery; and, therefore, in true col- 
legiate style, Trinity College either never had religious 
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convictions, or sacrificed those convictions to national 
hate or to state expediency. But Mr. Mason, exalting 
himself against the enlightened experience of three 
centuries, thinks that it is possible and prudent to 
employ the Irish language as a cover for the prosely- 
tizing action of landlord tyranny, or the barefaced 
bribery of the poor peasant, whom hunger compels to 
barter his conscience for gold Mr. Mason thinks that 
it is consistent with the history and the dignity of the 
college to set herself down in her old age to hatch a 
sable brood, and send them forth full fledged from her 
venerable chimneys and time-hollowed trunks, to prove 
the development of their thieving propensities by the 
number of rotten twigs, or bruised and scentless blos- 
soms pilfered from the exuberant Roman growth of 
our Irish-speaking districts.* Let us hope, that what- 
ever sympathy may be in the College for the language 
and history of Ireland, will not be turned into a chan- 
nel which it never took before; nor diverted from the 
enduring fame to be acquired by the continued publi- 
cation of the Irish documents which have so long 
mouldered on the shelves of the University library. 

Trinity CoUegef was the first scene of Bishop Bedell's 
labours in Ireland; and thus, to the relief of our readers, 
and to our own, after chasing Mr. Mason through all 
the topics of Irish history worthy of remark, as illus- 
trating the sources of the Irish Society's political and 
religious inspiration, we arrive at length at the grand 
figure of the work, — a figure, the like of which, not- 

* " The mere Irish multiplj fastly", bsjb Mr. Ma«on, m a note, p. 120^ ** and 
this fact proves that the time for action is not passed" !! I 

t When he came to Trinity College, Mr. Mason, as nsnal, starts off with a de- 
scription of the ancient literary renown of Ireland. The third cause of this renown 
was, he says (p. 97), Ireland*8 freedom from the inflaence of popery in the seventh 
century. And yet this man of truth says, in page 66, ** certainly in the seventh 
century, popery preserved much influence in Ireland" ! ! ! 
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withstanding all its faults, has seldom appeared in the 
annals of the enacted Reformation. ML the lights of 
Irish and foreign research within Mr. Mason's limited 
command, are profusely lavished, to bring out into 
brilliant distinctness the features of moral and intel- 
lectual greatness with which fancy decks his hero. 
Bedell was of respectable English family, was sent to 
Cambridge at an early age, chosen fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1593, and in 1599, took out his 
degree. From Cambridge he went in " character of 
preacher", to St Mary's, Edmondsbury, Suffolk, whence, 
in 1604, he accompanied Sir H. Wilton to Venice, as 
chaplain to the embassy of King James. We do not 
regret that we cannot follow Bedell to Venice, because 
he was a very different man from his right reverend 
Irish colleagues, — ^because his love of justice won the 
esteem of our poor countrymen, though it could not 
seduce them from their religion; and we were, there- 
fore, almost sorry to find that Mr. Mason has laboured, 
successfully laboured, to prove that Bedell was the 
bosom friend and counsellor of the famous, or infSunous, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, an excommunicated Venetian monk, 
who, for many years, said Mass, in which he disbelieved, 
— ^who wrote six hundred palpable lies in his history 
of the Council of Trent, — ^who held treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemies of his native land, — ^who 
taught that political leaders should be taken off by 
poison, — ^who has excited the loathings even of the 
" English-bred" Protestant Mr. Faber, in his Foreign 
Churches. The acquaintance of an unfrocked monk of 
that character, together with the fact that Bedell did 
in Ireland gather around him two or three fallen 
priests, whose reformation ended in marriage, proves 
that poor Bedell's virtues had some of the properties of 
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the medicated bit of linen, that gathers to itself the 
stray putrid humours that ai*e in the sound body, 
though not of it. Proselytizers, when not mere traders, 
are always blind in proportion to their sincerity. The 
world is laughing at them, and at the forlorn and silly 
means by which they endeavour to relieve the humi- 
liating sense of the spiritual sterility. It was so with 
Bedell. In 1612, he returned from Venice, bringing 
with him the History of the Inquisition and of the Inter- 
dict, whose translation he published, together with the 
Latin translation of the two last books of the Council 
of Trent, contributing thus, unfortunate man ! to swell 
the circulation of apostate lies and Protestant slanders. 
He remained in Edmondsbury until 1615, in which 
year he removed to the parsonage of Horningsheath, 
Suffolk, the gift of his friend. Sir Thomas Jermyn. In 
this parsonage he remained for many years in obscurity, 
because he was a Calvinist in the matter of grace and 
decrees, and taught that the Calvinists differed from 
the Church of England in Church government only, 
nor would he use the bows and gesticulations that 
then grew so much in fashion (85). These opinions 
were, however, a recommendation in Ireland; and, on 
the 30th May, 1626, Bedell was promoted to the ofS.ce 
of Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, by the king's 
mandate, — the most reverend chancellor's recommenda- 
tion, — the vice-chancellor, Dr. James TJssher, approving 
of him, — and was admitted and chosen by the imani- 
mous consent of the fellows, on the 17th of August 
(124). He had not, however, been long in this dignity, 
when he resolved to resign it; for he was at first 
generally supposed to be utterly unfit for the govern- 
ment of the college; and some of his friends plainly 
expressed their fears that he would add another to the 
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catalogue of discreditable provosts, his predecessors, 
who were all notoriously unqualified for their situation 
(138). In fact he was quite unprepared for the rough 
and thorny path which he was to tread among the 
rude broils of such careless men as the heads of the 
college, who had not even a commimion-table, nor 
decent furniture for the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper (135). He could not support himself by 
packing, siding, bandying, and skirmishing with great 
men (139); and these degrading acts were necessary, 
because the collegiate body was a band of factious and 
uncivilized persons (139). He was involved in many 
broils, arising from what Mr. Mason calls the vicious 
principle of election, in which favour and influence 
were so exclusively attended to, that Bedell found 
himself under the necessity of apologizing to the 
primate for fearlessly discharging his duty in a just 
and independent manner.* Finally, a man of that 
virtue, which Mr. Mason gives him, must have had in- 
numerable difficulties, where the exercise of honest 
principle and independence was not at all understood, 
and a straightforward course was constantly impeded 
by the allowances of a corrupted law of opinion in an 
unenlightened and unprincipled age (144). In order 
to correct those evils in their source, 

" Bedell, believing that the charter of Elizabeth had not only 
erred in giving to the fellows too great liberty in the matter of 
election, and failed in establishing a sufficient authority in the 
head of the college ; but had abo led to much confusion, tur- 
bulence, and abuse, by conferring upon the board full power of 
making and repealing statutes, collected them, with alteration, 
into a complete body, drawn up principally after the model of 

* "The fellows were so factious, that nothing oonld please them which came 
from their superiors; and so idle, that they would not take the pains to do the like 
themselves"— p. 144. 
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Emmanuel College, Cambridge : this code is nearly that which 
now regulates the Universitj, but the statute were not fixed bj 
charter and by the proper authority until the thirteenth year of 
Charles 11., although they were finished and read in the chapel 
on September 8th, 1627. The fellowships were made tenable 
for life, the power of enacting and repealing statutes reserved to 
the crown, — the increase of fellows and scholars, the former to 
sixteen, the latter to seventy, approved, — and the office of provost 
established to be donative in the crown'*. 

As King James had already charged the College 
with not performing the trust reposed in them, viz., 
the breeding up the natives in civility, learning, and 
religion, Bedell attempted to employ the funds for 
their intended objects, and, 

**On his return to Ireland, in June 1628, he immediately 
caused the following statute to be enacted, on June 28 : — * That 
an Irish lecture is to be read publicly in the hall, when all the 
natives^ who have Zl. a year, are enjoined to be present, as also 
at Irish prayers in the chapell, upon holy-days*. It was ako 
ordered — that the natives should lose their weekly allowance, if 
they were absent from Irish prayers upon the Sunday; and 
shortly after his promotion another order was made through his 
influence, which is thus recorded: *• An Irish chapter to be read 
in the Testament, by one of the natives at dinner in the hall, and 
so to continue between twelve of the most profidentest, until the 
rest be able to perform it, which we enjoin them all within half 
a year, on default thereof to be deprived of their native's stipend' ". 

These regulations, together with the translation of 
the Psalms, are the principal proofe given of Bedell's 
attempt to struggle against the overwhelming opinions 
and prejudices of the College on the subject of the Irish 
tongue. Mr. Mason assures us that the students fol- 
lowed the example of their superiors, and were a "wild 
and irregular band". They were wild, indeed, as Mr. 
Mason himself tells us. Among the punishments in^ 
flicted by Bedell, were the following; — 
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"August. — ^Bawlej, for drunkennefls, to be denied further 
maintenance from the College ; especially, having added to his 
fault the knocking of Strandk his head against the seate in the 
chapel*. 

" Sept. 5. — ^ Booth, for taking up a pig of Sir Samuel Smith's, 
and that openly in the day time, before many, and causing it to 
be dressed in gowne, inviting Mr. Rollo and Sir Conway (who 
knew not of it). Condemned to i)e whipped openly in the hall, 
and pay for the pig* **. 

Having filled the office of provost for something 
more than two years, Bedell was, through means of 
his tried friend Sir Thomas Jermyn, and the zealous 
seconding of Laud, promoted to the united sees of 
Kilmore and Ardagh, and lost no time in removing to 
his new stall in that Augean stable, the Irish State 
Church. He arrived in Kilmore in 1630. But alas, 
his cares had only commenced. His united dioceses 
were situated in a country exclusively Irish, and were 
not exempt from the disorders of the whole Irish Es- 
tablishment. The Irish sees had been scandalously 
wasted by the profligacy of the first Protestant bishops. 
Several were reduced to £50 a year, as Waterford and 
Eilfenora and others, and some to five marks, as 
Cloyne and Kilmacduagh (167). Bedell found that 
the revenues of his sees had been so excessively dilapi- 
dated, that he was compelled to enter a suit in a court 
of law against Mistress Moigne, the widow, and Roger 
Moigne, the son of his predecessor, who had leased out 
the episcopal lands for the longest possible term; had 
taken very great fines, and reserved inconsiderable 
rents; had sold some perpetual advowsons, and on the 
ruins of these two plundered bishoprics had founded 
his family, and purchased a signory for his son.* 

* This bibhop signed the deolaration against toleration in 1626; and in a con- 
gratolatorj letter to Ussher, on his promotion to the primacy, gires some instruo- 

5 
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Bedell succeeded in recovering a portion of the spoil 
from the heirs of the episcopal plunderer. But on 
whatever side he looked, corruptions and disorders of 
all kinds opened a wide field for his energy. He found 
the cathedral church of Ardagh, one of the most an- 
cient in Ireland (and said to have been built by St. 
Patrick) together with the bishop's house there, both 
down to the ground : the church of Kilmore without 
bell or steeple, font or chalice; the parish churches all 
in a manner ruined and unroofed and unrepaired; the 
people, saving a few British planters here and there, 
(who were not a tenth part of the population), (171), 
determined Catholics ; and the people wretchedly 
poor, from paying double tithes, to their own and to 
the Protestant rectors. Nor did he find much conso- 
lation ill the character of his clergy. Carte, whatever 
we may think of his vis cansequmticBj states " that as 
scandalous livings naturally make scandalous minis- 
ters", the clergy of the Established Church were gene- 
rally ignorant and unlearned, loose and irreligious in 
their lives and conversations, and very careless in ob- 
serving uniformity and decency in divine worship. 
They were the mere backwoodsmen of Saxon civiliza- 
tion. The clergy of the united sees of Ardagh and 
Kilmore were not an exception. Mr. Mason tells us 
(p. 236), that Bedell found their morals openly scan- 
dalous for drunkenness, gross ignorance, and all sorts 
of profligacy. They were thirty-two in number; of 
whom Bedell believed seven or eight in each diocese 
to " be of good sufficiency^, but who were not able to 

tions on the best means of preserving ecclesiastical property ! This precious 
docnment of hypocrisy is found in voL i of Dr. Manfs "History of the Irish 
Charch". May we be allowed to ask, is it Irish kindness to strafigers which has 
so long saved his lordship of Down from the severe castigation so richly meiited 
by that same slanderous '^History of the Irish Church"? It is a continued tissue 
of lies against the Catholics of Ireland. 
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speak tlie Irish language, nor perform divine offices, 
nor converse with the people, though many of them 
held two, three, four, or more vicarages a-piece 
(p. 171). Was there ever such an outrage on common 
sense as this enacted Irish Reformation ? 

The natural cleanliness of Bedell's taste led him to 
use a scythe in his garden ; and first, in order to give 
to authority the weight of example, he resigned the 
see of Ardagh, resolved to rid one little corner of the 
Establishment of scandalous pluralities. It was by no 
means unusual for Protestant bishops to hold dozens 
of benefices for their own use, and Lord Strafford, in 
his correspondence with Laud, irreverently threatens 
a purge for the Archbishop of Cashel, who kept six- 
teen vicarages (p. 158). As the prelates yielded to 
the snares of family aggrandizement and ambition, of 
nepotism, luxury, and pride (p. 175), and as what Mr. 
Mason calls the Roman innovation of the union of Irish 
sees (Lord Stanley must be a Roman), gave a fuller scope 
for the development of vicious propensities, the inferior 
clergy generally followed the example of their supe- 
riors; but we will not conceal what Mr. Mason tells us, 
that Bedell's clergy followed his example, and resigned 
their pluralities, with the exception of Dean Bernard, 
chaplain, and afterwards biographer, of Primate Ussher. 
A violent altercation ensued. The dean publicly tra- 
duced Bedell in his grace's pulpit in Cavan; but Bedell 
ended the dispute by wishing the dean " to become an 
humble and modest man". Non-residence was, of 
course, another plague- spot of the Establishment. The 
united sees of Ardagh and Kilmore had, besides the 
two deaneries and archdeaconries, sixty-four benefices 
in the year 1622. Of these, twenty of the incumbents 
were non-residents, who, possessing at a moderate 

5b 
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average two benefices each, leave fourteen residents, 
serving their churches in person or by the assistance 
of ten curates. Of the whole number, tico were of the 
country by birth, and how many could speak Irish, after 
twenty years of almost uninterrupted peace, in dioceses 
exclusively Irish? Ussher's visitation book tells that 
the same number — two — "were capable of reading 
service in the Irish tongue". Was there ever such a 
downright mockery as this enacted Reformation ? (p. 
168). Bedell bound all his clergy by oath to reside. 

But the giant injustice yet remains. Corruption 
had crept into the administration of all things sacred, 
so that they were shamefully exposed to sale; and there 
was scarcely anything in the diocese that was sound 
(p. 169). Corruption was enthroned in every ecclesi- 
astical court in the land. " 1 have been wont (Bedell 
writes to Ussher) to except one court, but trust me, 
my lord, I have heard it said among great personages 
here, that my lord primate is a good man, but his court 
is as corrupt as others" (p. 187). In his own court 
Bedell found the people harassed and religion scanda- 
lized by oppression and extortion; excessive fees taken 
in his name for everything done, his officers making it 
their business to draw people into suits, and keep them 
so long, that for three-pence worth of the tithe of turf, 
they would be put to five pounds charge ! ! (p. 196); 
and excommunication going about in so sordid and 
base a manner, that as a spiritual it was despised, and 
as a temporal punishment justly and universally re- 
garded as an intolerable tyranny. By such means 
Dr. Allen Cooke, Bedell's chancellor, had earned 
amongst the shameless a disgraceful eminence. He 
was much " cried out against" and known among the 
Irish by a scandalous nickname, expressive of his 
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public contempt of all appearance of justice. Bribes 
went about barefaced; and penance was every day ex- 
changed for money (184), because Dr. Allen Cooke, 
having purchased his place from his predecessor, 
believed he had a right to its profits. Bedell resolved 
to eradicate this abuse, but looked in vain to his right 
reverend colleagues for sympathy or support, for, to 
use the very words we find in Mr. Mason (188), Ussher 
saw the necessity of cutting off many abuses, but tole- 
rated abominable corruptions, though he apprehended 
that they would bring a curse and a ruin upon the 
whole constitution. Though Bedell stood alone, he 
adopted the bold measure of sitting in his own court 
in place of his chancellor, who instituted a suit, and 
obtained a confirmation of his right, with £100 
against him from the lord chancellor, because, aa the 
latter confessed to Bedell himself, the lord chancellor's 
father had left only a registrar's place to his hopeful 
son, who was therefore bound, for his own interest, to 
uphold the power of the ecclesiastical courts ! What 
a remarkable proof, truly exclaims Mr. Mason, of the 
want of principle in that age, when chancellor Bolton 
thus shamelessly and gratuitously confesses his guilt 
to the man whom he had robbed 1 Such were the 
^^ features and mien of British justice" among the Irish ! 
Bedell, however, impugned the authority of the chan- 
cellor in another way, by denying the validity of his 
patent (in which 500 Latin words were found hanging 
in the air without a verb). The suspended chancellor 
appealed to the primate, who quashed the matter by 
inducing him to appoint a surrogate. But the primate 
himself came into direct collision with Bedell on the 
subject of the triennial visitation. Bedell receiving 
the visiting mandate with indignation, flung the bull 
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out of his handy and trampled it under his feet, but to 
no purpose; for he had the mortification to see the dis- 
graceful scenes of that and of the king's visitation en- 
acted before his face, — scenes, both of which, says M. 
Clogy (Mason's favourite authority), were " a heathenish 
jubilee, in which for days and nights they did abandon 
themselves to such excesses and riots, as if they had 
come out of the bottomless pit ! ! ! and were posting to 
that visitation; and the poor clergy paid for all, under 
pain of heresy or excommunication, which they carried 
under their girdles, haud ignota loquor" (p. 202). Thus 
did the filthy scum of Luther and Cranmer's unearthly 
cauldron overflow poor Ireland, burning her to the 
bone, and wasting her to this hour. 

Mr. Mason says that Bedell did all in his power. 
" Formerly**, in ordaining^ the poor applicant, says M. 
Clogy, had to pay so much to the bishop, so much for 
his wife ! ! ! so much for the chaplain, so much for the 
secretary; and so from the cook and butler to the 
grooms of the stable ! ! and all the rest ! ! ! so that the 
poor minister did not know how to come so well pro- 
vided as to satisfy so many cravers. All this Bedell 
suppressed, and endeavoured to make his unwieldy 
mother rub her eyes and rise out of the kennel, by 
holding in his diocese a diocesan synod for the little re- 
formation of his clergy. But, poor Church ! ! even that 
stir of your chain made Protestant Ireland tremble for 
your existence. The penalties of premunire, star 
chambers, and high commissioner's court, with other 
state^forged fetters, and above all, the terrible Strafibrd, 
arose in frightful prospective, ready to crush Bedell to 
the dust; but, at the earnest request of Ussher, he was 
allowed to escape as a harmless, well-meaning, but mis- 
guided man. Our readers, who wish, can consult Mr. 
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Mason (p. 216) on these diocesan statutes. We select 
but one, which illustrates the influence of the domestic 
virtues of Bedell's clergy on the discharge of their 
public duty. "All the ministers subscribed all the 
statutes, except Dr. Faythful Teate, who objected to 
the tenth, which was ' that women should sit without 
the chancel, apart from the men'; because Dr. Faythful 
Teate had lately ordered a new seat for his wife within 
the chancel, and was loath to remove it". Who does 
not admire your conjugal faithfulness. Dr. Faythful 
Teate?* 

We hope that the numerous and influential party 
to which Mr. Mason refers in the following, will not 
countenance him or his society in the persecution of 
the poor Irish. He speaks of Bedell's opinions on the 
high and low Church split of the Establishment:— 

" Finally, we must perceive, from every part of Bedell's con- 
duct, how very different were the high Church principles, by 
which he was so manifestly swayed, to those which are now 
becoming fashionable in England, and which, in fact, are but a 
more luxuriant second bloom of those that he had disapproved of 
to his hindrance, when an humble pastor at Homingsheath ; and 
we must also observe, that he formed no precedent for persons, 
who now ransack antiquity to enable them to urge upon the con- 
sciences of men, on the authority of the Fathers and of tradition^ 
opinions and ceremonies which our fathers had rejected, and our 
Church by imprecations condemned, and who, putting thenn forth 
also as matters of vast consequence towards the perfection of a 
Christian Church, imitate the requirements of Rome herself, in 
the demand for implicit faith in their importance. Before Bedell 
would have ventured to press any such matters upon the minister 
of an English Church, as a dogma which he should believe and 
inculcate, he would certainly have inquired whether or not it were 

* This account of the comiptlon of the Irish Establishment is taken ezclusiyely 
from Mr. Mason. We are unwilling to stir np that sink^Strafford's correspondence 
with Laud, and some of the Irish prelates. 
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in the bond; or at least, if argued that it were to be implied from 
it, — Is it written in the great text book, from which the draft of 
the human contract was originally made? Nor would he upon 
lesser warrant than this have raised questions to distract the peace 
of the Church — ^to tempt to a breach of its imity by schism ; or 
what is still worse, to contribute to l^e widening of tliat aperture, 
through which there is danger that a current of apostacy will set 
in, and a deluge of spurious Romanism inundate the plains that 
have been redeemed from spiritual stagnation, [oh!] by the 
labours and the blood of so many worthies of the English Refor- 
mation". 

We are not at all certain that we understand Mr. 
Mason: perhaps his "bonds'*, "drafts'*, " text-books", 
"his apertures", "deluges", "Protestant plains'*, and 
"stagnation", disorder our judgment. But, we ask, is 
not the authority of the Fathers and of tradition a 
better authority for dictating opinions to the con- 
sciences of men, than the Anglican Church, which, in 
Mr. Mason's own principles, can, even on indifferent 
matters, bind the consciences of its ministers ? (p. 250). 

Mr. Mason assures us that at the time of Bedell, a 
superstition universally prevailed among our country- 
men, that by the special interposition of St. Patrick, 
the devil could not speak Irish. We do not stop to in- 
quire what were the unclerical, the unchristian, the 
savage acts of the reformers by which the Irish were 
thus induced to believe that the reformers received 
their mission from below. Bedell resolved to prove at 
all events that he and his clergy were not wicked 
spirits incarnate, and assumed that character of 
Protestant patron of the Irish tongue in which Mr. 
Mason studies to exalt him. He learned the language 
himself, though he was sixty years of age. It was a 
very simple way of proving to the natives that he was 
not a devilj an imputation, which, if we believe Mr. 
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MasoB, must have sadly detracted from the efficiency 
of the Ardagh and Ellmore clergy; for Bedell found 
aU other relations, except that of receiving the tithes, 
snapped asunder between parson and flock. He col- 
lected around him, aa we have already stated, a few 
apostate priests, for the priests all knew the Irish lan- 
guage, and proved how well they could use it. He 
had Irish service every Sunday in his cathedral; drew 
up a short catechism to be printed on one sheet, with 
English and Irish on opposite pages; translated some 
homilies of St. Chrysostom and St. Leo, in praise of 
scripture; and prepared himself for the fatal work 
which raised a storm against him that even his dog- 
gedness could not resist. Several millions sterling had 
been swallowed up by the State Church since the 
accession of Elizabeth. Priests, friars, and bishops 
had been strung up on gibbet®, or sunk in the sea, for 
coming to preach Christianity to the Irish in the only 
language which the Irish understood; and yet this 
State Church, which came to oppose scriptural light 
and private judgment to popish darkness and the 
authority of the Church, had not yet translated the 
scriptures into the Irish tongue. Bedell resolved to 
translate them. He had already, in 1634, with great 
difficulty, succeeded,' against the violent opposition of 
Bramhall, Bishop of Deny, in inducing the Irish con- 
vocation to pass the following canons : 1. "That every 
beneficiary and curate shall endeavour that the con- 
fession of sins, and absolution, and all the second service 
(at or before the communion to the homily or sermon), 
when the people all or most are Irish, shall be used 
in English first, and after in Irish, ifihs ordinary of 
the place shall so think ff^ which he scarcely ever did, as 
Mason himself confesses. 2. " That where the minister 
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is an Englishman, and many Irish in the parish, such 
a clerk may be chosen as shall be able to read the parts 
of the service which shall be appointed to be read in 
Irish if it may he; and 3rd, when all or most of the people 
are Irish, they shall provide the Bible and two books 
of common prayer in the Irish tongue, as soon as they 
may be had". But they had no Bible in the Irish 
tongue; and forty years of infamy were yet to elapse 
before they had one. Bedell resolved to translate the 
Old Testament which, with the exception of the psalms, 
had not yet been attempted. He had, however, already 
given too much alarm to authorities in Church and 
State, and to anti-Irish prejudices, by even the few and 
abortive measures above mentioned. An outcry was 
raised against him, not because he provoked the Ca- 
tholics by intolerance — ^for, as far as we can learn, he 
did not persecute, though he bribed — but because his 
measures were contrary to the interests of the English in 
Ireland^ by his endeavouring to make the conquered and 
enslaved Irish capable of preferment in Church and State^ 
which was the portion of the conquerors^ which no man did 
ever so much as once attempt b^ore his lordship (275). 
Thus did these right reverend gentlemen put their prin- 
ciples in their pockets, and maintain English interests in 
Ireland at the expense of their own sworn articles. Even 
Ussher told Bedell not to be building castles in the air 
(269). Ah ! well may Mr. Monck Mason, LL.D., pen 
the following condemnation of Church and State (268), 
exc, exc. • 

'' It may be added that the Church and State were in this 
point of view diametrically opposed to each other in their mamier 
of acting towards the poor Roman Catholics, who were kept out 
of the only path which led to conformity, by the exclusiveness of 
the former, and yet were required to practise it, by the enactments 
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of the latter; while the state was absurdly contradictory to itself 
also, in passing laws with many penalties, which were never 
promulgated in the language of at least one-half [nine-tenths] the 
population of the kingdom*'. 

Not disheartened by the opposition of his brethren, 
nor by the determined -adherence of the Irish to their 
beloved Church, Bedell selected, by the advice of 
Ussher, a Mr. King (who had formerly been a Ca- 
tholic) to translate the Bible. Every day after dinner 
or supper, writes M. Clogy, the bishop read a portion 
of the translation, comparing it with the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, the English version, and Deodati's Italian 
translation. He was assisted in his work of correction 
by Dennis O'Sheridan, an apostate priest; and so 
strenuously did he labour, that he finished the transla- 
tion in two or three years, sent for types to Holland, 
and resolved to print it in his own house and at his 
own expense. But the inconsistency of the establish- 
ment had not yet been made sufficiently palpable. An 
opposition much more formidable than that which he 
had met with four years before, set in from the 
members of his own creed and rank, against the trans, 
lation.* In 1633, Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had been chosen chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and he, as well as Strafford, joined, or rather led, the 
opposing party. Believing, as it was pretended, that 
the translator was a weak and contemptible man; 
and fearing that the work would be exposed to the 
scorn of the nation, if such a man were known to be 
its translator, they fomented the jealousy of the ife- 
formed Divines against the Bible, and one of them, 
named Bailey, was put forward to crush both the un- 
fortunate translator and his imprudent patron. A 

* Anderson's Historical Sketches of Native Irish, p. 62. 
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scandalous information having been lodged in the high 
commission court against King, who, it was contended, 
had thereby forfeited his benefice, Bailey came down 
to Kilmore with a grant under the great seal, and 
violently took possession of the benefice. Bedell 
remonstrated in vain — ^he solemnly accused Bailey of 
a violation of his oath not to hold more than one 
vicarage, but Bailey, relying on Church and State 
support, was deaf to remonstrances, applied to the 
Prerogative Court for a dispensation of the oath, 
obtained it, and defied his bishop, who, thereupon ex- 
communicated him. Bailey appealed from the sentence 
to the Primate's Prerogative Court. Bedell at first 
declined the jurisdiction of that court, but when at 
length he appeared, he was not attended to, was 
treated with the highest contempt, and declared con- 
tumacious, while his perjured opponent was absolved 
from the excommunication and confirmed in this be- 
nefice. The wretched translator — he was almost eighty 
years, not appearing, as by law he was bound, was 
taken pro confesao^ deprived of his ministry and living, 
and fined £100, decreed to be attached and imprisoned, 
and delivered over to a pursuivant, who " haled" him 
by the head and feet to horse's back and carried him to 
Dublin. Here he was detained in prison for four or 
five months, and denied the privilege of purging his 
supposed contempt by oath, though he was so sick (it 
was stated) that he could not appear in court. Bedell's 
right reverend colleagues of the High Commission Court 
did (he tells us) some of them pity King's case, but 
advised him simply to submit himself and acknowledge 
his sentence just. Even Primate Ussher, who had re- 
commended King, abandoned him and his patron, and 
informed the latter that this last measure — the trans- 
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ktion of the Bible — had so inflamed the indignation 
of Protestant piety, already sufficiently excited by the 
attempted abolition of pluralities and of non-residence, 
that the successor of St Patrick in the primatial see 
deemed it no longer prudent to assist his reforming 
lordship of Kilmore (292).* Thus, with the unani- 
mous consent of Church and State, and of the English 
interest in Ireland, ^^ was that great work^ the translation 
of GodPs word J mortally wounded through the side of Us 
translator^, the unfortunate King. Such was Bedell's 
complaint to lord Straflfbrd, one hundred years after 
the Reformation ! Praise be to Heaven, the zeal of 
our clergy, and the devoted attachment of their flocks, 
have resisted the active rage of proselytism and the 
enactments of an infernal code: Providence, however, 
to remove temptation and to confoimd error, some- 
times took the direction of ajffairs visibly into its own 
hands, compelling the passions of the enemies of our 
faith to forward the interests of His Church, by contra- 
dicting their own sworn principles, and exposing 
themselves in their true light to the Irish people, as an 
English garrison for English interests, in an English 
conquest, and not as the members or heads of a Chris- 
tian Church. Such was visibly the case in this 
abortive attempt to translate the Bible into Irish. 
Can we be surprised, that these facts (taken exclusively 
from Mr. Mason's memoir) have wrung from him the 
humiliating confession, that the Irish Protestant 
Church was an unscriptural sinecure, a secular cor- 
poration, the unscrupulous slave of State ? 

" The Protestant Reformation never extended to Ireland, ex- 
cept merely to the Church Establishment : certainly not as a great 
revolution of mind, connected with the understandings and 

* Andenon's Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, p. C3. 
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feelings of the people. To effect this, no Bibles were circulated, 
or made accessible to the public, as in Great Britain ; spiritual 
teaching through the pulpit, or any other means, was entirely 
neglected : the native language was not issued as a medium of 
instruction: the nation was commanded by the English govern- 
ment to become Protestant, and for that very reason remained 

obstinately Popish When, therefore. Bedell was called 

upon to exercise his ministry here, the island was almost entirely 
Popish [and continued so after him, thank God] and its PrO' 
testant establishment had as little effect on Hie religion of the 
people^ as a chariot^ lashed upon the deck of a ship^ has in pro- 
moting her course. Its powers^ its machinery, might, perhaps, 
have been excellent, but it ukls entirely impotent, and it rested in 
its fetters above an element, wherein its usefulness could not be 
exercised or its value experienced". 

Strikingly irreverent confession of the spiritual im. 
becility of the Irish State Church, from the lips of her 
pious child, Mr. Mason ! Who questions the abstract 
beauty of the illustration, by which a felicitous fancy 
fetters that state engine of English make, and lashes 
it to the deck of the tempest-tossed vessel? But 
shall the brilliancy of his imagination deprive us of 
our senses and of his facts ? Does it give a faithful 
picture of State Church influence on poor Ireland's 
troubled and fatal course previous to X641? Is it 
true that the Irish Church and its machinery were 
not an integral part of the vessel of the state ? — did 
she not wring tithes from the people? — recusants* 
fines? — fines for christenings and for marriages? — 
where were the Dr. Allen Cookes and the abominable 
corruptions of her ecclesiastical courts, which made 
men pay five pounds expense for three pence worth of 
the tithe of turf ?— where was the declaration against 
Popery, signed in his own bouse on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1626, by Dr. James Ussher and the ssembled 
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Hi'chlnshops and bishops of Ireland — some of them the 
very men who, twelve years after, persecuted Bedell 
for translating the Bible, — thus, with one hand con- 
signing to eternal torments nine-tenths of the Irish 
people, and with the other, locking up the sole Pro- 
testani remedy which could save them ? Are these the 
proofs of an impotent imbecility and fettered energy ? 
Oh ! that Mr. Mason had imaged things truly — ^what 
woes had been averted from Ireland, — what horrors 
from the Christian iiame, what disgrace from humanity, 
if, on the poor storm-beaten and pirate plundered 
" ErivTy the state engine and its machinery had hung 
harmless in their fetters between deck and clouded sky 
— had not been plied incessantly — plied by parson 
hands for sordid gain — straining the convulsed vessel 
down the cataract, and strewing the abyss with the 
fragments of her wreck. 

The last scene of Bedell's life discloses unutterable 
woes to Ireland, and proves how little she deserved 
them. He died during the first stage of that revolu- 
tion which swept from the earth the old proprietors of 
the soU, — dismantled every fortress, every castle, in 
the kingdom: forced the puritan trooper into the 
monastery and the cathedral, or left them blackened 
ruins, and brought down on this wretched land all that 
inexpressible accumulation of horrors embodied by 
traditionary lore in the "Curse of Cromwell''; a 
curse which forced upon Ireland the most desperate 
and fiendish spirits of the republican army — aliens in 
language, aliens in blood, aliens in religion; rebels to 
their king, rebels to the son of the author of their 
fortune, rebels to every nobler feeling of humanity, 
but as a body, both themselves and their descendents, 
the ever consistent slaves of sordid self. They made 
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Ireland what she remains to this day; not a solid and 
pillared edifice, suiting the convenience and gratifying 
the lawful pride of its occupants, but one of those 
castles in whose walls, rent by Cromwell's cannon, the 
yawning chasm almost severs the foundation from the 
aristocratic battlements; a miracle to every passenger, 
that they have not long ago crumbled to the earth, 
and buried in their ruins the foolish owner and the 
wretched herd which he had sheltered beneath them. 
As a pretext for the intended extermination of the 
Irish Catholics, and afterwards for the parliamentary 
plunder of their properties by the infamous Act of 
Settlement, Cromwellian interest and lying maintained 
that this Irish convulsion of 1641 was a rebellion for 
religion and a massacre without mercy. The lie still 
lives; and when the Orange organs of a furious faction 
point out the apparent parallel between the present 
crisis and 1641, in the Scotch disruption, the Anglican 
movement so similar to Laud's, and the universal and 
just discontent in Ireland, do they not rake up the old 
lying terrors of 1641, to prove that Ireland now seeks 
blood, in order that they and all whom it may concern 
might have a pretext for shedding hers in torrents ? 
Does not even now a leading Oxford doctor (Mr. 
Palmer), an Irishman, affix on his native land the 
charge of murdering 160,000 Protestants, that is, some 
hundreds more than were in all Ireland in 1641 ? Mr. 
Mason is more candid. He has, it is true, some vague 
flourishes about massacre and extirpation — for such 
bloody spectres hover unbidden around the pious Pro- 
testant pen when it tells of 1641 — ^but he cautiously 
abstains from mentioning numbers. He could not do 
so, because the materiab of his new work evince the 
humanity, honour, and inviolable fidelity to plighted 
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faith which distinguished our poor countrymen, aa well 
as the frightful political oppression which drove them 
to tread the path which they had seen taken by Scotch- 
men with infinitely less provocation. We give, with- 
out comment, the following extracts: — 

'* It is surely of the greatest importance, that the national cha- 
racter of a population so immense as that of Ireland should be 
well imderstood; and yet, there is none which, for a long period 
of time, has been so much misconceived. The natives of that 
country, although they are so easily excited to turbulence, are not 
in the least degree influenced to it by a democratic and disloyal 
spirit; they have never exhibited the slightest tendency to it in any 
part of their history^ but quite the reverse: all their impulses are of 
an aristocratic nature — ^veneration for religion, — ^reverence for 
antiquity and estabHshment (not the Irish) — respect for family, 
rank, station — ^they have no regard for upstarts, and readily con- 
descend to the old cast, as they call them. In the Rebellion of 
1641, in the midst of the most ungovernable fury, the most bar- 
barous massacre, the most ruthless carnage (sops for Cerberus), 
which, as a storm or a flood, rushed over the entire country, the 
manner and the person of the beloved and venerated Bedell, 
remained for a long time, like the native towers, unaffected by 
the hurricane — . . . the insurgents could not destroy what they 

had regarded with affection and gratitude To do justice to 

the Irish people, and in answer to those who deny them those 
quaUties, it must be remembered that they are reciprocal ; and we 
might as reasonably expect the reflection of a mirror without an 
original object to produce it, as gratitude and veneration to dis- 
cover themselves in the hearts of those who have never been 
treated with benevolence and sympathy : and had there been many 
more such individuals as Bedell among the English who were 
resident in Ireland, there would, doubtless, have been many more 
exceptions to the general havoc". 

Mr. Mason, of course, throws much blame on the 
priests, regrets that Bibles had not been distributed, 
and assigns the spiritual despotism of Rome, and the 
desire of restoring the ancient dynasties, as the grand 

6 
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cause of the rebellion. But let us see can we discover 
from him any other cause : — 

" The Protestant clergy were generally a very inefficient, un- 
educated, and demoralized set of men (334). Among the pre- 
lates there were, doubtless, some eminent persons — Ussher, 
Bedell, Bramhall ; but by far the greater number of their bre- 
thren were worldly and time serving men. The Protestant laity, 
where the ever-prevailing influence of intermarriage had not 
made them become Irish and Popish in their sentiments, generally 
lived in a state of ignorance of their own doctrines, and of 
bigoted intolerance of those of others. They assumed an oflTen- 
sive superiority over the Papists, grounded on the mere circum- 
stance of their being the dominant party. The number of those 
whose conduct was affected by this scriptural creed was small, 
and their character not so prominent as to become the subject 
of history. The government of the country was of the worst 
possible description; and after that the celebrated Strafford had 
been recalled, weak, disordered, imcertain, and destitute alike of 
knowledge, principle, or means. Its general object was to carry 
Protestant ascendency in Church and State with a high hand, 
and to be intolerant to the Papists in both. They who looked 
into the character of Sir W. Parsons and Sir John Barlow, who 
were appointed Lords Justices in 1640, conceived, not without 
reason, that they by no means wished to crush the rebeUion in 
its beginnings, but were secretly desirous the madness of the 
Irish might take its free course, so as to gratify their hopes of 
gain by sure and extensive forfeitures". 

But why follow this uncompromising Protestant and 
Emancipation Act repealer further in his general vindi- 
cation of the Irish of 1641? Let us come to Bedell. 
The conduct of the Irish to him and to his family, 
proves how well the Irish could respect disinterested- 
ness and honesty in a religious opponent, who had 
done every thing in 'his power by mild means to per- 
vert them, but without success. We transcribe, without 
distinction, from Mr. Mason, Burnet, and Carte : — 
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^* The county of Cavan was raised at once, and in a more re- 
gular manner than the others. Phelim M^Hugh M^Shane 
O'Reilly, representative of that county in parliament, was, for 
his parts, activity, and experience, made chieftain of these septs, 
and his nephew Mulmar being high sheriff, he caused him to 
make use of the authority of his office to convene all the county 
together and order them to meet in arms. They seized on 
Loughoughter and all places of strength, excepting the castles 
of Keilagh and Crohan — places built by two Scottish knights, 
Sir Francis Hamilton and Sir John Craig, by whom they were 
bravely defended until June, 1642 (p. 344). It may be easily 
imagined how much Bedell was struck with that fearful storm 
that was breaking on every hand of him, although it did not 
break upon himself. His house was in no condition to make any 
resistance, so that it was not any apprehension of the opposition 
that might ]be made to them that bound them up [the rebels]. 
Great numbers of his neighbours also flew to him for shelter. 
The Irish expressed their esteem for him in such a manner that 
he had reason to ascribe it wholly to that over-ruling power 
[Irish gratitude] that stilled the raging of the seas and the tumults 
of the people. They seemed to be overcome with his exemplary 
conversation, and the charity that he had upon all occasions ex- 
pressed for them; and they often said that he should be the last 
Englishman that should be sent out of Ireland (p. 346). When 
the rebels in Cavan were informed that the Irish had been dis* 
appointed in their designs upon the casde of Dublin, they took 
the extraordinary step of applying to Bedell to interpose with 
the Lords Justices in their behalf This Bedell very willingly 
imdertook to do. The chief rebels also promised to lay down 
their arms and to restore the English to their possessions. The 
petition was as follows: — * Whereas we, his majesty's loyal sub- 
jects, have of long time groaned under many grievous pressures, 
by the rigorous government of those who respect more the 
advancement of their own private fortunes than the honour of 
his majesty or the welfare of us his subjects ; and notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of our agents sent from parliament, we find our- 
selves of late threatened with far greater and more grievous 
vexa-tions, either with captivity of our conscience, our losing of 

6b 
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our lawful liberties, or utter expulsion from our native seats, 
without any just ground given on our parts to alter his majesty's 
goodness continued to us, of all which we find great cause of fear 
in the proceedings of our neighbour nations, and do see it already 
attempted upon by certain petitioners, for the like course to be 
taken in this kingdom for the effecting thereof in a compulsory 
way (alluding to the avowed intention of a large section of 
English Protestants to exterminate the Irish Catholics). In the 
preventing, therefore, of such evils, for the preservation of his 
majesty's honour and our own liberties, we thought fit to take 
into our hands such forts, as, coming into the possession of others, 
might prove disadvantageous and tend to the utter ruin of the 
kingdom. And we do hereby declare, that we harbour not the 
least thought of disloyalty to his majesty, only we desire that 
such a course may be settled by the parliament of Ireland, 
whereby the liberties of our consciences may be secured unto us, 
and we eased of other burdens in civil government. As for the 
mischiefs that have happened, we, with the noblemen and gentle- 
men and such others of the several counties of this kingdom, are 
ready to cause restitution to be made, as in part we have already 
done'" (p. 352). 

We have given this document to show the secret of 
Bedell's power. He saw the miseries of the people, 
and did not hesitate to draw up this exposition of their 
wrongs. It was signed by many chief leaders among 
the Irish, and by Edmund O'Reilly, that was the most 
cunning artificer of them all. 

'' During the time of the bishop's residence at his palace in 
Kilmore, he received a very extraordinary message from the 
titular (Catholic) bishop of the diocese, who had come to reside 
at Cavan. His name was Swiney ;* his brother had been con- 

[* Of the life of Dr. Owen Swiney, ^hop of Kilmore, little ii known beyond what 
may be gleaned from the onfair statements of the Bchismatical Walsh— history of 
Remonstrance, pp. 15, 574, 607. Dr. Swiney was one of the two bishops that re- 
sided in Ireland A.D. 1661-2. For a long time before 1665 he was bedridden, and 
unable to discharge any duty that required bodily exertion. In 1665, his former 
only colleague, Dr. McQeoghegan, being deceased, he had now two other bishops 
with him in Ireland, Burke of Tuam, and Plunket of Ardagh (Co/Zedumi on Irish 
Church History^ by Dr. Renehan, p, 416> The letter of " Indiction** to the Na- 
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verted by Bedell, and was for some time entertained in his house. 
The Catholic bishop wrote a letter to Bishop Bedell, requesting 
to be admitted to lodge in his house, and assuring him that it 
would enable him to protect and preserve him. [Mason as well 
as Burnet misrepresents the motives of this offer, but let the 
facts speak for themselves.] Bedell answered his reverend and 
loving brother, Dr. Swiney, that he preferred declining the 
proffered protection. Were it not for the assertion of M. Clogy, 
it might be presumed that Swiney was not induced to make this 
Btrange offer from unworthy motives, but from one which in- 
fluenced him not to give him any disturbance, although he must 

tional Synod in Dnblin was received bj him in February, 1665-6, though dated 
towards the close of the preceding year. It was manifestly inspired by Walsh and 
his faction, and signed by Ardagh, Daly, Vicar of Ardmagh, Dease, V.G. of Meath, 
and Dempsy, V.G. of Dublin. The reply to this letter, preserved, most fortunately, 
by Walsh, not trantkUed, however, though' he never fails to render again and again 
into English other documents favourable to his own cause, is the best vindication 
of the aged bishop's character and principles. 

The Bishop of Eilmore*s letter to Patrick Daly, V.G. of Armagh:— 
** Revxbendb admodum Dominb— 

" Has annexas per multos, presertim Dominationem vestram (cfe quo miror) 
tubscriptas, auctoritate prsdcipue Ardachadensis Episcopi (cujus monitis aut prss- 
ceptis, aut aliorum ibi subscribentium, nescio unde ego tiuKre debeatn) recepi. Ver- 
omtamen qnoniam charitative scribunt, ego certe eorum monitis libenter obedirem. 
Sed quia nimia infirmitate impeditus, unde nee eques, nee pedes ad milliare unum 
incedere vaJeam, tibi (qui Metropolitan! officium quoad omnia assumis, et uirum 
bene an male, vide concUtum Tridentinum) committimus^ ut juzta harum literarum 
tenorem omnes Vicarios Apostolioos, Episcopales, et reliquos, qui adesse deberent, 
admoneas ut eidem conventui adsint, vel se legitime excusent, et sic Dominationi 
vestrss prospera cuncta optans oesso, vestra Reverendss 

" Dominationis amicus et servus, 

" EuOEVIUi EUiKOBEIIiia''. 

"DatFeb.22, 1665,S.V." 

" Notwithstanding^', says Walsh, ** this bishop's fair (!) compliance in so much; 
yet, as he came' not, nor, indeed, could come himself in person to that National 
Assembly, when they met, so neither did he send proxy to supply his place, or 
letter to excuse either his cdtsence or neglect tk not commissioning any other to sup* 
ply if \ 

The man who, enfeebled by age and infirmity, could pen this letter from his 
death-bed, was not likely, while resisting the threats of the princes of this world, to 
yield to meaner passions. His character is ever sacred from the calumnies of Walsh 
and Burnet and Mason. The biographer of a model Protestant prelate might 
surely indulge in better puns than the followmg :— " His name was Swiney ! a nams 
which, as Burnet says, As resembled in his naturs'*^Mason^s Life of Bedell, p. 
353.] 
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haye had it in his power to do so ; for it appears that from the 2nd 
of November (the date of Bedell's answer) to the 16ih of December 
follotmngf Bedell, together with all that were within his walls, 
enjoyed such a quiet, that if it were not in all points a miracle, 
it was not far from one^. 

At length, on the receipt of peremptory orders from 
the Supreme Council of Kilkenny, Bedell was removed 
to the Castle of Loughoughter, a few miles from hia 
home. The crowds collected around him at home 
were considered, naturally enough, dangerous to the 
Irish, and Bedell was unwilling to abandon them. In 
the castle, where he remained for three weeks, he and 
his sons and fellow.prisoners prayed and preached 
after their fashion, without the slightest molestation; 
and when he was, on the 17th of January, exchanged 
for some prisoners taken from the Irish in a sally by 
Hamilton and Craig, he was allowed to take shelter in 
the house of his convert, Denis O'Sheridan, who, 
though he continued to profess the Protestant religion, 
enjoyed perfect security in a country from which 
Forsythe, a Scotch Catholic laird and planter, had 
been expelled. Bedell died, after a short illness, in 
Sheridan's house. The following is the well-known 
account of his burial: — 

" On the 9th of February he was buried, according to the 
directions he himself had given, next his wife*s coffin. The 
Irish did him unusual honours at his burial, for the chiefs of the 
rebels gathered their forces together, and with them accompanied 
his body from Mr. Sheridan's house to the church-yard of Kil- 
more, in great solemnity ; and they desired M. Clogy to bury 
him according to the office prescribed by the Chiurch, but it was 
not thought advisable to provoke the rabble so much as perhaps 
that might have done ; so it was passed over, but the Irish dis- 
charged a volley of shot at his interment, and cried out, in Latin, 
* Requiescat n pace ultimus Anglorum'. May the last of the 
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English rest In peace : for they had often said that as they esteemed 
him the best of the English bishops, so he should be the last that 
should be left among them"". 

History has not a parallel for the following instance 
of Irish inviolable fidelity to plighted faith under the 
greatest provocation ever given to poor human nature. 
Treaties and securities and protections had been 
broken in all parts of Ireland by the Protestants, and 
the neighbouring counties of Meath and Louth reduced 
to burned and uninhabited deserts by Sir Charles 
Coote and Tichboume, governor of Drogheda: — 

" You may, perhaps, desire to know what became of Bedell's 
children after his death. They continued at Mr. Sheridan's 
house until the 15th day of June, 1642, on which day we marched 
away, above 1,200 men, w<Jmen and children, ehout 2 ,000 rebeh 
accompanying us for our life guard, according to the articles of 
our agreement. The Scots (who had been compelled to surrender 
to the Irish) had about 300 horse« imder the command of Sir 
Francis Hamilton and Sir Arthur Jules. The country had orders 
to bring us provisions for money, as was articled, which they did 
in great plenty. On the 22nd day of June, Sir H. Tichboume, 
the governor of Drogheda, met us with a party of horse and foot 
within ten miles of that town, and conducted us safely. The 
rebels that conducted us took solemn leave of us, being sore afraid 
at the sight of our English forces. They hasted away; they 
never offered us violence; but were very civil to us all the way, 
and many of them wept at their parting from those that had lived 
so long peaceably among them". 

The fate of Bedell's Bible — the subsequent abortive 
attempts to use the Irish tongue as an instrument of 
perversion — the tot^l failure of Achill — and the com. 
mercial speculation of Ventry, we must defer to some 
future, but we hope not distant day. And now to 
resume, rapidly, our views of Mr. Mason. An enthusi* 
astic but indiscreet friend of the Establishment, in his 
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overflowing zeal to remove the curse of the barrenness 
which oppressed her, and open a channel for the 
liealthful circulation of her doctrines, he inflicts an 
injury, for which the revived memory of Bedell can 
nviver compensate. For the uncertain prospect of dis- 
ti'ibuting a few corrupt Irish Bibles to peasants who 
deride him, he deliberately holds up to public scorn the 
whole Irish Establishment. His censure is not only 
severe but universal; blackening not one generation, 
nor two or three dioceses, but involving in the same 
sweeping and withering condemnation the whole Irish 
Church, from the moment in which, by bullet and 
bayonet, she intrenched herself in Ireland, to the day 
that she fixed herself, as firm as stringent laws can 
Qiake her, on the necks of the landlords of Ireland. 

Did we wish to show to the world the friendly and 
gentle feelings of our national character; did we wish 
to show how Irish attachment to the Catholic faith has 
resisted the benevolence and justice of the well-mean- 
ing proselytizers, as well as the constant operation of 
bigoted and tyrannical laws, our first witness would 
be Bishop Bedell. Did we wish to arraign the Pro- 
testant Church, and show, in her example, how a 
Christian society can renounce all claims to Christian 
decency, and, through subserviency to state policy or 
party prejudice, forget her most solemn, self-imposed, 
and plainl}" admitted obligation and primal condition of 
her existence, our first witness would be Bedell, lord 
bishop of Kilmore. Had we proved that Bishop Bedell 
was everything which Mr. Mason fancies him — that he 
was, in his way, zealous and enlightened and con- 
sistent, anxious to act according to the sworn prin- 
ciples of his Church, and unwilling to have inscribed 
on his tomb, that he lived and died in a practice plainly 
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repugnant to the Divine law, and to the usage of the 
primitive Church — ^we would, by the very fact, have 
proved that the Irish Establishment was neither zealous, 
nor enlightened, nor consistent, nor anxious to act 
according to her sworn . principles, nor ashamed of 
letting those who run read her condemnation in her 
own sworn articles. With surprising industry and 
painful minuteness, Mr. Mason, from various sources, 
details the clearest evidence that what Bedell did, no 
other person did; that, before his time, a knowledge of 
the Irish language would have been deemed a degrada- 
tion by the great majority of the established ministers; 
that because he valued that language, he was exposed 
to the hostility of the greatest ornaments and highest 
authorities of Church and State; and that, after his 
death, it was (with the exception of one layman) 
almost entirely neglected or despised. Singular destiny 
of the biographer, who cannot reveal a single bright 
phase in the character of his patron, without exposing, 
in the same light, the deepest shades of his Church. 
The monument to Bedell's fame is not a monument to 
the fame of the Established Church. 

Do we^ then, grieve that the Establishment did not 
foUow Bedell's example? Do we regret, that when no 
other language but Irish was known by the people, the 
Establishment knew no more Irish than was required 
in the demand for tithe ? But we are not judging the 
Establishment; we give Mr. Mason's principles, in Mr. 
Mason's own words: and though the plain principles of 
morals were forcing themselves on our minds, when we 
read Mr. Mason's account of pastors exacting money 
for a religion which they could not preach, we leave 
the disagreeable task of pronouncing on the zeal or 
guilt of such pastors to Mr. Mason himself; and with 
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the greater pleasure, because he appears utterly un* 
conscious of the havoc he is making. Dazzled by the 
sunny dream of spreading the effulgence of scriptural 
light over benighted Ireland, he perceives not that his 
own work is the antidote to his errors; for who would 
forsake the living spring for the lazy pool, or abandon, 
tor that sickly hot-house exotic, the shade of the aged 
oak, which, for fourteen centuries, has overshadowed 
our land ? Mr. Mason does not perceive this, but, 
like a froward and naughty boy bursting into mamma's 
gallery of family paintings, riding his hobby over the 
fragments of prostrate statues and upturned busts, 
and daubing the fairest and most costly pictures, what 
cares he for the havoc, since he has sported his hobby 
and indulged his whim ? — ^what cares he for statues, 
once objects of admiring eyes and reverent tongues, 
but now prostrate in the dust? — ^what cares Mr. Mason 
for the fame of an Ussher, who long resisted, and in 
the end but faintly aided Bedell? — for the frown of 
the great Bramhall, the idol of the Irish convocation, 
guiding his conscience by the act of parliament that 
abolished the Irish tongue? — for the ^^ highsoulecL" 
Strafford, " haling the translator of the Bible by the 
head and heels to horseback"; and on horseback to 
Dublin prison ? or for that long list of historical Pro- 
testant names, which eat and drink calmly of the 
richness of the Established Church, without ever 
troubling themselves about the Irish tongue ? For- 
tunate Mr. Mason ! who belongs not to a superstitious 
creed; were you a slave to the superstition that brings 
back the spirits of the dead to scourge their tormentors, 
there is scarcely, through the wide extent of Ireland, 
an episcopal vault, or rector's monument, or curate's 
humble slab or green sod, that would not send forth 
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Its indignant tenant to scare the bold and' irreverent 
defamer who, under the mask of a friend, proclaims to 
the world that all lived and died in the habitual viola- 
tion of their sworn duty. 

We are not sure that by our remarks on Mr. Mason 
we may not have wounded the exquisitely sensitive 
charity of some of our Irish Catholic friends; but with 
our whole soul we rejoice that " the Irish Catholics, 
three times since the Reformation restored to power, 
never persecuted a single person; blessed be the Great 
God !"* Strong in our feelings of admiration of that 
conduct of our countrymen, strong in the repudiation, 
by our prelates, of all state-link establishments, we ex- 
ercise, without scruple, the sacred right of self-defence, 
and draw from Mr. Mason's own work the materials of 
his refutation. We find him, with his pick, and his 
plummet, and his scaling-ladder, and all the implements 
of siege and assault, skulking beneath an old Irish 
impregnable bulwark of our Church; and our only 
regret is, that some lustier arm does not shower down 
his own missiles on his head. We warn him of the 
fate of his predecessors; we show him the desperate 
line of tactics into which he draws his establishment: 
if she must fall, let her fall as she has stood, the enenjy 
of the Irish tongue: let her not, without character, 
without hope, without even the human grace or dignity 
of state-serving consistency, engage in a forlorn attempt 
in which even success would be infamy. But while 
we denounce the proselytizers who would make the 
Irish peasant's love for his language a snare for his 
conscience, Mr. Mason himself cannot prize more 
highly than we do the eminent services of several Pro- 
testants, who spumed the anti-national prejudices of 

♦ O'Couneirs Memoir, p. 34. 
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their ChUrch, and, to their own immortal credit, 
helped to save the wreck of our national literature. 
His delight cannot be more sincere than ours, on 
hearing, that on the lists of the Irish Archaeological 
Society are found the names of whigs and tories; of 
radicals and repealers; of Protestants and Catholics; of 
priests and parsons; of Trinity College and Maynooth; 
of Dr. Lingard and Dr. Todd; of Established bishops 
and of Catholic bishops ; of Lord Roden and of 
Daniel O'Connell; all combined in the noble exertion 
to save from ruin Irish historical documents dispersed 
through all the libraries of Europe. Since God has 
permitted that one million of Irishmen will not kneel 
around the same altar as seven millions, since they are 
not likely to agree on the form or decoration of the 
temple of the constitution, let them build for them, 
selves a classic temple, in which the learned of Europe 
may read the monuments of Europe's primitive tongue 
—a temple removed from the tumult of the platform 
and of the senate — a temple in which the Irish Ca- 
tholic, while he cautiously guards the purity, the in- 
tegrity of his faith, shows the mildness of his charity, 
and the sincerity of his admiration of his persecution- 
hating fathers. We have no hostility to the Irish 
tongue; many a time has our love of that tongue pic- 
tured, in almost living detail, scenes which would 
startle Mr. Mason himself: the men and women of the 
green isle — the Saxon and the Celt — the high and the 
low — the .learned and the simple — the priest and the 
layman, aU speaking the Irish as their mother-tongue 
— the critics and the worshippers of oratorical genius, 
from every quarter of the globe, studying, in that 
tongue, the "rivals or victors'' of Roman and Grecian 
fame; and so little did we dread a contest between our- 
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selves and the Establishment on this Irish ground, 
that common prayers, and homilies, and biographies in 
the Irish, numerous as the drowsy beetles or gnats of 
summer eve, would not give us alarm. These were, 
indeed, but day dreams, the creations of the inspiring 
solitudes of Glendalough, or of Shannon's sigh over the 
tombs of Clonmacnoise; but without any enlivening 
aids of association, we feel for the Irish tongue a 
reverence, — shall we say it ? — somewhat akin to that 
with which we regard the relic of a martyr. It was, it 
is true, a tongue of Babel to our divided fathers; but 
then it has always preached and professed undying de- 
votion to Rome: it worked almost miraculous changes 
in the old Norman barons, making them more Irish 
than the Irish themselves; and who can despair of its 
talismanic power to make men tell truth, love Ireland 
and hate injustice, when it makes even Mr. Mason — 
who calls our faith "darkness gross and palpable", 
" full flood of superstition", " anti Christian Babylon", 
etc. — write the foUowing — Oh ! that our rulers would 
listen to this incautious burst of honesty: — 

" It was, as we have seen, the misfortune of Ireland to have in- 
curred, from the very commencement of her connection with 
England, the contempt of her invaders; from the period when 
first the despicable John plucked the beards of the submissive 
chiefs, to the last instances of neglect exhibited towards her by 
British parliaments, she seems to have been practically treated 
with contempt; her laws, her manners, her dress, and even her 
language were despised; and repeated acts of parliament were 
passed, with a vain expectation of exterminating them all, as 
being little short of barbarous (113). No nation was ever more 
unfortunate in its government^ both as to temporal and spiritual 
\he speaks of Protestant] matters^ or lias more severely felt and 
clearly exhibited the fatal results of ignorance or indifference in its 
governors'' (60). 
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In what does this language differ from the har- 
angues which so often raised the Irish war-cry against 
England through the moors of Offaly, the wooded 
glens of Desmond, or the justice-loving mountains of 
Wicklow and Tyrone? Strange allies for the Irish 
Establishment* 



STATUTE OF KILKENNY. 

DUBLIN REVIEW, 18U. 

TracU Relating to Ireland, Vol. II. " A Statute of the 40th 
Edw. III., in a Parliament held in Kilkenny, a.d. 1361 ; now 
first printed, with a translation and notes bj James Hardiman, 
M.R.I.A." 

If a nation's knowledge of her own hbtory and re- 
sources be as powerful a principle in politics as the 
knowledge of oneself is in morals, Ireland must soon 
grow too strong for her enemies. During the past 
year, she learned more from prose, from verse, from 
burning tongue, and, better than all, from combined 
and energetic action, than in an equal time was ever 
learned by any nation in the world. The Repeal card 
itself is a comprehensive summary of comparative sta- 
tistics, exhibiting Ireland in humiliating contrast with 
other nations of Europe, far inferior to her in all the 
elements of national wealth and greatness. The truth 
of this bitter lesson of national misery and degradation 
is universally felt; and when we reflect that the Re- 

* NoU. It appears from a document in O'Conneirs ** Memoir**, p. 94, that when 
the Reformation hroke out in Ireland, the English language was spoken only in 
half the counties Meath, Duhlin, Louth, Wexford, and Kildare ; and that even in 
these half counties, Irish was the language of the mass of the people, as it was of 
all Ireland, with the exception of the cities and walled towns. 
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peal card is almost as common as the shamrock, that 
linder the dripping roofs of two or three hundred thou- 
sand cottages it is explained for emaciated fathers by 
their ragged and hungry sons, some faint idea may be 
formed of that sort of political education which has 
lately been popularized among the Irish millions. 

This political self-knowledge is not confined to con- 
temporary concerns and events. The Irish press teems 
with histories and with reprints of histories. Pagan 
Ireland and Christian Ireland, Anglo-Norman Ireland, 
and, above all, Ireland independent and Ireland united 
— Ireland, in all the strange turns of her wayfard fate, 
appears to attract at this moment intense and very ge- 
neral observation. No wise minister, solicitous for the 
permanent stability of the British empire, can behold 
without deep concern these indications of a national 
spirit rising among a temperate, sensitive, and intelli- 
gent people; a spirit which broods over the accumu- 
lated wrongs of past centui'ies, as well as over the un- 
redressed and palpable grievances of the present, and 
which, if not soothed by concession, must speedily 
beget in Ireland, towards her garrison, such an invete- 
rate alienation as the fullest measure of tardy justice 
cannot mitigate or subdue. 

These preliminary observations are not designed to 
implicate the Irish ArchsBological Society in the popu- 
lar movement of the national mind. The decided 
conservative politics of the majority of the members 
are well known, but the society itself has no political 
hue. It is a literary body, established for a national 
object, and though, from the confined circulation of 
its works, its influence cannot be very extensive, it is 
cheering, while the millions are circulating popular 
histories, to behold the noble and the learned of our 
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landj of every political and religious denomination, 
associated to rescue Irish historical documents from 
inevitable ruin. Perhaps we should rather feel humbled 
on making such a society a subject of congratulation; 
for in what other country but Ireland is it surprising 
to find hostile politicians uniting as friendly archsBolo- 
gists ? Still, judging from the past, we should be 
almost compelled to fear that Ireland could have no 
archaBology ; that time had no tranquillizing power at 
this side of the Irish Channel, and that the hot flame 
of political passion would burst forth as fiercely be- 
neath the antiquarian's step, from the ruins of the past, 
as from the hostile collision of existing parties. Brighter 
days have arrived, and though the Archaeological 
Society's number cannot exceed five hundred, and had 
not attained more than three hundred and fifty on the 
return of the reports for June 1843, an acquaintance 
with its objects and publications will, we trust, secure 
a support commensurate with its national importance. 
The idea of establishing a society for the publication 
of the ancient historical and literary remains of Ire- 
land, was first seriously entertained at the close of the 
year 1840. A provisional council was formed, which 
received, early in 1841, promises of such respectable 
support, that a meeting was called in May to proceed 
to the regular formation of the society, and draw up 
its fundamental laws. Before the meeting, on the 13th 
of June, 1842, two hundred and forty-one members 
had been enrolled, which number was increased the 
following year to nearly three hundred and fifty, partly 
by circulars issued by the council, inviting such per- 
sons as they thought likely to take an interest in the 
design, to join the society, and partly by the exertion 
of individual members among their own friends. Thus 
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tbe society has been slowly but steadily advancing to 
its prescribed limit of five hundred members; a limit 
which, we believe, did not originate in any spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, but in the argument set forth in the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of the provisional 
council, on the 8rd of May, 1841: — 

" The rule which prohibits the sale of our books to the public, 
and confines their circulation to our own members, has been 
adopted after the most mature consideration, and from a convic- 
tion of its expediency, grounded on tiie experience of other 
similar societies. The object of this society is, not to publish 
works of amusement or entertainment to suit the popular taste, 
but to rescue from oblivion, and to reserve for future historians 
and philologists, such ancient documents as could never other- 
wise, perhaps, have found a publisher; and yet to the scholar, 
and for the interests of learning, and even as supplying themate^ 
rials for those more popular works which may hereafter perhaps 
be founded upon them, it is most important that such documents 
should be printed, although in themselves they contain notiiing to 
induce a bookseller, with any prospect of profit or remuneration, 
to undertake their publication. Now, if such works are, firom 
time to time, printed by this society, along with others of a more 
popular and generally attractive character, and if all the publica* 
tions of the society be offered for sale to tiie world, it is obvious 
that many will be induced to abstain from becoming members, on 
the ground that they can procure such of the society's publica- 
tions as are of any interest to them, without being compelled to 
take those which are of a heavier and graver cast; and thus the 
income of the society will be diminished, and its power of pub- 
lishing the less popular and more important publications mate- 
rially limited". 

This extract both explains why the number of mem- 
bers is limited, and shows the nature and importance 
of those historical documents of our laws, language, and 
poetry, which the society purposes to preserve. From 
want of funds, the more important works have not yet 
been undertaken, but one of the very first acts of the 

7 
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society was to put into the hands of Mr. O'Donovan and 
Mr. Curry, two scholars preeminently qualified for the 
task, the celebrated glossary of Cormac Mac Cuillinan, 
king of Munster and bishop of Cashel, who flourished 
at the end of the ninth century. This glossary is not 
merely a curious repertory of ancient Irish; it must 
moreover be of incalculable value in the publication of 
our Brehon laws, and of other difficult remains of the 
ancient literature of Ireland. 

But though the society has not yet realised the 
principal objects of its institution, it has already sup. 
plied its members with several specimens of the lighter 
works, with which, from time to time, it will relieve 
its more important labours. The volumes already 
published are in different languages and of different 
ages. We have them in French, in English, in Latin, 
and in Irish. The first volume for 1841 contained a 
curious description of Ireland, by an English settler 
named Payne, who had obtained from Elizabeth a grant 
of land in the county Cork, and who wrote apparently 
with the view to induce others of his countrymen to 
embark their capital in a similar speculation. The 
tract is an interesting exposition of Payne's views on 
the commercial and agricultural value of Ireland, and 
on the character of her inhabitants. In the same 
volume for 1841, there is an Irish poem, written in the 
year 942, describing a journey of Muircheartach, prince 
of Aileach, who took hostages from the Irish chiefs in 
order to secure his succession to the Irish throne, of 
which he was heir apparent. The poem is accompa- 
nied by a translation and notes, in which a mass of in- 
formation, historical and especially topographical, the 
greater part of which was never before published, has 
been collected by the industry and learning of the 
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editor, Mr, O'Donovan. In an annexed map of Ireland, 
the names of the districts and pla:ces mentioned in the 
poem are given, forming what may be considered a 
very correct representation of the geographical state of 
this country in the middle of the tenth century. The 
Batde of Afagh Sathj a large volume of three hundred 
and seventy pages, is another Irish work edited for the 
society by Mr. O'Donovan. It is an historical tale, 
and may be taken as a genuine and interesting spe- 
cimen of those ancient Irish romantic compositions 
which were constantly recited by the poets before Irish 
kings in their public assemblies, and which were so 
long the terror and the victims of the English settlers 
and the parliaments of the Pale^ These two Irish pub- 
lications, though more inviting to the general reader, 
are not so valuable to the historian as another Irish 
tract, the l^ribesand Ctistoms of Hy-Many. It supplies 
a capital defect of almost all our historians and printed 
documents, which too generally do not suggest any of 
those details of private life and manners that enable 
the reader to reconstruct in imagination the oldjframe- 
work of Irish society, and live over again the scenes 
and events described. 

Of the Latin historical documents of Irish history, 
two are already published, viz., the Annals of Multifer'i 
namj and the Annals of Ireland by James Grace of 
Kilkenny. The latter is an interesting document, ac- 
companied by very copious and most valuable notes, 
taken generally from sources inaccessible to the ordi- 
nary reader. The work itself is of a character totally 
different from the Irish works above mentioned. It 
breathes the spirit of the Anglo-Norman colonists, of 
whom the author was descended. It is confined almost 
exclusively to the affairs of the English Pale, and rarely 

7b 
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gives a glimpse of the native Irish, except in the back- 
ground, or lying dead on the battle-field. In the same 
volume with the " Statute of Kilkenny", to which we 
shall immediately give particular notice, there is a 
" Treatise on Ireland", by John Dymmok, giving most 
minute and historical details on that momentous crisis 
of Irish history — the close of Elizabeth's reign and the 
termination of the war against O'Donnell and Tyrone. 
This brief notice may give our readers some idea of 
the variety and value of those historical treasures which 
the Archaeological Society was established to preserve. 
But even a passing inspection of some of the publica* 
tions shows that the numerous notes gathered by the 
industry of the editors, from unprinted rolls, records, 
and state papers, are scarcely inferior in value to the 
original document itself. Much of the efficiency of 
the society must depend on the spirit and extent of 
this editorial research. What that spirit shall be, ap- 
pears from the following: 

<< The council have also resolved upon getting an ornamental 
initial letter engraved for every Irish tract or work printed by the 
society, to be taken from some remarkable Irish manuscript ; and 
they hope by this means to collect some valuable specimens of 
ancient Irish calligraphy, which cannot fail to prove interesting 
to the members of the society, and which may also, perhaps, as* 
sist in removing the prejudice or scepticism which has unreasonr 
ably prevailed on the subject of the ancient literature of Ireland; 
a prejudice which is foimded chiefly, if not entirely, upon igno- 
rance, and which cannot better be assailed than by laying before 
the learned public specimens of what Irish artists of the middle 
ages really did effect; since it must be evident that a people 
whose literary renlains are adorned with such exquisite designs 
of penmanship, could hardly have been the rude and ignorant 
barbarians it has hitherto been the &shion to represent them^ 

Trusting that these general remarks on the object. 
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the spirit, and the published labours of the society, may- 
have the effect of exciting in those who might be in- 
clined to fill up its ranks, a desire to satisfy themselves, 
by personal inspection, that the enterprise is eminently 
deserving of support, we proceed without further delay 
to the Statute of Kilkenny. That extraordinary monu- 
ment of Anglo -Irish legislation haB, for many reasons, 
powerful claims upon our particular attention. It is 
edited by Mr. Hardiman, the learned and patriotic 
author of the History of Gdlway^ and still more favour- 
ably known to the Irish public by his invaluable and 
truly national collection of the relics oi Irish Minstrdsy. 
We know that many persons were deterred from sub- 
scribing to the Archaeological Society by the fear, the 
very natural fear, that the politics, perhaps the religious 
prejudices, of the majority of its members might in- 
fluence both the selection of the works intended for 
publication, and the character of the notes and illus- 
trations. The old record or tract, which to high Con- 
servative prelates and Tory lords might appear worthy 
of the beautiful type, the superfine paper, and the 
shamrock-edged binding of the society, would, in the 
opinion of the liberal gentlemen and of the twenty or 
thirty priests who are members, desen'e, perhaps, to 
be left mouldering on its dusty shelf Apprehensions 
of this kind were but too natural, when we consider 
the temper in which Irish history waj9 studied and 
written generally by the ascendancy party in Ireland. 
But these apprehensions must disappear, if the society 
continue to act in that spirit which has hitherto cha- 
racterised its publications; for, with scarcely a single 
exception,* there is no trace of party bias or prejudice. 

* In p. xvii. of the pie&ce to the "Battle of Magh Bath", there is much 
truth, hut in the seTenteenth line the antithens between " the real incidents of 
life" and ^ supernatural erents", is expressed too raguely. 
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Mr. Hardiman's invaluable notes to the Statute o/KU' 
Jcenny breathe the same spirit of impartial truth, the 
same ardent love of his native land, which inspire his 
Minstrdsi/j and which become the character of a 
Catholic gentleman, imlocking the historical treasures 
of our common country for a society composed of war- 
ring politics and of different religious persuasions. 

Besides the claims of its editor, the Statute of Kilken- 
ny has intrinsic claims on our attention. It discloses 
fully the situation of the English colony in Ireland, the 
relations between the native Irish and the Anglo- 
Norman settlers, and of both with the English govern- 
ment. It places before our eyes, both by its own ex- 
press provisions, and by the collateral evidence col- 
lected by the editor, the civil, social, commercial, mili- 
tary, and religious state of Ireland in 1367. Such a 
statute has, even at the present day, a most painful 
interest. Even now, five centuries after its promulga- 
tion, it gives to our statesmen and rulers not merdy 
those general lessons which history teaches of the per- 
nicious effects of bad laws, but a special lesson, appli- 
cable not only in its principles, but even in its details, 
to the present position of our coimtry. For what was 
the statute of Kilkenny, but an attempt to make Ire* 
land stand upon her smaller end; to legislate as if by 
legal construction there existed no native Irish, or as 
if they existed only for the benefit of the colonists ? 
But, above all, it is a monument of that uncompromi- 
sing exclusive spirit that drove the Britons, with their 
language and customs, into the mountains of Wales, 
that swept the red man of America to the Western 
Ocean, and that here in Ireland maintained an excom- 
munication civil, commercial, social, and religious, be- 
tween the native Irish and the Anglo-Irish colony. Had 
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the framers of our statutes believed that the Irish were 
idolatrous gentiles, and the English a chosen people, 
the preservative against Irish contagion could not be 
more jealous in its spirit or more minute in its details. 

The statute may be taken as an epoch midway be- 
tween the Invasion and the Reformation. It marks 
the falling in of the hastily constructed fabric of Anglo- 
Norman feudality, undermined by the incessant action 
of Celtic unconquerable attachment to ancient usages. 
An amalgamation of the two hostile races was taking 
place. The English were grown, in the language of 
the day, " degenerate", and adopting very generally 
Irish laws, language, and usages. As the differences 
between the two Irish bloods disappeared, a new ele- 
ment of discord necessarily sprung up, and in the year 
1340, as Grace deplores, invidious and baneful distinc- 
tions were, for the first time, made between the English 
of England and the English bom in Ireland; for the 
latter was the singular name by which the descendants 
of the original settlers were known. This adoption by 
the colonists of Irish customs and language, would 
appear to be only the natural result of long intercourse 
and matrimonial alliances with a warm-hearted and 
hospitable people; but, in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century, two events accelerated the ascendancy 
of the Irish, and made the exclusive provisions of the 
statute of Kilkenny more necessary than at any pre- 
vious period. These events were, the invasion of 
L-eland by Bruce, in the year 1316, and the murder 
of Burke, Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connaught, 
in 1331. 

From the year 1172 to the Scottish invasion, 1316, 
no signal success had attended the struggles of the 
Irish. Blood flowed without ceasing, but it was shed 
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in partial resistance. A glance even at the English 
annalists proves that the Irish were never unresisting 
victims; but there was no central power, no com- 
manding genius to concentrate their scattered energies 
and exalt individual or provincial exertion into a na- 
tional movement. Hence we find that though, pre- 
vious to the Scottish invasion, every inch of land was 
purpled with the blood of the Irish defending or en- 
deavouring to recover their fruitful valleys, they were 
generally driven into the bogs, the mountains, or the 
woods. O'Neill, in his remonstrance, expressly de- 
clares it. With the exception of a large portion of the 
North, in which they do not appear to have left any 
trace whatsoever of military occupation, the invaders 
built castles and effected settlements in almost every 
quarter of the island. From their strong castles they 
overawed the surrounding districts; and so complete 
was their seclusion from the natives, or so unceasing 
their hostility, or so tenacious were they of their Eng- 
lish usages, that the distinction between the English 
Pale and the degenerate English was utterly unknown; 
and the English laws, language, and usages were, if we 
can believe the preamble of our statute, coextensive 
with English settlements. But the invasion of Bruce 
shook the English power to its centre; and though un. 
successfril in their struggle, and even suffering from 
more decisive defeats than any previously received, the 
native Irish so rapidly acquired the ascendancy, that 
we find all the great English lords, assembled in the 
year 1342 at Kilkenny, complaining in their address 
to Edward the Third, that one-third of the lands origi- 
Hally acquired by the invaders had already been re- 
covered by the " Irish enemy". A desire to conciliate 
the growing power of the Irish, or the interruption of 
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intercourse between the different Bettlements, or the 
general relaxation of English government, or all united, 
may explain how rapidly, in the remote districts, the 
settlers embraced Irish laws and customs and language 
after Brace's invasion. 

Scarcely less influential in producing the same 
amalgamation, was the murder of Burke, Earl of 
Ulster and Lord of Oonnaught, in the year 1831. He 
was the head of his own family, which had long since 
acquired extensive possessions in Connaught, to which, 
by his marriage with a daughter of Lacy of Meath, he 
added the earldom of Ulster. Lionel, third son of Ed- 
ward the Third, in 1352, married the heiress of Burke's 
extensive possessions, and was then created in her right 
Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connaught; but the junior 
branches of the Burke family, fearing this transfer into 
strange hands of their family inheritance, seized and 
divided the estates, renounced English laws and Ian* 
guage, and adopted, together with the titles and war- 
cries, the language and customs of their Irish neigh- 
bours. The example of this princely . family was 
generally followed; but against them it is supposed 
the statute of Kilkenny was specially directed; Lionel 
himself^ who presided in the parliament, regarding 
them as the usurpers of his own legal rights. 

The precise limits of English dominion, when this 
statute was enacted, cannot be accurately determined. 
The counties of Louth, Meath, Trim, Dublin, Kildare, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, and Tipperary, 
together with Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Connaught, 
are expressly mentioned. But how far those terri- 
tories coincided with our modem divisions of the same 
titles is uncertain; the extent, and even the number 
of our ancient Irish counties remaining to this day 
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involved in obscurity. Surrounding, and sometimes 
penetrating, those counties, were the lands called 
marches or borders. They were generally the base 
line of a mountain, the border of a bog, a river, a deep 
wood, or any other natural fortress of the persecuted 
natives. The line of the marches sometimes extended, 
sometimes contracted, according to the predominance 
of English or of native power; nor is it possible to fix 
their limits and extent when this statute passed, though 
it expressly distinguishes "march law^ from the 
Brehon law of the independent septs and the English 
law of the subjugated shires, and even contemplates in 
several of its provisions the inhabitants and proprietors 
of the marches exclusively. Almost the whole county 
of Wicklow, the northern portion of Wexford, and the 
mountains between Carlo w and Wexford, together 
with the present King's and Queen's county, were cer- 
tainly occupied by independent tribes, and presented 
an extensive line of exposed border for irruption into 
the Leinster shires. The O'Ferralls of Longford, the 
M'Geoghegans of Westmeath, the O'Reillys of Cavan, 
the MacMahons and O'Hanlons, etc., of Monaghan and 
Armagh, were the sturdy Irish borderers of the north. 
Beyond the Shannon, the O'Briens maintained them, 
selves in Clare, the O'Connors, etc., etc., in the north 
and south-west of Connaught; but the greater part of 
that province was in the possession of the degenerate 
Burkes and other English families; while the Powers, 
Fitzgeralds, Barrys, Roches, Butlers, Condons, held far 
the more extensive and fruitful portion of Munster. 
Constantly at war with these Munster English, and 
hanging on their marches, were the native Irish septs 
of the south, the McCarthys, O'Carrolls, O'Callaghans, 
O'Sullivans, etc., etc., who, though often encompassed 
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on all sides by l£nglish settlements, still straggled for 
their lands and maintained their customs and laws. 
This ethnographic sketch of the Ireland of 1367, shows 
the districts in which the oppressive provisions of the 
Kilkenny statute were to be enforced, and the relative 
positions of the three classes of Irishmen of those days 
— ^viz., the Irish enemies, the degenerate English rebels, 
and the liege English of the king. 

The ordinances and articles of the statute were es- 
tablished by " our lord the king, in his parliament (held 
at Kilkenny), by Lionel his lieutenant, m the parte of 
Ireland, by the king's council there, with the assent of 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors (aj9 to what 
appertains to them to assent to), the earls, barons, and 
others, the commons of the said land, at the said par- 
liament, then being and assembled". The ordinances 
and articles, though comprehending in minute detail 
almost all the relations of public and domestic life, 
may be reduced to a few general heads. 

The perpetual division of the rival races being the 
grand object of the parliament, naturally claimed the 
first place. It was enacted, that no alliance by mar- 
riage, gossipred, fostering of children, or amour, should 
be formed between the English and Irish; that no 
Englishman nor other person, being at peace, do give 
or sell to any Irishman in time of peace or war, horses 
or armour, or any manner of victuals in time of wary 
under the penalty of life and member, as traitor to the 
king. The last clause was, at a later period, extended 
even to times of peace; for, a parliament (1429) com. 
plains that several liege Englishmen frequented fairs 
and markets held amongst the Irish enemies, and sub- 
jects such intercourse, whether in peace or war, to the 
penalties of felony. The reasons of these commercial 
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restrictions are enforced more fully in a parliament 
of Edwaxd the Fourth, a.d. 1480, and are strikingly 
similar in spirit to that uniform commercial jealousy 
which has ever sought to crush Irish prosperity. The 
English commons complained that Irish [merchants, 
who had acquired stocks of goods from the English 
merchants of Ireland, had injured the markets of 
Athboy, Kells, Foure, MuUingar, and Old Castle, and 
other ancient English market towns, by holding mar- 
kets in the country of O'Reilly, and the country* of 
OTarreU, at Cavan, Granard, Longford, and other 
places, whereby the Irish enemies were greatly en- 
riched, and the king's English impoverished. It was, 
of course, enacted, that no English merchant should 
bring any merchandize to the Irish markets, or hold 
any intercourse with them, under penalty of the for- 
feiture of their goods and their bodies at the king's 
pleasure. These acts were conceived in the same 
policy that proscribed by acts of parliament (Edward 
the Thu-d, a.d. 1339, and Henry the Sixth, a.d. 1447) 
the money which had been coined in several parts of 
Ireland, especially in O'Reilly's county, by the native 
septs for the purposes of commerce* But the clause of 
our statute against selling to the Irish horses or ar. 
mour, originated in the very prudent wish to maintain 
that superiority which mail-clad soldiers must have 
over naked valour. The Irish themselves were but 
too sensible of the terrible advantage their enemies had 
over them; and one of the northern bards, lamenting 
the death of O'Neil, slain in the battle of Downpatrick, 
AD. 1260, assigns, in the following lines, the real cause 
of many a similar defeat: — " The GdUs {English) from 
London hither y the hosts from WaterfordjCamein a bright 
green hody^ in gold and iron armour; unequal they entered 
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the battle^ the Galls and the Irish of Tara. Fair satin 
shirts on the race of Con (the Irish); the Galls in one mass 
of iron\ The English proved their own sense of their 
superiority, by rigidly and constantly enforcing the 
penalties of the arms bill. 

Even the relaxation of the baronial hall, or humble 
Anglo-Irish fire-side, could not escape the jealous vigi- 
lance of parliament. The Irish of those times, as of 
the present, were ardent lovers of song. Minstrels 
were maintained in every tribe; they were generally 
devotedly attached to the fallen fortunes of their 
country; they frequently crossed the hostile marches, 
were hospitably received even by the strangers them* 
selves, and contributed, perhaps as much as any other 
cause, to the ascendancy of Irish feelings in the heart 
of the colonists, by blending with the associations of 
the festal eve, or homely joys, the strains of Ireland's 
woes. But the minstrers garb often covered a heart 
glowing with inspiration very different from poetry and 
song. Romantic and authentic tales are told of dis- 
possessed chieftains, who, like Alfred in the camp of the 
Dane, used the privileges of the bard to inform them- 
selves of the position of their enemies, and concert a 
plan of attack* These facts account for the stringent 
enactment of our statute, art. xv., which, after stating 
that Irish agente, coming among the English, spy out 
their secrete, plans, and policies, whereby great disas- 
ters have often been inflicted, enacts that Irish agente, 
pipers, story-tellers, babblers, rhymers, or mourners, 
shall not come amongst the EngUsh; that no English 
shall receive ormake gift tosuch, under penalty of impri- 
sonment and fine, at the king's will, on both the offend- 
ing parties, and the forfeiture of the instrumente of the 
minstrelsy of the Irish agent. Literary jealousy, per- 
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haps, sometimes seconded this exclusive state policy, 
for, in 1485, William Lawless, marshall of the liege 
English mimi of Ireland, was authorised to arrest the 
Irish harpers, drummers, fiddlers, gamblers, story- 
tellers, bards, and others, who, by their intercourse with 
the Pale, were, it was said, useful guides for the Irish 
enemy,* 

If those enactments had been uniformly observed, 
the two races would have been as separate as if the sea 
rolled, or the impassable mountain reared its barrier 
between them. Commerce, music, and the other arts 
of the age; marriage, gossipred, and, above all, the 
cherished Irish fosterage — that unequivocal testimony 
so often paid by the strangers to the tenderness and 
fidelity of the Irish heart — all were involved in the 
same undistinguishing proscription. Every avenue to 
kindly feeling was closed up. The Irishman beyond 
the Pale was " the enemy"; within the Pale, " the out- 
la wed slave". 

The third article against the Irish language we give 
in the original French. It will serve both as a speci- 
men of the AnglO'HibemO'GaUic^ and as a palpable ex- 
ample of that reckless legislation, in the teeth of all 
experience, which to this very hour characterizes our 
Anglo-Irish system. 

" Item ordine est et establie que chescun Engleys use lalang 
Engleis, et soit nome par nom Engleys, enterlessant oultrement 
[abandoning entirely] la manere de nomere use par Irroies . . . 
et si nul Engleys ou Irroies (conyersant entre Engleys use la lang 
Irroies) entre euxmesmes encontre cest ordinance et de ces soit 
atteint, soient sez terrez et tentz [tenements] sil eit seisiz en les 
maanes son Seigneur, immediate tanque qil veigne a un des places 
nostre Seigneur le Roy, et trove sufficient seurtee de prendre et 

* Grace's Annalsi Irish Arcb. Soc, p. 104* 
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user la lang Engleys, et adonques eit restitution de sez ditz terrez 
par breve jussiz [by writ issued] hors de la dit placis, en cas que 
tiel person niet [has not] terrez ne tentez soit son corps pris par 
ascuns de ministres nostre Seigneur le Boi, et maunde a la proschin 
goale, illocques [there] a demeurer tanque qil ou autre en son 

nome, trove sufficient seurtee en la manere suisdit Et 

auxiant [also] que les beneficers de Seint Esglise conversantz entre 
Anglois use la lang Engleis, et sil ne facent, eint leur ordinaire? 
[let their ordinaries have] les issues de leur benefices tanque ils 
usent la lang Angloise en la maniere susdit, et eint respit de la 
langEngloise apprendre et de selles purvier [to provide saddles] 
entre cy et le feste Seint Michael proschin avent**. 

Saddlers, schoolmasters, and tailors must have 
amassed fortunes between the first Thursday in Lent 
(the day on which this parliament was held) and 
Michaelmas Day, a.d. 1367. All English, whether lay 
or clerical, and all the Irish living among the English, 
were compelled not to use the Irish language, under the 
penalties of forfeiture of all lands and tenements, if 
they had such; of imprisonment, if they had not; and 
of the fruits of their benefices, if they were ecclesiastics. 
As the English language had, according to the pre- 
amble, fallen into very general disuse, and as the penal- 
ties were to be incurred in a few months, a rich har- 
vest of fine, forfeiture, suspension, and imprisonment, 
must have been gathered by this singular enactment. 
But what is meant by the " Lang Engleis?" We sus- 
pectit must, like the term " Protestant", be a negative 
denomination; and that, practically, it means every 
language except Irish. The nobles and the better class 
of tenants might speak the Norman-French, in which 
the statute was written; the inhabitants of a Wexford 
barony, their Flemish; and the colonists from Wales, 
the Welsh; all languages were free but the language of 
the people. This was legislation against a plain lesson 
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of contemporary experience, for the English language 
was now the language of the English people; it had 
lately (1362) expelled the Norman-French from the 
courts of law, and, invigorated by the genius of 
Chaucer, was soon after to take possession of the public 
schools (1385). For three centuries it had been exiled 
to the peasant's fireside and the markets, and because 
it finally triumphed over its courtly rival, our Irish 
parliament wished to enter it in the lists against the 
Irish. But the Irish was a more formidable antagonist; 
it had in Ireland the advantage which the English had 
in England; it was the language of the people, and 
though constantly proscribed, so constantly gained 
ground, that the English was, in 1540, utterly unknown 
except in a few towns and half counties, and probably 
would have had since the same fate in Ireland that the 
French had in England, had there been an Irish 
Chaucer, or had our country been saved from the ex- 
terminating convulsions of the sixteenth and of the 
seventeenth century. 

The English custom and fashion of riding and ap- 
parel, and the use and observance of the English com- 
mon law, were made obligatory on the English of Ire- 
land. March and Brehon law were prohibited. The 
Irish residing among the English were not included in 
these provisions, English law being of course denied. 
It was also enacted, under penalty of imprisonment for 
one year and fine at the king's pleasure, that no differ- 
ence of allegiance should henceforward be made be- 
tween the English bom in Ireland and the English 
bom in England, by calling them English hobhe or Irish 
doggy but that all be called by one name, the English 
lieges of our Lord the King. 

The object of all the preceding enactments was to 
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check English " degeneracy". The affairs of war and 
treaty, the government of the marches, the internal 
state of the Anglo-Irish, and the very important pro- 
visions of ecclesiastical policy, shall now be submitted 
to the reader; and in order to fill up our sketch of the 
Ireland of the middle ages, Mr. Hardiman's very 
copious notes will give a glimpse of the native Irish 
septs who maintained their own customs and laws free 
from foreign control. 

In every county four of the most substantial men 
were appointed wardens of the peace, with full power 
to assess horsemen at arms, hobblers, and footmen, 
according to the value and quantity of lands and pro- 
perty. The men thus raised were to hold themselves 
in readiness to rise at the summons of the wardens, 
who had power to imprison all who disobeyed orders, 
and who, in order to have always an effective force, 
were obliged to hold reviews from month to month, at 
a place the most convenient for the forces of the 
county. In case of hostile aggression, the statute pro- 
vides that there shall be " but one peace and one war 
throughout the whole land''; so that if the English or 
Irish invade any county, that and every surrounding 
county shall rise when summoned by the wardens or 
sheriffs, and assail the enemy. But no aggressive war 
was to be commenced, as heretofore, by private autho- 
rity. Private war had been, and still continued after 
this enactment, the scourge of the island. In vain was 
it now enacted that no war should be commenced 
without the consent of the Council of the King and 
the consent of the Lords, Commons, and inhabitants 
of the marches where the war was to be waged ; the 
unruly barons settled their disputes with the natives, 
and with each other, generally by the sword. A small 

8 
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tribute, or brief truce, had been, the statute states, the 
ordinary result of previous wars ; the English borderers 
Jiad even often held private parley with the enemy, 
and turned the tide of invasion on a neighbouring 
march; to repress which evils, it was enacted that no 
private parley with the enemy should be allowed, that 
no peace should be made until the enemy had been 
totally crushed, or consented to repair all the damages, 
and, together with a fine at the king's pleasure, to pay 
all expenses of the war. When peace was concluded, 
hostages were taken, who, according to the custom of 
the land, were executed without mercy if the condi- 
tions were violated. Many a noble youth thus met a 
melancholy end during those troubled times. Mr. 
Hardiman recounts a sad catalogue of English and of 
Irish victims, closing with the two sons of the Earls 
of Thomond and Clanrickard, in 1581. An English- 
man violating a lawful treaty was to be imprisoned for 
life, if he could not repair the injuries and damages of 
the war. 

The twelfth article ordains that in every future 
peace, in every march of the land, it shall be expressly 
stipulated that no Irishman shall pasture or occupy 
the lands of the English or Irish (who are at peace). 
As pasture was the principal wealth of the native 
Irish, immense droves of their cattle hung on the 
borders, and in time of war were driven into the cul- 
tivated lands of the Pale. The herd was called a 
creaghty and by the same name was known the driver 
or guardian, who holds so conspicuous a place in 
Griffin's beautiful picture of sunset on the hills of 
Clare. 

" On Shannon's side the daj is closing fair, 
ThQ kern sits musing by his shieling low, 
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Or marks beyond the lonely hills of Clare, 

Blue, rimmed with gold, the clouds of sunset glow ; 

Along the sunny highland, pacing slow. 

The kreight lingers with his herd the while, 

And bells are tolling faint from far St. Senan's Isle**. 

The borderers were naturally anxious to keep the 
crea^hta at a respectful distance. It was enacted that 
if the herd ranged on the border land without the 
consent of the lord of the marches, it should be im- 
pounded, but not dispersed as had hitherto been usual; 
if the owner paid the damages, the herd was restored 
This unusual respect for the property of the mere 
Irish was carried so far, that any Englishman attempt- 
ing to scatter the herd, or prevent its restoration, was 
made liable to the penalties of public robbery ; and 
the effects of this statute were even suspended until 
the following Michaelmas, in order to give all the 
Irish creaghtaAxiQ warning. How inefficient were all 
these laws, appears from the repeated enactments of 
succeeding parliaments. The following extract from 
an act, 1440, graphically depicts the devastation often 
carried by the dreaded creaghta into the rich lands of 
the Pale : " A conference being held between the 
Bishop of Meath and de Grey, knight lieutenant of our 
lord the king, whereas divers Irish rhymers and others 

living on the marches, without the license of 

our lord the king, did at the time of war lay waste and 
destroy the march lands, and bring their creaghtSy to 
wit, horses, heifers, oxen, sheep, calves, pigs, great and 
small, goat-s, and all their other goods and chattels, 
within the land of peace called Maghers, and there dwell 
without leave of the lords of such lands, and as well 
cut and bum their woods and gardens as graze and de- 
stroy their meadows and pastures — it is enacted, that 

8b 
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neither in time of peace or war shall the a^eaghts pass 
from the march lands into the land ofpeace^ under pain 
of imprisonment of the divers, and forfeiture of the 
whole creaght^ of which half was given to the king and 
half to the injured party" — p. 42. The kreight was 
armed with a club and long knife, to suit his character 
of shepherd^oldier. 

The Icmd of peace was, in the preceding and other re- 
cords, the denomination of the interior shire ground of 
the colonists. Modem ideas may not admit the abso- 
lute propriety of the characteristic; but contemporary 
history, by its pictures of the ceaseless border warfare, 
proves the relative propriety of the antithesis between 
the shire grounds and the marches, which, like a circle 
of flame, encompassed them. The marches were the 
"land of war"; they were covered with castles, the 
ruins of which may still be seen strewn thick around 
the old borders of the Pale; they attracted, from among 
the English and the Irish, all those who desired or were 
necessitated to live by the sword; but so oppressive 
were the duties of the marches, so ceaseless the activity 
and vigilance of the enemy, that frequent complaints 
are recorded of careless warders and of inroads un- 
avenged. The marchers who did not reside, but were 
either absentees in England, or enjoying the ease of 
their castles in the " land of peace", more than once 
forfeited, as the penalty of their neglect, the resources 
of their other territories, to be applied for the defence 
of the border castles. These castles* were guarded by 



* "That horrible crimes have been perpetrated within these [castles] there is 
abundant evidence, but, with all the internal wars and dissensions of the Irish, I 
cannot find that they came near their neighbours, the Englisb, or the old castel- 
Uins of Europe, in refined cruelt7^ See Archseologia, vol xxvli. p. 229. London, 
1888. 
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kerns, hobblers, and idlemen, who, though expressly 
forbidden in the land of peace by our statute, were 
allowed in the marches, but at the expense of those who 
retained them. The kerns were Irish, whose sole busi- 
ness was war; now with the English and now with their 
countrymen, they were often the terror and scourge 
of those whom they were called in to protect. They 
quartered on the free English tenants of the marches. 
Acts were passed in 1310 and 1339 to protect the 
farmers and tenants from this exaction; and our statute 
renews the protection, including in the same provision 
as the kerns, the more favoured class called idlemen. 
This term " idlemen'', supposed to be derived from the 
Saxon oedel (noble), was applied to designate the needy 
nobles, who were too proud to seek a livelihood by any 
ungentle occupation, and who either hung in Ustless 
dependence around the peaceftil castles of their wealthy 
relative, or, with the sword as their sole inheritance, 
preferred the more stirring life of the border fortress. 
They were a numerous and powerful class, and remind 
us of the Polish nobles of later times. There is no 
country in the world, said Davis, in which you find so 
many gentlemen as of the O'Neills in XJlster, the Burkes 
in Connaught, and the Butlers and Fitzgeralds in Lein- 
ster and Munster, etc. What a pest they must have 
been, appears from the several attempts to make the 
head of the family legally responsible for the acts of his 
dependent cousins; and also from the singular arrange- 
ment made in 1824, between the king and the great 
barons Kildare, Butler, Power, Buckingham, Burke, etc., 
that they would take the felons, robbers, and thieves of 
their family and surname, and their adherents in the 
marches, and bring them to justice in the king's courts. 
Our statute imposes that duty, but at the same time 
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oflfers waste lands in fee or farm to the idlemen,if they 
consent to accept them. 

As, from their border position, the marches were ex- 
posed to the seductive influence of Irish laws, language, 
and feelings, all parleys with the natives were severely 
prohibited, except in presence of the sheriflEs or wardens 
of the peace, or with permission of the court. The 
amusements of the marches are made the subject of 
legislation. Quoit-playing and hurlinga (" les jues que 
homes appelle horlings en grand bastons*') are prohi- 
bited under penalty of imprisonment. In a " land of 
war", adds our statute, men ought to know how to de- 
fend themselves. Their few breathing respites from 
the hot game of life or death, should be a preparation 
to play with success. They should, therefore, accustom 
themselves to use and draw bows, and throw lances, 
and other gentlemanlike games ("altres gentils jeuyes"). 

Were we to judge of the internal state of the Pale 
from the provisions of the statute, we should have a 
terrible picture, indeed, of civil and social disorder. 
Heavy penalties are inflicted on the sheriffs and senes- 
chals of franchises, and on the sergeants of counties, 
for the abuse, then grown common, of turning to their 
own use the king's debts, levied on the people, who 
were thus often obliged to pay twice. Sheriffs were 
also guilty of very great oppression^ by the enormous 
sums levied on market towns and in their baronies 
during their tourns in their bailiwick. The king's 
judges, and the judges in the franchise, as well as the 
constables of castles, had raised their fees to an exor- 
bitant amount, but were compelled to lower them to 
the English standard. Such civic and judicial officers 
could not be very efficient in the prevention or detec 
tion of crime, which was, moreover, facilitated by the 
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conflicting jurisdictions of franchises and gildable lands. 
Malefactors flew with their goods from the guild to the 
franchise, or from the franchise to the guild, and eluded 
the execution of justice; but our statute obliges the 
officers, both of the guild and the franchise, mutually 
to aid and assist each other. Act vn. enumerates, 
among the common evils of the time, conspiracies, con- 
federacies, maintainers of quarrel, false swearers, etc. ; 
and art. xxix. plainly intimates, that common male- 
factors, robbers, and barrators had been maintained, 
not only by the great and little lords of the land, but 
even by the king's courts. Such being the character 
of the English officers, the fate of the mere Irish* liv- 
ing among them must have been deplorable. They 
had no protection for property or life from English 
law; their English lord was absolute master of their 
properties, as well as of all the rights enjoyed by the 
Irish chieftains (Moore^ p. 75). Our statute protects 
them so far, that an Irish enemy being at peace (Irrois 
eunemys escentz a la pees) and becoming debtor to an 
Englishman or Irishman, is alone responsible for the 
debt. No other person belonging to him can be seized, 
as was hitherto the practice. To complete this sad 
picture, so oppressed were the labouring classes of the 
English colony, that they fled into England and other 
coimtries. To check this emigration, it was enacted 



* The subjoined extract from an Irisli annalist (Rites and Customs of Uj Many, 
p. 139), throws some light on the state of the native Irish under the dominion of 
the English lords. " OMadden of Hj-Many, alone of all the Irish chieftains, re- 
mained faithful to the Earl of Ulster during the Scotch invasion. The earl, to 
reward this fidelity, allowed one-third of his province to be subject to O^Madden, 
that no English steward should be over his Gaels, and that his stewards should be 
over the English of the entire territory, both towns and castles. O'Madden and 
his blood were also declared noble as the earl and his blood, though the ordinary 
principle of the English lords was, that the Gael, though a landholder, was ignoble 
and that the Saxon was noble, though without education or land^**. 
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that no labourer should pass beyond the sea; and 
orders were forwarded to all the seaport towns to carry 
the enactment into effect. 

Though the internal affairs of the independent Irish 
(for independent they really were) may appear foreign 
to our statute, we cannot resist the temptation of touch- 
ing lightly a few notices among the many collected by 
Mr. Hardiman, to illustrate the state of Ireland in the 
middle ages. Minns opprimor armis quam ccdamisj is 
the complaint of Ireland, in a poem composed by one 
of her exiled sons in the last century. The complaint 
is full of bitter truth. Positive calumny, unjust sup. 
pression of facts, or rich sources of pure truth unex- 
plored, have been, and we fear still are, in a great 
degree, the defects of our histories. But, perhaps, 
among all the periods of our story, there is not one so 
neglected as that from the Invasion to the Reformation. 
Many interesting works, it is true, written on Irish 
Catholic affairs by eye-witnesses, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, are now almost unknown: 
Primate Lombard's Commeniarium^ Bishop Rothes' 
Analecta, O'Daly's Rdatio Persecutianis HtbemiccB^ Bruo- 
din's Paesio Martyrum^ Morrison's Threnodia^ O'Sulli- 
van's Eiatoria Caiholica^ Porter's AnnaUsy etc., etc., 
are now so rare, and so enormously dear, when they can 
be had, that none but a wealthy and fortunate anti- 
quarian can expect to possess them. But the substance 
of all those works has been partially given in some of 
our English histories, while the substance of the Irish 
annals, from the Invasion to the Reformation, is, on the 
contrary, so much neglected that we generally see but 
one side of the picture. The native Irish are thrown 
completely into the background, the Anglo-Irish colony 
engaging exclusively the historian's attention. 
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An extract, now for the first time publislied by Mr, 
Hardiman, from the Annals of the M^Firbis, is a speci- 
men of the un worked materials to which we refer. It 
is a tribute to the memory of Margaret, daughter of 
O'Carroll, chieftain of Ely, and wife of O'Connor Faly. 
The translation was made by one of the family of 
MTirbis, for Sir James Ware, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We give it without any change. It describes 
the manner in which the " wild Irish'' of the bogs of 
OflGaly celebrated the festival of their patron saint in 
the fifteenth century, a time when straw, be it remem- 
bered, was the common carpeting of the palaces of 
Europe. Margaret died a.d. 1451. 

'^ Though this year, a.i>. 1451, is a year of grace [jubilee] with 
the Church, it is an inauspicious and unglorious year to all the 
learned of Ireland— both philosophers, poets, guests, strangers, 
religious persons, soldiers, mendicants, and poor orders. * * * 
It was she that twice in one year proclaimed to and commonly 
invited, f . e. in the dark days of the year, viz., on the feast day of 
Da Sinchall Mac Killeigh, all persons, both Irish and Scottish, 
or rather Albains, to two general feasts of bestowing both meat 
and moneys, with all other manner of gifts. Whereunto gathered 
to receive gifts about 2,700 persons, besides gamesters and poore 
men, as it was recorded in a roll to that purpose . . . tU vidimtu, 

viz., the chief kins of each &mily of the learned Irish, 

were by Gilla-na^naomh Mac Egan's hand, written in the roll, the 
chief judge to O'Connor and his adherents and kinsmen, so that 
the aforesaid number of 2,700 was listed in that roll, with the 
arts of dann or poetry, musick and antiquitie. And Mselin 
O'Machony, one of the chief learned of Connaught, was the first 
written in the roll, and first payed and set to supper and those 
of his name after him, and so forth every one as he was payed, 
he was written in the book for fear of mistake. And Margaret 
on the garrets of the great church of i?a Sincall Killeigh [Eng's 
County] clad in cloth of gold, her dearest friends abeut her, her 
clergy and judges too. Calvagh himself on horseback by the 
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chuicli's outward side, to the end that all tilings might be done 
orderly and each one served successively. And first of all they 
gave two chalices of gold, as offerings that day on the altar of 
God Almighty, and she also caused to nurse or foster two young 
orphans. But so it was we never saw or heard neither the like 
of that day. And she gave the second inviting proclamation to 
every one that came not that day, on the feast of the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady Mary, in har\^est at or in Rath I Mayn 
[Rathangan, County Kildare], and so we have been informed 
that that second day in Rath I Mayn was nothing inferior to the 
first day. And she was the only woman that made most of pre- 
paring highways and bridges, churches and mass-books, and of 
all manner of things profitable to serve God and her soul, and 
not that only but while the world stands her very many gifts to 
the Irish and Scottish nations shall never be numbered. God's 
blessings and the blessings of all saints, and every one's blessing, 
from Jerusalem to Inis-gluar [County Sligo], be on her going to 
Heaven, and blessed be he that will hear or read this for blessing 
her soul". 

The truly Irish character of this eulogy, especially 
at the close, will, we trust, be a sufficient excuse for 
giving it entire. Extracts of this kind, from the many 
unpublished Irish annals of the period, might not, per- 
haps, contribute anything to what we already know of 
the international relations of the Irish and Anglo-Irish, 
but what a rich colouring — ^what a new light would 
they not throw on the social state of the mere Irish of 
the middle ages ! About a century after the death of 
Margaret, her church of Killeigh was plundered by the 
Anglo-Irish, headed by the lord deputy, who carried 
away a * pair of organs', to be placed in the college of 
Maynooth, together with glass sufficient to glaze not 
only the windows of the church of that college, but 
most of the windows of the castle of Maynooth itself.* 

• Moore, toL iii., p. 274. 
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But to return to our statute- Its provisions prove 
that it must be regarded, not as a law for aU Ireland, 
but as a law for the descendants of the English settlers, 
and also in part for the native Irish living amongst 
them. Not one of its clauses or expressions implies 
the wish or the exercise of any legislative authority 
beyond the English marches. It speaks the language, 
it breathes the spirit, it employs the precautions of a 
colony encompassed by a people hostile and practically 
independent. The Irishman beyond the marches, even 
when he is not in arms {escerUz a la pees)^ is the 
" enemy"; and rules are laid down for carrying on war, 
for making treaty with him, as with a foreigner, not a 
fellow-subject. The native Irish, living amongst the 
English, are jealously, perhaps truly, regarded as 
dangerous neighbours — as men who, if they were Irish 
by both father and mother^ would by nature betray the 
secrets of the English (p. 83). This distinction between 
the two races — the source and end of our statute — the 
distinction which inflicted such permanent political and 
civil disorders on Ireland, was too deeply rooted to yield 
to the influence even of their common religion. The 
Irish enemy, it was feared, might lurk under the monk's 
cowl, the canon's surplice, or the bishop's rochette, and 
hence the two provisions of our statute, which tyran- 
nically close against all native Irishmen the monaste- 
ries, the collegiate and cathedral churches, the bishop- 
rics, and, in its own comprehensive words, all the 
ecclesiastical benefices in possession of the English. 
The Irishman who wished to devote himself to God, 
either in the ecclesiastical or monastic state, was obliged 
to beg a charter of denizenship, to qualify himself for 
admission into the churches or monasteries of the Eng- 
lish, or to cross the marches to the monasteries of his 
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own countrymen — ^this ecclesiastical regulation not 
being intended, any more than the secular regulations, 
for the Irish districts; so that the eight bishops present 
at this Kilkenny parliament,* bound themselves to 
adopt, in the English, a different practice in the selec- 
tion of subjects, from what they adopted in the Irish 
districts of their dioceses. It is a disagreeable task to 
search for the origin of these differences, which thus 
carried political feelings into the sanctuary; but if there 
be a single reflection to cheer us in the search, it is, that 
under the very roof of that cathedral in which this par- 
liament was held, the two races stood, a few centuries 
later, banded in persevering and, thank Heaven, victo- 
rious resistance to the parliamentary creed of England; 
that in this cathedral the exultation of clergy and 
people was boundless on the expulsion of Bale; and 
that it witnessed the hopes and fears, the joys and sor- 
rows, of the confederate Catholics of 1642. Even then, 
alas! they had not abandoned their political dissensions 
or mutual fears, though they mingled their life-blood 
for the faith on the scaffold or in the field. The de- 
generate English and the liege English, and the native 
Irish, from the very first, were almost universally f 
faithful to the Catholic Church; the Anglo-Irish 
thereby sacrificing their political predilections and 
English sympathies, and expiating, by the sufferings 
and fidelity of the three last centuries, the injury in- 
flicted by their ancestors on the Church, when English 

* The learned editor does not notU'e the Tariance between onr statute and 
Ware's "Bishops^. John Tateneal was bbhop of Ossory a.i>. 1367, and yet WUUam 
of Ossory is the signature to the statute. 

t In his very eloquent sketch of Irish history, during a late debate (Feb. 19, 
1844), Mr. Macauley is reported to have asserted, that the English colonists em- 
braced the reformed faith. No Irish historian, Protestant or Catholic, says so. 
Mr. Macauley was probably misreported. Such ignorance would not be surprising 
in other British statesmen. 
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policy, under the mask of religion, closed against the 
native Irish the doors of the sanctuary. 

The causes of this exclusive ecclesiastical policy are 
not difficult to be discovered, though they lead to con- 
clusions directly opposed to generally received opi- 
nions. Whdt is more frequently heard, than that the 
native clergy were induced^ by the boundless privileges 
and rich bribes of Henry the Second, to cooperate in 
the subjugation of their native land ? But, however 
fair the prospect opened to Henry's policy by the pre- 
sence of three of the ecclesiastical provinces at the sjniod 
of Cashel, his hopes, and those of his successors, were 
never realized; for the distribution of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage to Englishmen alone, wherever English power 
extended, proves that the spirit of the patriot saint — 
the spirit of St. Laurence OToole— survived among 
the native clergy, who, had they cooperated with the 
designs of the invaders, would have found the rewards 
of their subserviency in the high places of the Church. 
But, in the sees of Dublin, Kildare, Leighlin, Ferns, 
Ossory, Waterford, Limerick, among the bishops pro- 
moted from 1180 to 1367, the year of the Kilkenny 
statute, very few were native Irishmen. All the others 
were English or Anglo-Lrish. In this respect, as in 
others, the invaders of Ireland faithfully followed the 
example of the conqueror of England. He robbed the 
Saxon monasteries of their lands, their wealth, and even 
the ornaments and sacred vessels of their churches, 
but founded — in the spirit of penance, we hope — 
several monasteries before his death: The invaders of 
Ireland plundered the Irish churches and monasteries, 
when they could do so with impunity; but many oiF 
them gave back to the Church, by new foundations, a 
portion of their sacrilegiously acquired wealth. William 
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hated the Saxon clergy, and when his power was con- 
solidated, excluded them from the Church, and saw, 
before his death, all, even the lowest ecclesiastical 
offices, filled by his own countrymen exclusively. The 
invaders of Ireland had the same spirit, though not the 
same success; for, by their exclusive policy, they made 
that Irish portion of the Church which was beyond 
their power the repository of the wrongs and indignant 
feelings of the nation; they made the m^^ Irish clergy 
what they continued to be through centuries, and are at 
this day — the fervid, the incorruptible life-blood of the 
national heart The encroachments of regal power on 
the freedom of the Church were steadily resisted; the 
tithes and privileges enacted and confirmed at Cashel, 
were neither exactednor received; and a large portion of 
the Irish Church remained precisely such as it had been 
before the Plantagenet ever set his foot on Irish soil. 
The Anglo-Irish exclusive policy of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, naturally, but unfortunately, produced retali- 
atory acts. About the year 1250, the archbishops, 
bishops, and clergy of Ireland, who were of Irish birth, 
excluded, by a synodical act, all Englishmen bom, from 
becoming canons in the Irish cathedrals. We may 
easily conceive how keenly the Irish must have felt the 
exclusion of their countrymen from the Anglo-Irish 
dioceses; they recollected, perhaps, with pardonable 
feelings, with national pride, the yet recent glory of St. 
Malachy, St. Laurence, and Gelasius, and while, in the 
political order, the marriage of De Lacy with the daugh- 
ter of O'Connor might soothe the humbled pride of 
Meath, or make Leinster obey with pleasure the grand- 
children of King Dermot, there was nothing to palliate 
the exclusion of the Irish ecclesiastics from the digni- 
ties of their Church. For, though the foreign prelates 
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tave, many of them, left durable monuments of theit 
pious zeal and munificence, they had no Anselms nor 
Lanfrancs among them. The act of the Irish synod of 
1250 was, at the instance of the king, annulled by the 
Pope. It was the first avowed act of Irish reaction 
against Anglo-Irish practice, and sprung from that hos- 
tility, which, though it never violated the essential bonds 
of Christian unity, nor led to any, even the slightest, 
doctrinal differences, yet kept the Church of the Irish 
as distinct from the Church of the Anglo-Irish, as the 
native Irish were from the English colonists. 

Though we know what had been the exclusive prac- 
tice of the Anglo-Normans in the higher promotions, 
previous to the year 1360, there does not, as far as we 
can learn, appear to have been any publicly acknow- 
ledged rule for excluding mere Irishmen from all the 
offices of the Anglo-Irish Church. To remove Irishmen 
from all offices of trust, honour, and power, not sud- 
denly, but gradually, was the fundamental maxim of 
English policy in Ireland. The encroachments on the 
liberty of the Church very probably were of the same 
character. In 1360 the mask was completely thrown 
off by that famous mandate issued under James, Earl 
of Ormond, by which it was enacted that no archbishop, 
bishop, abbot, or prior, should promote any mere Irish- 
man to any ecclesiastical benefice or cathedral dignity, 
among the English, through any motive of consangui- 
nity, affinity, or other cause whatsoever. Though that 
act was in the following year so explained by the king 
as not to include the Irish who had done him any service 
or given proofs of their loyalty, our parliament enacts, 
without any restriction whatsoever, " that no Irishman 
of the nations of the Irish be admitted into any cathcn 
dral or collegiate church, by provision, collation, or 
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presentation of any person, nor to any benefice of holy 
church among the English of the land; and that sach 
promotion, if made, should be held void, the king 
having the right of presentation for that voidance, to 
whomsoever the advowson of the benefice belonged". 
The operation of this statute soon left many churches 
among the English without pastors. The Irish govern 
ment, to remedy the evil, granted licenses to Irish 
clerks in considerable numbers, to qualify them for 
holding benefices against the statute of KiUcenny; but 
in 1416 an English Act of Parliament, art. 4, vol. 3, stat. 
2, Henry the Fifth, chap. 8, after reciting that many Irish 
had, by virtue of licenses issued by the Irish Lord Lieu- 
tenants, been appointed archbishops, bishops, etc., who 
had then promoted many of their countrymen to eccle- 
siastical benefices, declares that the statute of Kilkenny 
should thenceforward be rigorously executed. Some 
instances occur of special licenses issued afterwards, but 
the instances are few; the statute was generally en- 
forced, and formed part of that system which excluded 
the natives from the benefit of English law; the license 
always included a grant of English law and liberty, for 
the mere Irish bishops and priests had as little protec- 
tion from English law as their countrymen. An Eng- 
lish court would not take cognizance of the murder of 
an Irish bishop, if he had not received a charter of 
denizenship, or been one of the few privileged bloods. 
The mere Irish Church had no share in the privileges 
of state connection such as it is explained in the fol- 
lowing articles of our statute, though the names of three 
Irish bishops — John O'Grady, Archbishop of Tuam; 
Thomas O'Hogan, Killaloe; and Thomas O'Carroll, 
Archbishop of Cashel— are found among the signatures. 
Art. 1 ordains that the Church shall be free, and 
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enjoy all franchises granted heretofore by the king and 
his predecessors, according to statutes made either in 
Ireland or England Any person excommunicated for 
violating those franchises, and not making satisfaction 
within a month after excommunication, shall, upon cer- 
tificate being made to the chancery, be taken into cus- 
tody by the king's officers, and detained until satis&c- 
tion is made. No lay person, great or little, shall 
interfere with or take, by sale or in any other manner, 
by extortion or at a lower price than they may be sold 
to another, tithes or any other property appertaining 
to the Church, under the penally of double restitution 
and fine according to the king's pleasure. No person, 
English or Irish, excommunicated by archbishops, 
bishops, or for reasonable cause, at the request of the 
king, or an officer, or at the suit of the party, shall be 
received into favour, by king, minister, or liege sub- 
jects, on the points for which excommunication has been 
passed, until satisfaction has been made and absolu- 
tion given, according to the rites of the Church. 

The enactment, excluding the mer€ Irish from the 
Church, pressed with pecuUar severity on those dio^ 
ceses, which, like Dublin, included purely Irish and 
purely English districts. In 1485 Archbishop Fitzsimon 
obtained the privilege of appointing for ten years Irish 
clerks to those benefices of his diocese of Dublin which 
were situated among the Irish enemy, because no En- 
glishman could reside in those benefices, either through 
ignorance of the Irish language, or ccmtempt, or fear of 
t^ie natives. In 1495 a similar privilege was obtuned 
for the same diocese; but the principle was generally 
maintained in aU the dioceses Qmang the English. 

The same qualifying licenses were taken out, with 
the usual grant of English laws and liberty, during the 

9 
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reigns of Henry the Eighth and of his three children, 
by the native Irish, who were promoted in the Anglo- 
Irish Churclu But the old Anglo -Irish Church, the 
favoured object of English predilection for 350 years, 
the Catholic Church of the Pale, had then taken her 
stand beside, or rather become identified with, her mere 
Irish sister — ^forming that long-persecuted but finally 
triumphant society — the " chief difficulty'^ of unjust 
governors — ^the Catholic Church of Ireland* When 
will the happy day arrive, that will teach Ireland never 
to idlow one portion of her children to be instruments 
in the hands of another country for Irish degradation 
— ^when aU Irishmen will have learned to read their 
history correctly, and see who has ever been, through 
all changes, the real enemy of Irish prosperity — the 
enemy that, under different names and different pre- 
texts, has always fostered Irish dissensions, because 
Irish dissensions secured impunity for English mis- 
government, damped the zeal of Irishmen for the wel- 
fare and glory of their fatherland, and made us regard 
each other, too often, not as we really are, but as our 
common master makes or represents us ? 

The national antipathy between the rival races mani- 
fested itself among the religious orders as well as among 
the secular clergy. The fifth article of the memorable 
remonstrance, a.d. 1317, of O'Neill, Prince of Ulster, to 
Pope John the Twenty-Second, complains of a regula- 
tion lately made at Kilkenny, by which all Irishmen 
are excluded from the religious communities situated 
within the limits of English power in Ireland, under 
pain of being treated as r^*actory subjects of the 
king, and disobedient to the rule of their religious 
Buperiors. " This enactment", adds the remonstrance, 
^* was little needed; because, before as well as after this 
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period, the Anglo-Irish Dominicans, Franciscans, Bene- 
dictines, regular canons, and b31 other communities of 
their countrymen, observed the spirit of it but too 
faithfully. In the choice of their subjects they had 
evinced a partiality the 'more shameful, as the houses 
for Benedictines and Canons, whence the Irish are now 
excluded, were asylums destined by their founders for 
persons from all nations and indiscriminately". Such 
an exclusive spirit was in keeping with the favourite 
policy of the foreigners, and produced among the native 
Irish its natural results. On the authority of a record 
in the Tower of London, a.d. 1329, Cox relates, that 
the Abbey of Mellifont, the oldest Cistercian house in 
Ireland, whose abbot took precedence in parliament of 
the abbots of all other orders, had been accustomed to 
exclude all those who had not taken an oath that they 
were not of English descent. Though the chapter, a.d. 
1323, condemned that practice and warned all, espe* 
ciaUy Irish abbots, to throw open their houses to fit 
persons of whatsoever race or country, Edward the 
Second complained to the Pope, the following year, 
that the Irish still continued to exclude English from 
their monasteries. In 1337, Edward the Third, after 
stating that his father had at first excluded all Irishmen 
from Anglo-Irish monasteries, but had afterwards re- 
voked that order, ordained that all loyal Irish should 
be admitted on the same terms as Englishmen (Rymer, 
vol. iii. p. 964). But, from whatsoever cause, this 
salutary ordinance was soon annulled. Our parlia- 
ment enacts, that '^ no religious house, situate amongst 
the English, be it exempt or not, shall henceforth re- 
ceive any Irishmen to their profession; but may receive 
Englishmen, without taking into consideration whether 
they be born in England or in Ireland {sanz avoir ccvt^ 

9b 
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iidetaiion lesqudlea saient nies en Angleterre au en Ir^ 
landejy and that whoever acts otherwise and shall 
hereof be attained, their temporalities shall be seized 
into the hands of the king, so to remain at his pleasured 
This act was, with some exceptions in favour of border 
monasteries, generally executed. In 1380, a writ 
reciting and enforcing it was forwarded to the abbot 
of St. Mary's, Dublin, of St. Thomas the Martyr, near 
Dublin, of Mellifont, Baltinglass, Dunbrody, Duleek, 
Bective, Dowsk, Tracton, Nenay, Tinteme, Saul, Inis- 
courcy, Bangor, Inde, and Jerpoint; and also to the 
priors of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, of St. Patrick of 
Down, of Conall, of All Saints, Dublin, and of Louth. 
Of the thirty-four Cistercian monasteries in Ireland, 
the preceding list includes nearly a dozen; but it is 
not easy to tell why some monasteries, e. g. Cashel or 
Holy Cross, or others which were certainly subject to 
English power in 1880« were not similarly Anglicized* 
These distinctions were kept up between many of the 
religious communities down to the Reformation. They 
never led to any schism or heresy; and the more we 
consider them, the more reason have we to be grateM 
to that over-ruling Providence that prevented one of the 
hostile races from combining with the English r^armere* 
In reviewing this picture of Ireland, such as it ap- 
pears to us through the provisions of the Statute of 
Kilkenny, every person must be struck with the fright- 
ful anarchy and innumerable ills introduced and per- 
petuated by English government and by its class legisla* 
tion. The relations of the sister isles are, unfortunately, 
to this very day unchanged. One is the tyrannical, the 
clutching mistress; the other, the ill-userl, insulted 
handmaid. England's national debt of justice to Ire- 
land, if England were judged by the common principle 
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of honesty, would expose her before the whole civilized 
world, more bankrupt in reputation than ten thousand 
times her money debt would make her with the money 
changers. Part of our review we would willingly have 
omitted, did we not deem it our duty to show every 
class of Englishmen the sources of that national pre- 
judice against England, which is made the Irishman's 
crime, though he must have been more than mortal, if 
he had not imbibed it from experiencing or studying the 
unvarjdng spirit of English governments, from 1172 to 
1844. A marvellous consistency in injustice has been 
their invariable characteristic. The great features of 
nature, that enriched or ornamented our country in 
the middle ages, her mountains, her noble streams, her 
verdant valleys, remain with but slight variation to-day 
— and with but slight variation remains the curse of 
man, blighting the bounty of Providence, and making 
Ireland the land of sighs, and tears, and blood« The 
deep woods of native oak, that darkened our moun* 
tains, fell with the free chieftains, whose liberties they 
guarded; the marsh or the bog has retired before the 
encroachments of human industry; but these changes 
have but increased the number and enlarged the work* 
field of oppressed serfs, the victims of lordling rapacity 
and of exterminating famine. 

In estimating the social and political state of Ireland 
in the middle ages, we must not, of course, take our 
standard of public tranquillity and happiness from 
modem times. The middle ages were ages of heroical 
virtues and of great disorders, in every country in Eu- 
rope. It was not her civil convulsions, but their per- 
manence and their quality, that make Ireland the ex- 
ception. Other countries often enjoyed peace; she 
never did. The lawless baron, or the rage of conquest. 
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or the Arab spoiler, was not her evil; her evil was a 
compound, a permanent compound, of all. She had 
her barons, lawless as any in Europe; she had the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of conquest over every inch of 
her soil, and the hostile nations that disputed her pos* 
session were as opposed in language, in laws, in civili- 
zation, in almost every ingredient of national character, 
as the nations that convulsed the Spanish peninsula by 
the collision of the crescent and the cross. Such was 
the normal state of Ireland during the middle ages, 
and it must have inevitably ended, after a few years, in 
the grossest barbarism, were it not for the conservative 
influence of the Catholic religion, — that religion, which 
knows no distinction between Greek and Scythian, 
though it appeared sometimes to succumb to national 
prejudice, often vindicated its character of universal 
love, and through the clouds of human passion that hung 
over the senate and the judgment-seat, and appeared 
even to dim the lustre of the cathedral or the monas- 
tery, — that religion sent forth its softening rays to dis- 
pel prejudice, and to melt down hearts grown hard with 
hate. Yes, the sceptic or the sectarian may sneer, the 
peace-officer or lawyer may smile in pity or surprise, 
but every candid man must acknowledge, every Catho- 
lic will bless, the Divine influence of the belief that 
struck the penal pen from the legislator's hand, and in- 
spired the following words of mercy and love, a.d. 
1454: " That by letters patent of the king, all persons, 
whether r(i)ds or others, shall be taken under protec- 
tion who go in pilgrimage to the convent of the Blessed 
Virgin of Navan; and a.d. 1400, Henry the Fourth 
confirmed to the monastery of the Blessed Virgin of 
Trim, an ancient privilege, by which all persons, 
whether Irish rebels or others, who went there on piL 
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grimage, were taken under royal protection, and se- 
cured from all suits of the king, of tiie lords of Meath, 
and of all other persons whatsoever". 

Where such privileges were granted, wars and laws 
must have lost in execution much of their bitterness. 
Imagination can scarcely conceive a more beautiful 
picture than a calm fifteenth of August eve, near one 
of those favoured churches of Navan or Trim, when an 
O'Neil or O'Donnell from the north, a McCarthy or 
O'Brien from the south, M^Murchad or (yByrne from 
his mountain, or O'Moores and O'Connors from the 
plains of Offaly and Leix, after laying down for a mo. 
ment the sword of the patriot, cross the marches under 
protection of that English king, whom they have been 
combating, advance with their dreaded minstrels, and 
the other distinctive marks of the Irishman, through 
the very heart of the land of peace, and, without any 
guard but the pilgrim's staff, mingle, perhaps after a 
sad visit to Tara, with the liege English around the 
church of our Blessed Lady of Trim, to vent their own 
and their countay's sorrows before the shrine of the 
Comfortress of the afflicted. 

Mr. Hardiman thus sums up the effects of the StattOe 
of Kilkenny. The good died with Lionel, who enacted 
it; the evil was permanent: — 

'* Some Anglo-Irish writers have laboured to show that the 
statute of Kilkenny mainly answered the purposes for which it 
had been intended, and it has been seen that these purposes were 
principally to keep the English and Irish for ever separate. But 
it was too short-lived to answer all the ends of its promoters. A 
paper, written in the time of Elizabeth, and preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, states, that after the death of Duke Lionel, ' the 
laws died with him also ; but the distrust and disunion which 
they created, survived, and continued to disturb the coimtry for 
more than two centuries after*. The result was such as might be 
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expected. English power and influence continued to decrease, 
insomuch that| at the close of the succeeding century, they were 
nearly annihilated in Ireland. At the beginning, the native 
Irish, apprehending that the real object of the law was, to root 
them altogether out of the land, naturally combined together for 
Bafety, and some of the more powerful chieftains resolved upon 
immediate hostilities. O'Connor of Connaught, and O'Brien of 
Thomond, for the moment laid aside their private feuds, and 
united against the common foe. The Earl of Desmond, Lord 
Justice, marched against them with a considerable army, but was 
defeated and slain in a sanguinary engagement, fought a.i>. 1369, 
in the county of Limerick. OTarrell, the chieftain of Annally, 
committed great slaughter in Meath. The O'Mores, Cavanagha, 
O'Bymes, and OTooles, pressed upon Leinster ; and the O'Neils 
raised the red arm in the North. The English of the Pale were 
seized with consternation and dismay, while the natives continued 
to gain ground in every direction. At this crins an opportunity 
offered, such as had never before occurred, of terminating the 
dominion of the English in Ireland ; but, if the natives had ever 
conceived such a project, they were never sufficiently united to 
achieve it. The opportunity passed away, and the disunion of 
the Irish saved the colony. But the long reign of the second 
Edward ended ingloriously in Ireland, and the series of disasters 
which marked its close, may, in a great degree, be attributed to 
ihe impolitic enactment of ^e StaL ofKUhnnxp. 

In taking leave for the present of Mr. Hardiman and 
the statute of Kilkenny, it is sincerely hoped that no 
Irish archaeologist will complain of the spirit in which 
we have availed ourselves of the society's labours. Not 
the slightest intention is entertained of giving that 
isociety a political hue; on the contrary, we wish to re- 
move, not increase, the difficulties it must meet with. 
Perhaps some of the readers of our review may be in- 
duced to support by their subscription a society which 
has ah'eady, with very limited means, done more than 
any other society ever did for the history and literature 
of Ireland. Let the council of the society follow up 
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their plan, keeping back all works which have not a 
general interest, and disarming what we consider was 
the very natural distrust of a large portion of the Irish 
public* 



THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

DUBLm REVIEW, 1846. 

The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Irelandy anteriai' to tJie Angh^ 
Norman Invasion^ comprising an Essay on the Origin and Uses 
of the Round Towers of Irelandy which obtained the Gold 
Medal and Prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By George 
Petrie, RH.A., V.P.R.LA. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

It rarely falls to the lot of an Irishman, writing upon 
Irish subjects, to gain such favour from his country- 
men, as Mr. Petrie appears to have gained by this 
work. It has been so well received by all parties, that 
we trust the time has at length come, when Irish 
literature and art can be discussed without that politi- 
cal prejudice which too often disgraced them. The 
work embraces topics of exciting national interest; 
for though originally a short essay on the Round 
Towers, read thirteen years ago before the Royal Irish 
Academy, it has now grown into a quarto volume of 
more than 450 pages, comprising, together with copious 
documents on the civilization of Pagan Ireland, his- 
torical and monumental evidences of Christian Ireland, 

[ * In ont at least of the nibseqaent publications of the society, a oontrovenlal 
spirit was so manifest that Dr. Kellj felt it his dnty, as a member of the oonndl, 
to enter at onoe a very decided protest against tbe introduction of views offenrive 
to Catholics and opposed to the traditions of the Church.] 
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previous to the Norman invasion^ never yet published. 
To most people, its chief merit will be the discussion 
on the Round Towers ; but, whatever may be the fate 
of that controversy, Mr. Petrie's name must for ever 
rank among the first of our ecclesiastical historians. 
On that period of which he treats, he combines in his 
own person excellencies never before united ; an inti- 
mate acquaintance with our written history, supported 
by its collateral but hitherto sadly neglected evidences, 
in those churches, monasteries, and other monuments 
of religious art, which have survived more than a 
thousand years. 

Though we knew the temperate and reverent spirit 
of Mr. Petrie's contributions on Irish matters to some 
of our popular periodicals; though we saw the same 
spirit in the section of the Londonderry Memoir 
drawn up under his care; though his Academical 
Essays on Tara Hall, Irish mUitary architecture, 
ancient Irish bells, and other objects of Irish religious 
art, had established his fame for candour and original 
research; yet, when we heard that in his present work 
he was to speak of monumental crosses and prayers 
for the dead, of shrines and pilgrimages, of monks and 
legends of the saints, of holy wells and monasteries, 
and ancient Irish religious paintings and sculptures ; 
and when we thought of the way in which such sub- 
jects have generally been discussed by Irish Protestants, 
we could not be sure that he would not let some word 
escape him unworthy of the historian. We had no 
certainty that sacred Archaeology would be treated in 
Ireland, as it has been in England and on the Continent, 
even by those who regard it merely as a matter of 
history. But happily, we can say, after a diligent 
study of Mr. Petrie's work, that, except on one or two 
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pointe of fact, of which he gives no proof, there is not 
a single expression offensive to Catholic feeling. 

As it would be absolutely impossible, within the 
short compass of a review, to give any thing like an 
adequate notion of the various subjects treated with 
elaborate verbal description and artistic illustrations 
in a work of 500 pages, the best that can be done, is 
to select what is more closely connected with the great 
objects of public curiosity and of Mr. Petrie's original 
design — the origin and uses of the Round Towers of 
Ireland, Around those venerable monuments of the 
olden times he has grouped the scattered relics of 
religious art which have escaped the hand of time, and 
political convulsions and pagan and modem barbarism. 
They are the gleanings of a life nobly devoted to the 
highest purpose that ever animated the human heart ; 
the rescuing from ruin of the religious monuments of 
his calumniated land, and the restoration of Ireland's 
right to as high a rank in the kindred arts, as she con- 
fessedly held in religious and profane learning. If, 
therefore, we cannot dwell on each of those beautiful 
crosses that marked the graves of our fathers, with their 
simple but solemn petition of a prayer for the artist 
or the dead ; if we cannot trace Ae endless variety of 
form into which Irish piety wrought the symbol of 
faith on the covers of their books, the walls of their 
churches, and the shrines of the saints ; if we cannot 
follow the copious details of a primitive Irish eccle- 
siastical establishment, with its snow-white oratories, 
holy groves, and stone-roofed cells; it is because such 
subjects are too important to be passed over briefly, 
and afford ample materials for a separate notice. It 
would be unjust to Mr. Petrie, to compress within a 
few pages his specimens of ornamental archFtecture 
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from Glendaloch, Bahen Church, Killaloe, Clonmac* 
noise, Cong Abbey, Cormac's Chapel^ Tuam Cathedral, 
and other buildings, and it will be more useful to our 
general design to give, at some length, the train of 
evidence by which he proves that from the earliest 
periods the Irish erected stone churches, and of course 
could, if they wished, erect the Bound Towers. Be* 
sides, as many of those plain, primitive churches are 
still found in several parts of Ireland, where one would 
least expect to find them after the convulsions of cen- 
turies, it must please many of our readers to have 
those architectural peculiarities, by which they can be 
known and, if possible, preserved from ruin. An 
acquaintance with those venerable remains may help 
to raise the science of Irish ecclesiastical antiquities 
to the rank similar subjects have attained in other 
countries in Europe. 

But there is another and a very urgent reason why 
we should confine this notice to the primitive churches 
and round towers. Mr. Petrie holds an opinion 
opposed to Dr. Lanigan, Dr. O'Conor, Moore, Mr. 
D'Alton, and others whom our public naturally regard 
as authorities. He holds that the towers were built 
by Irish Christians at different periods between the 
sixth and the twelfth centuries, as appendages to their 
ecclesiastical establishments, as belfries, and church 
castles for protection in times of danger. As this 
opinion, however agreeable to the wishes, is certainly 
against the convictions of many of our readers, it is 
but fair to them, and to Mr. Petrie, and to our other 
historians, to state in detail the various opinions and 
the arguments on which they are grounded. It is 
right that all should have the means to decide for them- 
selves; and as a help against the force of authority or 
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long established opinion, we commence with the fol- 
lowing accurate description of the towers, from which 
it will at once be seen, that the doors do not face the 
west, that the windows in the top do not face the car- 
dinal points, and are not always four in number, as has 
been confidently stated by Dr. O'Conor, Dr. Lanigan, 
and Moore, in proof of their oriental hypothesis. 

''These towers, 'as will be seen &om the annexed characteiisdc 
illustration representing the perfect tower on Devenish Island, in 
Lough Erne', are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering 
upwards, and varying in height fiK>m fifty to perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet; and in external circumference, at the base, fix)m 
forty to dxty feet, or somewhat more. They have usually a cir- 
cukr, projecting base, consisting of one, two, or three steps, or 
plinths, and are furnished at the top with a conical roof of stone, 
which firequently, as there is eveiy reason to believe, terminated 
with a cross formed of a single stone. The wall, towards the base, 
is never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and 
occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with the general 
proportions of the building. In the interior, they are divided 
into stories, varying in number from four to eight, as the height 
of the tower permitted, and usually about twelve feet in height 
These stories are marked eitiier by projecting belts of stone, sets 
ofi*, or ledges or holes in tiie wall to secure joists, on which rested 
the floors, which were almost always of wood. In the upper- 
most of these stories the wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, 
or eight apertures, but most usually four, which sometimes face 
the cardinal points, and sometimes not The lowest story, or 
rather its place, is sometimes composed of solid masonry, and when 
not so, it never has any aperture to light it In tiie second story 
the wall is usually perforated by the entrance doorway, which is 
generally firom eight to thirty feet ftom the ground, and only 
large enough to admit a single person at a time. The inter- 
mediate stories are each lighted by a single aperture, placed 
variously, and usually of very small size, though in several in- 
stances, that directiy over the doorway is of a size little less than 
that of the doorway, and would appear to be intended as a second 
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entrance. In their masonic construction they present a consider 
able yarietj; but the generality of them are built in that kind 
of careful masonry called spauled rubble, in which small stones, 
shaped by the hammer in default of suitable stones at hand, are 
placed in every interstice of the larger stones, so that very litde 
mortar appears to be intermixed in the body of the wall ; and thus 
the outside of spauled masonry, especially, presents an almost 
uninterrupted surface of stone, supplementary splinters being 
careftilly inserted in the joints of the undried wall. Such also is 
the style of masonry in ihe most ancient churches ; but it should 
be added, that in the interior of the walb of both, grouting is 
abundantly used. In some instances, however, the towers pre- 
sent a surface of ashlar masonry (but rarely laid in courses 
perfectly regular), both externally and internally, though more 
usually on the exterior only; and in a few instances, the lower 
portions of the towers exhibit less of regularity than the upper 
parts. 

'^ In their architectural features an equal diversity of style is 
observable, and of these the doorway is the most remarkable. 
When the tower is of rubble masonry, the doorways seldom pre- 
sent any decorations, and are either quadrangular and covered 
with a lintel of a single stone of great size, or semicircular 
headed either by the construction of a regular arch, or the cutting 
of a single stone. There are, however, two instances of very 
richly decorated doorways in towers of this description, namely, 
those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the more regularly con- 
structed towers the doorways are always arched semicircularly, 
and are usually ornamented with architraves or bands on their 
external faces. The upper apertures but rarely present any de- 
corations, and are most usually of a quadrangular form. They 
are, however, sometimes semicircular headed, and still oftener, 
present the triangular or straight-sided arch. I should fiirther 
add, that in the construction of these apertures, very frequent 
examples occur of that kind of masonry, consisting of long and 
short stones alternately, now generally considered by antiquaries 
as a characteristic of Saxcfti architecture in England". — Page 355. 

We shall now give the different theories on the 
origin and uses of these towers. They have been at- 
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tributed to the Danes, or to Persians, or Phcenicians, 
or Buddhists, or Christians. 

John Lynch, one of the most learned and zealous 
advocates of the ancient glory of Ireland, was, by a 
singular fatality, the first to suggest the Danish origin 
of the towers. Giraldus Cambrensis having described 
the round towers said to be sunk in Lough Neagh, as 
built in the Lrish fashion (more patriae), Lynch replied 
that they were said (dicuntur) to have been erected 
not by the tish but by the Danes. What was thus 
put forth merely as an opinion, and in the spirit of 
contradiction, perhaps, to the Welsh slanderer, was 
maintained some years later as a certainty by Peter 
Walsh, in his " Prospect of Ireland". Molyneux 
adopted the same opinion, but with this very remark, 
able diflference, that according to him the towers were 
erected by the Danes after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. In more modem times the Danish origin has 
been maintained by Ledwich, who, in support of his 
opinion, uses arts, which, in the words of Mr. Petrie, 
" no person could have used, but one desirous of up. 
holding an erroneous hypothesis by false assertions''. 

The arguments, if such they can be called, in favour 
of this opinion, have not the slightest weight. Lynch 
gave nothing but a hearsay, which probably took its 
rise from confounding the Danes with the Danaans, an 
ancient Irish colony, to whom many of the stone build- 
ings in Ireland are still attributed by popular tradi- 
tion. Walsh brings nothing but his own assertion, 
and makes the Danish origin wildly improbable, by 
supposing that the heathen Danes would build their 
citadels in churchyards alone, which often have ^no 
natural features to recommend them. Moljmeux as- 
sumes that the ancient Irish were barbarians, that they 
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owed their coinage, their trade, their art of war, their 
civilization, to the Danes, and that the Danes, therefore, 
were the builders of our towers. Ledwich follows in 
the same track. But does it appear from our annals 
that the Christian Danes were at any one period so 
firmly fixed in the country that they had time to raise 
those towers ? Why were they not built in Waterford, 
and Wexford, and Limerick, and other undoubted 
seats of Danish power? We do not find them in 
France, or Belgium, or England, or other countries 
harassed by the Danes; we do not find them in the Low- 
lands of Scotland; but we do find them with the Scoto- 
Irish colony, between which and the mother country a 
firiendly intercourse was maintained. These facts are 
decisive against the Danish origin of the towers, even 
though we had not known that the Danes, so fiar from 
civilizing Ireland, had burned her churches and monas- 
teries, and indelibly associated their name in our popu- 
lar traditions with all that is barbarous and inhuman. 
Neither Molyneux nor Ledwich pretends that similar ' 
towers are found in Denmark, or in any other seat of 
the Northmen invaders; and even the £a.nciful conjec- 
ture of Molyneux, ^^ that the Danes might affect to 
build round towers as bearing some resemblance to 
their old pagan monumental stones, mounts, and forts'', 
has no foundation in fact, as appears from the follow- 
ing letter sent from Holland by his brother William to 
Molyneux in 1684. 

*' I am intimately acquainted here with a yoimg gentleman 
that comes from Denmark, though he is a Norwegian by birth; 
his name is John Scheldrop; he is very inquisitiye after anti- 
quities, especially of his own country and of Ireland. I have 
often discoursed with him concerning both, and especially of our 
great Danes' mounts ; I have told him your thoughts on thau, 
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and liie reasons you ground them on, taken out of Olaus Wonnius, 
who was his grandfather, but he will by no means allow of them ; 
assuring me that those mounds erected over soldiers killed in 
battle, of which he has seen several, are not (even the largest of 
them) more than ten feet high. He says he never saw any such 
as ours in all Denmark ; wherefore I question whether they be 
rightly called, or whether they be the works of the Danes" — p, 8. 

The truth is, the monumental pillar stones, mounds, 
and forts so common in Ireland, are of Irish, not of 
Danish origin; so that a resemblance between them 
and the round towers, if such there be, would be as 
decisive against Molyneux, as his etymological argu- 
ment from the name of the round towers, cloghad^ 
which, says he, must be of Teutonic origin, dog signi- 
fying a bell in German; though it is well known that 
the word is from an Irish root, and that the Irish had 
bells in their churches before the Germans or Saxons 
heard of the name of Christ. 

It may well excite surprise that an opinion so im^ 
probable could have ever found advocates. Ljuch or 
Wabh was not influenced by any political motive; 
neither, perhaps, was Molyneux, who merely took it 
for granted that the Irish were barbarians, who owe^ 
whatever good they had to the Northmen; but Led- 
wich writes like a man who knew well that the most 
unfavourable view of the ancient Irish would be the 
most palatable to the anti-national party of his day. 
Perhaps the evident complacency with which he con- 
trasts the savage Irish and the civilized Dane, may 
have popularized the opinion of his adversary Vallan. 
cey, who held that the towers were fire temples or ob- 
servatories of some Phoenician or Persian colony, in 
some long distant age, when Ireland was the most civi- 
lized country on the face of the globe. This opinion 

10 
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has been adopted by such illustrious men, and is so 
popular with the reading public in Ireland, that we 
state its proofs at some length, in order that our 
readers may decide for themselves. 

Of course, when we say that national vanity helped 
Vallancey's opinion, we do not impute such a motive 
to men like Dr. O'Conor, Dr. Lanigan, or Moore. 
Had they consulted their feelings, they would un- 
doubtedly have ascribed monuments so creditable as 
the round towers, not to a pagan colony that flourished 
no one knows when, but to the Christians, who gave 
Ireland a name in the annals of Europe. But though 
our great historians had no pagan predilection, it is 
clear from several notices of Mr. Petrie's work in the 
Irish press, that the pagan origin of the towers is not 
given up without a sigh. What can be the cause of 
this ? If those unwilling converts had lived at the 
close of the last century, when Christianity and its 
monuments were under the ban of a bad literature, 
their prejudice would be intelligible; but in the pre- 
sent age, when the French chambers vote millions for 
the repair of Notre Dame, and when the minutest 
efforts of Christian art have become a sort of popular 
study in England and other countries, can any Irish- 
man grieve that his Christian fathers built monuments^ 
which both for solidity and singularity of structure, 
boldness and fitness of design, and above all, for the 
great ages which they represent, if they be Christian, 
do not yield to the contemporary monuments of any 
country in Europe ? The towers would then lose much 
of their mystery,but who would not resign the mystery, 
could he say that they were reared by the men who 
converted the pagan nations of north-western Europe, 
and made Ireland a sanctuary of learning and faith? 
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The grave antiquarian might smile at these remarks, 
if they were offered as arguments of the Christian 
origin of the towers; but we only wish to give Mr. 
Petrie fair play against prejudices founded in igno- 
rance of the real value of a national monument, 
namely, its associations and its inspiring influence on 
national character and individual enterprise. 

Though many of Yallancey's proofs have been given 
up as utterly bad, they are produced by Mr. Petrie, in 
order to make up a full history of the controversy. 
They consist principally of etymological conjectures, 
and of analogies between the towers and certain build- 
ings said to be found in various parts of the East, 
whence, it is assumed, Ireland was peopled. The argu- 
ments from etymology are founded on the supposed 
names of the towers, said to be taken from Irish inanu- 
scripts; but unhappily for the General's reputation, 
his references are often very doubtful, and often un- 
doubtedly fictitious. While his followers, in the 
course of half a century have been able to find only 
one or two additional names for the towers, he thought 
he had found more than a dozen, all indicating their 
uses as fire temples. Thus, he asserts, that all places 
of worship were called cloghad by the Druids, and in- 
stead of taking that word in the sense which it always 
had, and still has, he derives it from the Hebrew by a 
species of etymological analysis peculiarly his own; 
thus, gadtU is great in Hebrew, cut ofi^ tU by the gene- 
ral's authority, and prefix doffy a stone, not a bell, and 
you have doggad^ which means not a big stone, as one 
might reasonably think, but a round tower of stone. 
Again, granted that cloghad^ when applied to the towers 

Ch ristian times, did mean a belfry, it by no means 
follows, he says, that such had been their original use, 

10 B 
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because, though dog is a bell, it is so called from dog^ a 
skull, which is thus named fipom its orbicular form; 
and thus the literal meaning of doghad in pagan times, 
was skull-shaped or orbicular tower ! Chugal, more- 
over, means in Syriac to turn or make a circuit, and as 
the Druids danced round the towers to announce the 
festivals, the towers were called in Irish doghad. These 
specLrnens give a sufficient notion of the means by 
which the General strove to evade the plain argument 
from the name of the towers. It were well that he had 
stopped here, and had not found names that never 
existed; but he says, without a shadow of proof, that 
they were called Tiaifrion, house of benediction, 
Breaoofij Tuir Bealy towers of Baal, aub tor, sorcerer's 
towers; and appeals to O'Brien's and Shaw's diction, 
aries to prove that they were called Sithbeitj houses of 
peace or adoration, though the dictionaries have no 
such word in that sense. Equally groundless is his 
assertion that they were called caiteach, or house of 
solemnity, from the Hebrew chag, a solemnity, and the 
Irish teach, no such word as caiteach being found in the 
Irish language. Cluan, a common prefix to the names 
of our churches, near which the round towers are found, 
he says means cuUiuin, the return of the moon, and 
was applied to the towers; but it so happens that they 
are never called Cluan, and that the meaning of that 
word is not the return of the moon, but, as appears 
from the natural features of the places so called, and 
from Mr. Petrie's authorities, a piece of fertile land en- 
closed by moor or bog, or by moor and water. For a 
fuller exposure of these crudities, we refer to Mr. 
Petrie, and content ourselves with a few more examples 
of the use the General made of Irish authorities, some 
of which he knew were in the hands of the public* 
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Cormac Mac Cullenan is cited as saying that the 
towers were called gall orgail by the ancient colonists 
of Ireland, but Mr. Petrie shows that both in his own 
copy of Cormac's glossary, and in all others, in our 
public or private libraries, the reading is 

'' Gallf Le. a standing stone. Gall has four meanings, viz. : 
in the fiist place a pillar-stone, ut proBdiximus; the reason that 
such stones are called galU is because it was the Galli that first 
fixed them in Ireland. Golly i.e. Frank. Gall then is a name 
for the nobles of France, so called from galUa^ i.e. a candore 
corporis; for gall (recte yaka) in Greek is 2a<? in Latin, hence^ 
GallicB inasta. Thus, also, gall is a name for a swan; inde Fer 
Mumhan dunt^ Cochallcos n-gaU^ gaimh in bhrain, i.e. the swan's 
foot is webbed, the raven's fanged. Gall is also a name for a 
cock", etc. — Page 19. 

Upon which Mr. Petrie remarks: 

** This word, gall^ is explained rock in all the Irish diction- 
aries, and its diminutive gallan (corruptly dallan) is still used all 
over Mimster to denote those pillar-stones which are so numerous 
in that province. The word eoirthe^ by which it is explained in 
Cormac's glossary, is still well understood, and always applied to 
a large standing stone, as to that on Cnoe a choirte, or tjbie hill of 
the pillar-stone, near Jamestown, in the coimty of Roscommon. 
The reader will now be able to see the true value of the autho- 
rity which General Vallancey, by a garbled quotation, so con- 
fidently put forward as conclusive evidence of the antiquity of 
the Round Towers". 

The same respectable authority of Cormac Mac Cul- 
lenan is made to prove that the roimd tower of Kil- 
dare was called the Aphrion of Brigit, a pagan god- 
dess, but the reading of the passage is, 

**Brighit, the poetess, the daughter of Dagda; she was the 
goddess of poetry, that is, the goddess whom the poets wor- 
shipped, for very great and very noble was her presiding care — 
AfritghnanC\ 
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That presiding care is the real sense of the word 
friihghnaniy appears both from several Irish MSS. and 
from Cormac himself, as well as from its modem form 
in O'Brien's and O'Reilly's dictionaries; but the General 
with his usual dexterity prefixed a, ker^ the possessive 
pronoun, to make this new word Afrinnam sound like 
the Chaldaic Aphrium, and have the whole passage 
thus, very great was her Afrion tower or house of bene- 
diction; instead of the true reading, very great was her 
presiding care. We need not notice the obvious 
blunder, by which a pagan goddess is made the same 
as St. Bridget of Kildare, 

But to close with his et3nnologies, let us see how he 
evades the argument taken from the same Clogteach, 
by which the towers still are known. That word is 
eometimes corruptly written Cuilceach^ and as chag is 
a solemnity in some Oriental tongue, Cuikeach must 
be an indicator of festivals in Irish, according to the 
General, 



" Greneral Vallancey quotes the authority of Dr. O'Brien'', 
says Mr. Petrie, " for the meaning of the word Cuilceach, or 
Culkak, thus : — * Cuilceach, or Cul-kak, corrupte Claiceachj a round 
tower, as Culceac Cluana Umha, the Tower or steeple of Chyne. 
O'Brien — This word, O'Brien adds, seems to he corrupted of 
Clog-theachy that is, the Bell'house\ 

" This is another characteristic example of Vallancey's mode 
of quoting authorities; he first makes O'Brien say, that Cuilceach 
becomes corruptly Claiceach, and then that the words seems to 
he corrupted of Clog-theach. But O'Brien does not say that 
Cuilceach is corruptly Claiceach, nor has he the word '^Cul-kak 
or Claiceach in his book ; neither does he say that Cuilceach 
seems tohe a corruption of Clog-theach, but states positively that 
it is so. The following are the passages which Vallancey has so 
misquoted and garbled. 
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^' CuUceach, a steeple; Cuilceach Cluana Umha, Clojne 
steeple. This word is a corruption of Clog-theach. 

" Cloig-theach, a steeple, a belfry ; corrupte Cuilgtheacli'' — 
Poffe 19. 

In attempting to fix the age of the towers and the 
history of their founders, the learned General was not 
always consistent. In the preface to the twelfth num. 
ber of the Collectanea, he says they were built by the 
Fomorians, or African sea champions, who, having 
landed at Tory Island, and conquered the country, 
were, according to the Irish annak, the first to teach 
the Irish the art of building in lime and stone, and ac- 
tually did erect the round tower which stands to this 
day on the island. But the annals do not say that the 
Fomorians taught the art of building in lime and stone, 
nor, even though they did, could much weight be given 
to an event which is said to have occurred a few cen- 
turies after the deluge, nor is the round tower of Tory 
Island attributed to them, but to St. Columb, by the 
universal tradition of the island and of the opposite 
coasts. Besides, we shall see Mr. Petrie's proofs that 
no building in lime and stone existing in Ireland, is 
or ever was attributed by tradition, or annals, op 
bardic history, to a period or race before the days of 
St. Patrick. 

Abandoning the Fomorian theory^ and assuming 
that the worship of fire was part of the paganism of the 
Irish, and that some worshipped it on hills, and others 
in towers, the General asserts in a second essay on the 
Round Towers, in his third volume, that no less a person- 
age than the famous Zoroaster himself is well known in 
Irish history, under the name of AirgiodJam, or silver- 
hand, and Mogh Nuadhat, or Magus of the new law, be- 
cause of the new custom brought in by him of keeping 
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the holy fire in towers. But there is not one word 
in Irish annals or bardic story on this innovation in 
fire worship. No bard or annalist hints that holy fire 
was kept in the towers or cells, or calls them fire 
temples. We know many of the most ancient rites of 
Irish fire worship, but not one of them implies a con- 
nection with the towers. This fact must be borne in 
mind. Not one of the true or fabulous rites, as they 
may be, of Irish fire worship has any connection with 
what were, if Vallancey be right, the great monuments 
and temples of that worship. Our bards and annals 
teU us the very spot where the successive colonies 
landed, firom the deluge to Milesius — they point out 
the battle-fields where the fate of pagan Ireland was 
decided — they point out the graves of pagan kings, 
and the sites of pagan altars — they have scarcely left a 
single remarkable hill or river, that they do not strive 
to make historic ground, fi-om Scota, Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, down to the days of St. Patrick; and yet, in that 
mass of mingled fact and fiction, there is not even a 
hint that the round towers were fire temples. Val- 
lancey started this theory in 1772. Since that time 
Ijanigan, and O'Conor, and D'Alton, and Moore, have 
gone over the same ground, without finding, as we 
shall see, even one single native authority for the fire 
temples. Now, backed by this silence of Irish autho- 
rities, the opponent of the learned General might justly 
say: Suppose the Persians did worship fire in round 
towers — suppose Lord Valentia did see such towers in 
India, and that, as you say, they are found on the 
banks of the Wolga, in the Caucasus, and in Bulgaria 
— does it follow that our towers were fire temples? 
Your authorities do not say that the towers in the 
Caucasus, or on the Wolga, were fire temples: all we 
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know is, that they were round. Lord Valentia does 
not pretend to judge of the ancient uses of the Indian 
towers; the Indians themselves do not know what they 
were; and as his lordship marks no precise point of 
resemblance, we cannot hear him. The towers in Bui- 
garia were certainly Mahometan minarets; the only 
example, therefore, of a real round fire temple are the 
towers of the Guebres seen by Hanway; and they 
are more like the round Norman keeps on the quay of 
Waterford, or in Kilkenny Castle, or gigantic lime- 
kilns, than our slender towers. They are, as Hanway 
himself expressly states, full thirty feet in diameter. 
Assuming, then, that a true Guebre temple must be 
thirty feet in diameter, the advocate of the Christian 
origin of our towers can smile at Eastern analogies, 
until some Eastern traveller, more fortunate than the 
thousands who have stocked our markets since the 
days of Hanway, brings home, from the true land of 
fire-worshippers, a different plan of their temples. For, 
remark, it is not enough to prove from books of travels 
that there are round towers like ours in some parts of 
the East; it is required further that these towers be in 
countries where fire-worship once prevailed; and also, 
that they really were used as fire temples; otherwise 
the analogy fails. 

However difficult it may be to know who built the 
towers, it is beyond all doubt that fire worshippers did 
not; as far, at least, as we can judge from Vallancey's 
arguments. You have before you the strongest of his 
etymological evidences, and no man can build on them; 
his eastern analogies, if at all admissible, are decisive 
against him; and his references to history on this 
matter are so treacherous, that it were folly to trust 
them. What reliance can be placed on a man who 
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confounds in the fabulous Irish Zoroaster, two men 
who lived, if they did live, several centuries asunder: 
one of them Airgiod-lam, the leader of the ancient co- 
lony of the Tuatha de Danaans, the other Mogh Nuad- 
hat, literally the strong labourer^ not the magus of the 
new law^ whose name is in our annals several centuries 
later, and yet, according to the learned General, these 
were but two names of the Irish Zoroaster, the founder 
of the fire towers! 

The high name, laborious research, and great lite- 
rary services of Dr. Charles O'Conor, must have given 
great weight to the Eastern hypothesis. But it cer- 
tainly tells heavily against that hypothesis, that a man, 
who spent his life among Irish manuscripts, and who 
had all the hereditary aids and traditions of his noble 
house, could find but two passages to sustain him. 
Believing, as well as Dr. Lanigan and Moore, that the 
four windows in the top of the towers always faced 
the cardinal points, and that the towers were observa- 
tories as well as fire temples, he thought he had found 
the clearest proof of that opinion in the words, Tura- 
gan andjidneamadh: the former meaning, according to 
him, ^^Jire tower^; the latter, " a celestial index^. But it 
is upon these two words that Mr. Petrie has given his 
happiest specimens of convincing criticism, founded 
not on vague etymological conjecture, but on the best 
principles of interpretation. 

Turaghan occurs in the following passage of the 4 
Mag. A.D. 898. 

** Cosccrach fris araite Turaghan Angcoire Tnsi Cealtra — decc". 

Thus translated by Dr. O'Conor: 

•• Cosccrach a quo dicitur Turris Anachoretica Inoi Cealtra — 
mortuus est. 

** Now as Tux is a tower in Irish, and aghan, or adhan^ the light- 
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ing or blazing of fire, turaghan must have been a fire-tower in 
pagan times, and was afterwards used as a retreat for Christian 
anchorites — ^whence it got the name, anchorite'*. 

To this reasoning Mr. Petrie answers, that if turag- 
Jian means " fire tower'', and if our towers were known 
as anchorite towers, it is strange that neither in any 
Irish vocabulary, nor among all the notices of pagan 
or ecclesiastical monuments of Ireland, does this word 
occur but in this text; consequently, the sense O'Conor 
gives to ^wra^rAaw, being unsupported by the usage of the 
language, is at the very best nothing but etymological 
conjecture. Again, O'Reilly, the late eminent Irish 
lexicographer, when consulted by Mr. Petrie, found 
fault with O'Conor's translation, both because the pre- 
position /m was not correctly explained, and because 
the word turaghan was not the true reading. Truag- 
han, he contended, was the true reading, as found in 
his own and the College copy of the annals. Mr. 
O'Donovan, than whom no man of the present day 
stands higher as an Irish scholar, gives the same opi- 
nion: /m, he maintains, cannot be translated a quOj 
but cut; so that the meaning must be, not frofn whom 
was called^ but who was called. His opinion is equally 
decided in favour of Truaghan; in which he is sup- 
ported by Mac Curtin, Maurice, Gorman, and other 
first-rate Irish authorities, cited by Mr. Petrie; so that 
the only true sense of the disputed passage is: Coss- 
rach, who was called (qui dicebatur) Truagan (the ema^ 
dated) anchorite oflnis Cealtra^ died; and thus Truagan 
is an epithet of a man, not the name of a tower. If it 
be asked how Dr. O'Conor could fall into such an error, 
the answer is, that he translates from the manuscript 
at Stowe, in which the word is probably written, 
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Ttiagan (at least it is so written in the Irish Academy 
copy, which was taken from that at Stowe); and as, 
according to the rules of Irish contractions, when a 
vowel is placed over a consonant, the letter r must 
come before or after that vowel, the first syllable of 
this word might be either tur or tru. But that, in the 
present case, it is frw, appears both because such is the 
more general form, and such the context requires 
it, unless we give/m a meaning it never has, or adopt 
the wild conjecture that Cossrach is called afire tower. 
Dr. O'Conor's argument from the word Jidneamedh 
is less excusable, since even Vallancey himself trans- 
lated it, not celestial index, but holy groves. It is im- 
possible to give any idea of the industrious compila- 
tion of authorities from every species of Irish litera- 
ture, legal, historical, sacred, topographical, and 
poetical, by which Mr. Petrie proves that Vallancey 
was right. The passage occurs in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, 

** A.D. 995. Ardmacha do loscc do tene Saighnen ettir tigliib» 
agiis domhuliacc, agus cloicteacha, agus a fidheamedJi do huile 
dilgend**. 

Thus translated by O'Conor: 

'* A.D. 955. Ardmacha combusta a fulmine, domus et Ecclesise 
lapideas, et campanilia, et ejus turres coelestes omnes destructae'*. 

We need not state the train of argument by which, 
from a comparison of this passage with the record of 
the same event in the Ulster annals and Tigemach, it 
is sought to prove that Jidneamedh must be our round 
towers. It is enough for us to say, that no Irish writer 
used the word in that sense; and that, as in the pre- 
ceding case, the sole ground of his translation is, as we 
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shall see, an etymological guess, opposed to the usage 
of the language. Fiad, he says, is an index^ and 
neamedh is the heavens^ and of course Jiadneamedh is a 
celestial index or round tower. Suppose one were to 
say, that the^(ineam«fA were Christian spires, and not 
pagan round towers, how could the Doctor refute him, 
since the passage does not decide whether the index 
was round, or angular, or square? But we have better 
grounds for rejecting his translation. Neamedh^ it is 
true, can, in its simple form, mean of the heavens, or 
heavenly; but it also frequently means a sanctuary^ and 
is so explained in Cormac's glossary, and in O'Clery's 
vocabulary, and so translated invariably by Colgan 
when it occurs as a substantive, and so rendered in 
other authorities cited by Petrie. Though we grant, 
then, that fiad is an index^ Jiadneamedh might mean a 
sanctuary-boundary or mark, such as we know did 
point out sanctuaries. But the word, in the present 
case, is not Juzd^ but jidh or Jiodh^ a totally different 
word, meaning, not witness^ but wood; so that, even on 
et3nnological principles, fdneamedh means trees of the 
sanctuary^ or sacred grove^ such as we know the pious 
men of the good old times so much loved to have near 
their monasteries and churches. Thus the burning of 
the yew-tree, said to be planted by St. Patrick at 
Neuny, is commemorated by the Four Masters at 1163; 
Giraldu9 mentions St. Bridget's tree as existing in his 
time; and even at the present day tradition points out 
the relics of St. Kevin's yew-tree in Glendaloch. In 
this sense of sacred grove, Jidneamedh is explained in 
three extracts from the Brehon laws, cited by Mr. 
Petrie, which prescribe the different penalties for cut- 
ting down or injuring trees, according as they were 
found in the Jidneamedh or sanctuary, or in uncon. 
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secrated ground. The same word is applied in an old 
Irish translation of Virgil to the laurel overshadowing 
the altar, beneath which Priam and Polites were slain. 
It is also used in the same sense in an Irish account of 
the siege of Troy; and, if further authority be required, 
it is found in an ancient glossary on the word nemed^ a 
poet — so called, says the glossarist, from nemtis, be- 
cause it was in fdneamedh that poets* composed their 
works. Against such a host of authorities, few can at- 
tach more importance to Dr. O'Conor's celestial indices, 
than to his fire towers. In justice to his memory, Mr. 
Petrie says: "I should be sorry to have it supposed 
that I insinuate an unfavourable opinion of his general 
accuracy, or attach a harsher character to his valuable 
labours than that which, the historian Warner teUs us, 
the Doctor's grandfather acknowledged to be applic- 
able to his own, namely, * that the amor patrisB might 
have inclined him to extend the matter (the anti- 
quities of Ireland) somewhat beyond the rigour to 
which he should have confined himself' ". This is very 
fair; but why the amor patriae should make an Irish 
priest wish that the towers were fire temples, rather 
than ecclesiastical castles, it is not easy to conceive. 

Our national bard brought no support to Vallancey 
and O'Conor but the glory of his name. He " refers 
the towers to times beyond the reach of historical re- 
cord". His principal argument against the Christian 
hypothesis is one which, we are sure, it must have cost 
him some pangs to propose, namely, the supposed inabi- 
lity of the Christian Irish, at every known period of 
their history, to erect monuments " which evince an 
advanced state of civilization". We refer to another 
place a consideration of this humiliating argument. 

Dr. Lanigan, the able author of the Ecclesiastical 
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History of Ireland — ^^ to whose solid learning, honesty, 
and general acuteness" Mr. Petrie pays a well-merited 
and hearty tribute — " was convinced, as his worthy and 
learned friend General Vallancey had endeavoured to 
establish, that from the great similarity between the 
towers in the interior of Hindostan and our Irish round 
towers, this mode of architecture was introduced into 
Ireland in times of paganism by a people from some 
far distant part of the East". We have already seen 
the value of these Eastern analogies; and we think 
they would not have convinced our historian, had he 
been acquainted with the architectural features of the 
towers. As he brought no original arguments to the 
discussion, we are relieved from the ungrat^eful duty of 
special criticism on one to whom Catholic Ireland owes 
an eternal debt of gratitude. 

We know not what Mr. Petrie saw in Mr. Beaufort 
to entitle him to notice. He was a contemporary of 
Vallancey, and adopted his opinion on the following 
singular ground. He derived the word doghed from 
tiachtgOy which he conjectured to be the name of 
round temples of Vesta, built by the Irish druids to 
keep the sacred fire. In Christian times, those druidic 
fires were kept lighting until the twelfth century, when 
they were extinguished, and bells put up in their place; 
whence bells are to this day called dog^ from the pagan 
name (tlachigo) of the structure in which they were 
hung ! Notwithstanding these absurdities, he main- 
tains with Mr. Petrie that all the present round towers 
were built by the Christian clergy between the seventh 
and twelfth century, on the model of the less perfect 
fire temples of the pagans. 

Miss Beaufort, in her valuable work on the Archi- 
tecture of Ireland previous to the Norman Invasion^ 
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adduced in support of the Eastern hypothesis, etymo- 
logical proofe, which Mr. Petrie refers to another time; 
analogical proofs, all founded on the supposed identity 
of the ancient Irish and Persians — Iran and Erin; 
and domestic proofs, which, if true, would be decisive, 
but which. are not found in the works to which her 
guides refer. She cites the psalters of Tara and Cashel, 
as asserting that the towers, especially four provincial 
ones, were built by the pagans to keep the holy fire; 
and, on the authority of a parochial survey, attributes 
the round tower of Rosenallis to Rosa FaUge, son of 
Cathair More, a.d. 175. With regard to the latter 
point, the parochial survey merely mentions that Rosa 
Failgee was said to have built the tower of Rosenallis; 
and Comerford's History of Ireland, which is cited for 
the rumour, merely says that there is a round tower 
at Rosenallis. There is no better authority for the 
erection of the four provincial fire temples. There is 
not the slightest vestige of a round tower at any one 
of the four places. Comerford says they were pcdaces, 
not fire towers; and Keating, whom he abridged, when 
speaking of the palaces, gives no sanction to the sup- 
position that they in any way resembled the round 
towers. Besides, the psalter of Tara, which is cited in 
the margin by Comerford, was never seen by him; nor 
is it in the British Museum, unfortunately, where the 
late Edward O'Reilly conjectured it might be preserved. 
The psalter of Cashel is also lost: but Cormac Mac 
Cullenan, by whom it is said to have been compiled, 
gives an account of the druid fires in his glossary, 
which proves that they had, in his opinion, no con- 
nection with the towers: 

" Bell-lmne^ i.e. bil^tene, i.e. tene-bU^ i.e. the goodly iire, i.e. 
two goodly fires, which the Druids were used to make, with great 
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incantations on them, and they used to bring the cattle between 
them against the diseases of each year*' — p. 37. 

The Psalter of Cashel was one of the authorities cited 
by Mr. D' Alton, another eminent advocate of the 
eastern origin of the towers, whose argnmepts we shall 
consider at some length, since he has declared, in his 
Annals of Boyle, that, after the perusal of Mr. Petrie's 
work, his opinion is still unchanged. 

" I have dwelt", says Mr. Petrie, " at greater length on the 
erroneous statements in Miss Beaufort's valuable essay, than I, 
and perhaps the reader, could have wished ; it will, however, 
render unnecessary any lengthened examination of the proofs ad- 
duced in support of this hypothesis in the more recent essay by 
Mr. D' Alton, the evidences relied on being the same in both. 
Besides, Miss Beaufort's authority has added weight to these evi- 
dences, and even increased the ^fficidty of siiting them. Thus, 
when Mr. D' Alton states that the Psalter of Cashel eapreesly de- 
clares that they (the towers) were used for the preservation of the 
sacred fire (p. 139), he judiciously refers us to Miss Beaufort's 
essay; and that lady refers us to the inferior authority of a 
parochial survey; and that again, in regular progression down- 
wards, cites an abridged history of no character, in which, after 
all, no such statement is to be found I And thus, if any reader 
should, in the face of such bold assertion, still feel disposed to be 
sceptical, he would, if unaccustomed to the mode in which, un- 
fortunately, antiquarian questions are so often investigated, find 
himself entangled in a net out of which he might have neither 
opportunity nor inclination to extricate himself — p. 41. 

Another argument of Mr. D'Alton's was taken from 
the Irish annals, which, he says, expressly record the 
existence of the round towers in pagan times. Towers, 
it is true, are recorded, but it is not said that they are 
round slender towers. Dr. O'Conor gives us their 
names at the place to which Mr. D'Alton refers: Tor 

11 
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Conaing, Tor Breogan, etc.; an<i their still existing re- 
mains prove that they were Cyclopean forts, of which 
several still exist in different parts of Ireland. 

The argument from " the towers of other days" under 
the waves of Lough Neagh, was more ingenious. Cam- 
brensis, the great fiither of anti-Irish lies, having as- 
serted that the vengeance of Heaven buried in Lough 
Neagh an imnatural tribe of Irishmen, appeals, in con- 
firmation of the fact, to the antiquarian authority of 
th8 fishermen, who, upon a clear day, pointed out to 
strangers the tops of the narrow, round, ecclesiastical 
towers in the waves. That an inundation did occur, 
we know firom the annals of Tigemach, in the year 62, 
when there were no Christians in Ireland to build 
round towers. Now, a fisherman is, at the very best, 
a poor authority on antiquities, especially as Lough 
Neagh fishermen of the present day, instead of the 
round towers, see the battlements of castles and spires 
of churches, and other high objects with which they are 
familiar; but a fisherman of the twelfth century, depos- 
ing to an event which occurred 1,200 years before — 
deposing to the existence of ecclesiastical^ of church 
towers in Ireland, when there was no church in Ire- 
land, is so firail a witness, that he would not be heard 
for a moment except on Irish antiquities. To evade 
the force of the phrase " church towers", used by Giral- 
dus, Mr. D'Alton* gives it the comprehensive turn 
^^rdigums towers", contrary to the sense of the word 
" ecclesiasticse" in every age of the Church, and the 
usage of Giraldus himself in this very matter, for he 
applies the same term, " ecclesiasticee", to the tower 

* GiraldoB sajs, "thej were towers for ecclesiastical nses, necessarily meaning 
for a religion general at that retrospective date, as sun worship was, though he 
uses a tenn which in its more ordinary application is confined to Christianity, * 
eoclesiastioas ivmd* "I^AUotii Essays, stc^ pp. ISd, 141. 
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of Eildare, which certainly is of Christian date. That 
the fishermen of the day did believe they saw round 
towers in the lake, and that such a tradition might have 
been afloat for several centuries before, we are not dis- 
posed to deny, though we know not why we should take 
it on the word of Giraldus, when citing it to attest an 
abominable calumny; but, admitting the tradition, it 
merits precisely the same consideration as the tradition 
of the modem fishermen, that church steeples and 
castles are in the lake. As for Giraldus himself, if he 
had known the date of the inundation, and believed 
that the immersed towers were pagan, he certainly 
would not have called them church towers. We know 
our obligations to Mr. D'Alton, and are anxious to 
give him the full benefit of the defence of his opinion 
in the Annals of Boyle, published after the perusal of 
Mr. Petrie's work. We cannot enter into all the dis. 
putes that have been raised, but as he was the only 
member of the Academy who wrote against Mr. Petrie's 
Essay, it must gratify our readers to have the rival 
essayists speak their opiaions in person. 

" Mr. Petrie's enlarged volume is a work of long^applied, 
deep, and valuable research amongst the repositories of native 
literature, and brings to light most interesting evidences of Irish 
architectural taste from a veiy early date. It has been compiled 
with honesty of purpose, and is, throughout, conducted with a 
spirit of temperate inquiry and dispassionate candour, while in 
its mechanic details, it is introduced most creditably to the atten* 
tion which it should receive from the public. Yet, however holy 
his zeal, and however gratifying might be his conclusions to 
many, he has — as far as the opinion of one, who as honestly and 
steadfastly defends the position of a pagan theory, will be received 
in judgment— utterly failed to establish their originality as Chris- 
tian structures; and all his learned quotations but indicate what 
never could have been rationally denied, that they (as well as the 

11 B 
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natives) were, after the mission of St; Patrick, converted to the 
true faith, were applied to the service of the C!hurch as sanctuaries, 
repositories, and more especially and reasonably, as judicious 
rather than suitable belfries, and that &om the hour of such appro- 
priation they were naturally called belfries by the Chnstian 
nations". 

As many of our earliest opinions on Irish antiquities 
were taken from Mr. D' Alton, we are sorry to state 
that his arguments following the preceding remarks 
appear to us perplexed, unsound, and contradictory. 
In one place we have St. Patrick denouncing anathe- 
mas (page 388) on all the memorials of heathenism, 
and especially on the round towers, which were the 
strongholds of heathenism ; and yet, at page 400, St. 
Patrick is silent on the round towers, because he ac- 
counted them an abomination of heathenism. But, if 
the towers stood in St. Patrick's time, if they were in 
full blaze as fire towers, is it not strange that no bio- 
grapher of St. Patrick, no annalist, no bard, no legend, 
mentions them ? Is it not strange that while we are 
told how he threw down Crom Oruach and his brass 
companions, and destroyed the idols in Cashel, and had 
one thousand combats with the magi, there is not one 
word on what is regarded by Mr. D'Alton as the first 
duty and greatest triumph of our apostle, namely, the 
storming of the strongholds of fiire worship? " If, 
says Mr. Petrie, " churches were built near pagan round 
towers, because round towers were places of pagan 
worship, why were not churches built near cromleachs?'* 
" Because", replies Mr. D' Alton, " cromleachs and all 
other altars were supplanted before St. Patrick's time 
by a reformed faith in fire worship"; and yet St. Patrick 
goes to these deserted shrines and idols, but is not led 
by bard, legend, or biographer to the fire temple. 
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Surely it is not thus hostile creeds meet. When the 
fiiith, which St. Patrick planted, was assailed in the six- 
teenth century, we read of the burning of Catholic relics 
in the streets of Dublin — of the plucking down of the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin in the sanctuary of Trim — 
of the foul deeds of the ruffian band from Athlone in 
the churches of Clonmacnoise — of the desecration of 
those monuments of Catholic art which Mr. Petrie is 
endeavouring to preserve. It is thus in every change 
of religion; and when we consider, on the one hand, the 
minute historical or traditional details of the conquests 
of St. Patrick, and, on the other, the profound sUence 
on the fire temples, the conclusion is irresistible, that, 
whether the round towers did or did not exist in his 
day, they certainly were not fire temples. 

We refer to another page a consideration of other 
arguments of Mr, D'Alton, especially of that on the 
word cloigteach, or bell-house — the only name by 
which the towers are known in the legendary or 
authentic annals of Ireland* He abandons a proof 
which he had put forward in his Essay, from the passage 
in the Ulster annals, which commemorate (a.d. 448) 
the fall of fiity-seven round towers, in consequence 
of a dreadful earthquake. Mr. Petrie proves in his 
work, that this notice was transcribed literally by the 
compilers of the Irish annals from the Chronicle of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who places the scene of the 
event in the Urbs Augusta, or Constantinople. Mr. 
D'Alton, however, remarks that Mr. Petrie himself did, 
in his original Essay, believe that this event occurred 
in Ireland. The great difference between the essayists 
was that one made the iurrea round towers, while the 
other made them the round Irish castles, or stone forts 
of pagan times. Mr. D'Alton has always, from his first 
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more extended view of the subject in the Prize Essay 
(published in the Royal Irish Academy Transactions, 
vol. xvi. part 1), denied that these towers were of 
Danish origin, or were ever used for anchorites or 
penitents, or as original places of sepulture; he has also 
disclaimed any aid to his theory from the Fiodh Nim- 
haid, or Celestial Towers of Dr. O'Conor; and abjures 
any participation in the etyoaological lunacy of Val- 
lancey, or later pseudo^ntiquaries. (Note, Annals of 
Boyle, vol. ii. p. 894.) 

Though Mr. D' Alton disclaims these arguments, the 
space we have given to them is not lost, since they 
have been confidently urged by Mr. Windele in his 
Historical and Descriptive Notices of the City of Cork, 
1840. In his preface, he thinks that argument and 
analogy are on the side of the pagan theory, and that 
Turagan and fiadneamedh ought to set the question at 
rest. To the round towers of the Ghebres and the 
towers of Bungalpore, he has added another eastern 
analogy from the banks of the Tigris, namely, a round 
pillar of burnt bricks, twenty-two feet six inches high, 
and sixty-three feet in circumference ! I ! seen by Major 
Keppel near Bagdad. How such a building can be 
imagined to resemble our towers is just as hard to be 
conceived, as that the Nuraggis of Sardinia could be 
pressed into the same category. They are found in 
great number in that island, and are said to have taken 
their name from Norax, the leader of a Scythian colony, 
1250 years before the Christian era, and to have been 
constructed on the plan of the fire temples of Zoroaster, 
who lived 700 years later ! ! ! But Mr. Petrie disposes 
summarily of this Sardinian analogy. The Nuraggis, 
of which he gives several illustrations and copious 
verbal descriptions, are found to be square buildings, 
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at most sixty feet high, forty feet in internal diameter, 
surmounted by five beehive^haped towers on the centre 
and the four angles, and provided with a spiral stone 
stairs in the interior. But though those buildings do 
not bear the slightest resemblance to our toners, though 
they resemble rather the old Cyclopean and decidedly 
pagan remains of Ireland, it was inferred that because 
they are called Domo de orcu, and were in all proba- 
bility sepulchral monuments, the towers must have 
been built for the same purpose. Aided by several of 
his learned associates, the members of the South 
Munster Antiquarian Society, Mr. Windele resolved to 
test the truth of this conjecture by excavations, and 
was encouraged by the rumour that bones and even a 
pagan urn with cremated bones had been discovered 
in fiam Island and Timahoe. This was a new featujre 
in Irish antiquarianism. The spade and crowbar, and 
actual inspection of our monuments, took place of the 
learned linguistic fancies and ignorant assumptions of 
fireside antiquaries. It was a move in the right direc- 
tion, and for a time fortune seemed to smile on it 

That bones have been found under some of the towers 
is certain, and that they were in some instances human 
bones, deposited before the erection of the towers, is 
not improbable; but there is no proof that these bones 
are not the remains of Christians interred in the 
church-yard before the towers were built None of 
the marks of Irish pagan sepulture have been dis- 
covered, neither the unglazed urn of earth or of stone, 
nor the weapons, nor the ornaments of silver or gold, 
nor the Cyclopean caverns, found imder those stone 
cairns or green mounds, which are khown both from 
history and actual inspection to have been the sepul- 
chral monuments of the pagan ish. These are facta 
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on which there is no dispute, except in the case of 
Timahoe and Abemethy, and confirmed as they have 
been by the absence of sepulchral remains under some 
of the towers, they appear sufficiently decisive. But 
for the satisfaction of many of our readers^ a brief 
account of the results of the excavations may not be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Windele admits, that under the Cashel tower 
nothing was found to confirm his theory, but in a small 
hole, at the base of the wall on the outside, some pieces 
of charcoal; and who, he gravely asks, can say how 
long they may have been there? perhaps from the last 
fire extinguished by St. Patrick, when he stood on the 
Rock of Cashel nearly 1400 years ago. But the towers 
were often burned, and the cathedral by the side of the 
Cashel tower was burned, and the boys in later days 
had often made great fires within the towers to smoke 
out the owls and other birds; and cannot these facts 
account for the charcoal ? The tower of Kinneh in the 
county of Cork, was excavated down to the solid rock, 
and neither bones nor charcoal, nor any marks of a 
grave or holy fire, were found. Bones were found 
imder the tower of Ardmore in the county of Water- 
ford, and upon these, supported by. etymology, and by 
some Ogham character found near the tower, Mr. 
Windele confidently rests his case. But he admits 
that the skeletons were imperfect, that the head and 
feet of one and the trunk of tlue other were wanting — 
facts somewhat difficult of explanation in his theory, 
but easy enough if we suppose the trenches to have 
been opened in a church-yard by Christian architects, 
who from reverence for the dead would have left the 
earth in the centre'undisturbed. Ogham characters are 
said to have been discovered on a stone in the neigh. 
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bouring church. But supposing the inscription to be 
Ogham, which does not appear, or that Ogham was 
never used by Christians, which Mr. Petrie justly 
denies, how does a pagan Ogham on a stone in the 
church, prove that the remains under the tower were 
pagan ? The etymological argument is equally incon- 
clusive. Ardo, from which Mr. Windele derives 
Ardmore, does not mean the height oifire^ but, if any- 
thing, the height of yew^ nor is there any townland in 
that neighbourhood known as Ardo simply, but as 
ArdO'Cherty and Ardoquighnagh. 

The four courses of solid mason work between two 
layers of cement, said to have been found at the base 
of the tower of Ardmore, may prove that the architect 
wished to strengthen his foimdation, but are no evi- 
dence that he was building a tomb. 

The accounts of the excavation of Cloyne tower are 
somewhat confused. In a semi-official statement, 
signed W. Chapman, sexton, Cloyne, 24th September, 
1841, and drawn up before T. Windele and other 
gentlemen, it is stated, "that three skeletons were 
found stretched from west to east, one being under the 
two, having three couple of collar bones, and three 
front parts of the lower jaw bone^". On the next day 
Mr. Windele writes to Mr. Petrie, that human bones 
and a skull and some decayed timber were found, and 
that the masonwork appeared hollowed to receive them. 
Four days later, another letter to Mr. Petrie, tells him 
that the bodies lay from n. w. to n. e., that there was 
no decayed timber, and that the masonwork was not 
hollowed; and to complete the confusion, the Cork 
Southern Beporter^ 9th April, 1842, announces four 
skeletons. Bones, it is probable, were discovered, but 
whose they were, or how placed, we have no means to 
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decide; but we do know from the semi- official state- 
ment, that the bones of different animals were found by 
the excavators, before they came to the spot where the 
human skeletons are said to have been. 

Bones are said to have been discovered in several 
other towers, in Koscrea, Maghea, and Drumbo, of 
some of which we have no authentic accounts, but as 
it is known that in several church-yards the people 
have a habit of throwing the human remains into the 
towers, and as all the excavators prove that the bones 
of diflferent animals have accumulated there in the 
lapse of so many ages, all accounts must be received 
with caution. Mr. Getty, of Belfast, sent an account 
to Mr. Petrie of the excavations in Drumbo. For the 
first two feet the materials resembled the soil of the 
church-yard, intermingled with human bones which 
had evidently been thrown in; then charcoal and vit- 
rified stones, and beneath these mortar and rubbish, 
which probably fell in from the roof ; next, three feet 
of black mould with lots of charcoal, bones of all kinds, 
boars' tusks and cows' horns ; and at last, a light 
yellowish soil like that of the neighbourhood, separated 
from which, by a coating of mortar one inch thick, lay 
a skeleton, wanting the right arm and hand, and both 
legs from the knees, a coincidence so similar to the 
case of Ardmore, that both must evidently be explained 
by the same cause. 

It was stated in a report of the South Munster anti- 
quarians, that Mr. Black, the historian of Brechin, 
when describing the excavation, in 1821, of the tower 
of Abernethy, had mentioned the discovery of an urn. 
But he evidently attaches no importance to the story. 
What he believed the urn to be, can be best under- 
stood from an extract of a letter written by him to 
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Mr. Hackett of Midleton, describing a most careful ex- 
amination of the Kound Tower of Brechin. 

" We have found a great variety of bones, principally sheep 
bones, especially jaw-bones of sheep, some bones of oxen, and a 
few human bones, these last being vertebrae, pieces of skulls, toes, 
and bits of jaw-bones. These bones were found at all depths. 
***** We likewise got nails, buttons, bits of copper, two 
small lumps of bell-metal, and several bits of stained glass, etc., etc. 
But what will most please your pagan friends is the fact that since 
we began, we found each day various pieces of urns or jars. Now 
how came all these things here ? I am afraid you will set me down 
not for a pagan, but for a veritable heathen, when I say that 
my opinion is, the slates, glass, etc., etc., had been tossed in at 
what, in Scotland, is called the Reformation, when our Scotch 
apostle, John Knox, drove your Roman CathoUc apostles from 
what he called their rookeries — that the bones had been carried 
to the top of the tower by the rooks and jackdaws, and had thence 
tumbled down — and that the fragments of urns or jars, are just 
the remains of culinary articles belonging to the different kirk 
officers"— p. 93. 

Several other towers have been excavated, but with 
no better success. Still, some of the very facts which 
appear so conclusive against the hypothesis that the 
towers are sepulchral, are cited as evidence by Sir 
William Betham, of whose etymological skill our 
readers have had some specimens in a preceding 
number of the Dublin Review. In the second volume of 
his Etruria Cdticay we are assured that the reliques of 
Buddhist saints, even a tooth or collar bone, were 
held in such veneration, that pious kings built towers 
over them, and that in this respect our towers resem- 
bled them, because he had been told by Mr. Moore, 
that some peasants, forty or fifty years ago, found an 
urn in the tower of Timahoe, Mr. Moore, however, 
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expressly states that the circumstance caused no sur- 
prise, because in almost every sandhill in the neigh- 
bourhood, similar urns have been found filled with 
bones, at from four to eight feet down. But should 
not this explanation suffice ? Mr. Petrie truly says, 
" that the Christian architecture of the tower of Tima- 
hoe is so evident, that the discovery of a pagan uru 
under it would no more prove it to be a pagan tower, 
than the finding of Eoman coin in a man's purse would 
prove him to be an old Roman or the Wandering Jew". 
The details we have given on the excavations pre- 
vent us from entering into the arguments by which 
Mr. Petrie establishes the real mode and the very 
locality of pagan sepulttire in Ireland. In a manu- 
script of the twelfth century, formerly in the possession 
of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, there is a full account of 
the royal pagan cemeteries, many of which were well 
known, though generally deserted by the Christian 
Irish. It will be asked, no^^doubt, and with some 
plausibility, can we take the authority of a manuscript 
of the twelfth century on facts that occurred [eight 
hundred years before, especially as those manuscripts 
abound with incredible fables ? There is, no doubt, 
some plausibility in the objection, and though not ad- 
mitting its force in the present case, we must remark, 
that frequently through the course of his work, Mr. 
Petrie supposes his readers to be as well acquainted as 
himself with the historical value of Irish manuscripts. 
Many persons look with great distrust on these confi- 
dent appeals to Irish traditions and Irish manuscripts, 
especially as Mr. Petrie allows that Irish tradition 
attributes to the Danes mounds and forts and raths 
which were never built by them. A few pages, stating 
the surprising correspondence of the traditions of the 
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peasantry to-day with manuscripts seven hundred years 
old, would have been an invaluable addition to his work. 
The evidence before the Ordnance Commission must 
satisfy any reasonable mind, that where tradition and 
manuscript authority agree (as they do not in the case 
of the Danes), they form historical data of the highest 
respectability. But in the present case, who can doubt 
the historical accounts of the royal pagan cemeteries, 
when we find them to-day on the banks of the Boyne, 
at Brugh, Knock, Dowtha, Grange, such as they have 
been described in works eight hundred years ago, or 
even some centuries earlier, when they were rifled by 
the Danes ? or how can we slight the account of the 
royal cemetery of Rathcrogan, when Mr. Petrie finds it 
such as it is described in our oldest manuscripts? 

'* In accordance with this description (from the manuscript), 
we find that the monuments within the cemetery at Rathcrogan 
are small circular mounds, which, when examined, are found to 
cover rude sepulchral chambers formed of stone, without cement 
of any kind, and containing unbumt bones. The moniunent of 
Dathi, which is a small circular mound, with a pillar-stone of red 
sandstone, is situated outside the enclosure at a short distance to 
the east, and may be at once identified from a notice of it by the 
celebrated antiquary Duald Mac Firbis, in 1666". 

We could give authorities equally clear for the royal 
cemeteries of Talten, where 011am Fodhla with the 
Ulster chiefs are interred, and those of Ailbi and Culi 
for our Leinster and Munster, but we refer the 
curious on these points to Mr. Petrie. It is enough 
for our purpose that the towers are never mentioned 
as royal sepulchral monuments. Sir William Betham 
may say that he has a memorandum in a manuscript, 
in^which they are called Uactaid^ or monuments of the 
dead; but, as neither the date of the memorandum, nor 
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of the manuscript itself is given, and as the whole 
weight of history is against him, we must decline the 
authority of such a note, especially on points which 
vague and false references to unknown or obscure 
manuscripts have brought into contempt with the 
learned world. 

From this detailed, and we fear tiresome enumera- 
tion of the various opinions and their arguments, it 
must be clear to the unprejudiced mind, that if no 
other evidence can be brought for the fire tower, or 
Buddhist theory, except those we have given (and they 
are the strongest), the towers are as yet beyond the 
reach, not only of authentic record, but even of plau- 
sible conjecture. So firmly was Mr. Moore convinced 
of the total absence of authority for his opinion, that 
in order to clear the way for theory, he pronounces 
dogmatically that they must be beyond the reach of 
record. But is it probable, is it consistent with the 
character* of our bards and historians, that they would 
have made no allusion, true or false, to the towers, 
while they describe so minutely (with what truth it 
matters not) the other pagan monuments ? To accoimt 
for such a strange silence, the natural course would be 
to search the Christian annals for some building which 
might correspond with the towers; but here comes the 
formidable objection, which no doubt has had greater 
influence on the controversy than "Vallancey's etymo- 
logy or the towers of Bungalpore. We give it in the 
words of Mr. Moore: " To be able to invest even with 
plausibility so inconsistent a notion as that in times 
when the churches themselves were ruddy framed of 
woody there could be found either the ambition or the 
skill to supply them with adjuncts of such elaborate 
workmanship (as the towers), is in itself no ordinary 
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feat of ingenuity. But the truth is, that neither then, 
nor, I would add, at any other assignable period within 
the whole range of Irish history, is such a state of 
things authentically known to have existed as can solve 
the difficulty of these towers, or account satisfactorily 
at once for the object of the buildings, and the ad- 
vanced civilization of the architects who erected them. 
They must, therefore, be referred to times beyond the 
reach of historical record"— wZ. i. p. 35. 

If it were worth while to single out particulars in 
this unfavourable view of Christian Ireland, we might 
ask how it appears that the churches were rudely formed 
of wood, since even St. Bernard calls St. Malachy's 
wooden oratory an " opus Scoticum pvlchrum satis"? 
or why the argument was not retracted in Mr. Moore's 
second volume, where Cormac's stone chapel (nowhere 
to be surpassed) is attributed to the commencement 
of the tenth century, and where Mr. Moore, with true 
and ever consistent patriotism lashing those pseudo 
antiquaries who ascribe the churches of Glendaloch to 
the Danes, holds that, at least from the year 788, the 
Irish had stone churches ? The truth is, our national 
bard followed a general opinion, held not only by 
Harris, Petty, Pinkerton, and Ledwich, but even by 
Dr. O'Conor, and in part by Dr. Lanigan, and estab- 
lished, it was thought, by the authority of St. Bernard 
and the Venerable Bede. For a full refutation of that 
opinion Ireland is indebted to Mr. Petrie. 

He does not deny that building in wood was a 
" Scottish fashion", and that wood was, especially in 
some parts of the island, and among certain tribes, the 
material of many of the churches, and particularly of 
the oratories. But having established from authentic 
sources the distinction between these two classes of 
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buildings, and shown from actually existing remains, 
and the concurrent voice of history and tradition, that 
some of the pagan tribes were acquainted with stone 
architecture, which the fire-temple theorists cannot 
contest, he deduces the obvious conclusion, that from 
earliest periods, stone churches were built in Ireland, 
as might be reasonably expected both from the constant 
influx of foreigners from lands where the arts were still 
cultivated, and from Ireland's acknowledged supremacy 
in most of the elements of Christian civilization. This 
conclusion he supports by an elaborate comparative 
examination of the remains of the structures themselves, 
and by copious references to historical evidence drawn 
with laborious research from the waste field of our 
manuscript annals. To give even a faint idea of the 
immense mass of materials brought to bear on this 
inquiry would require a separate paper. We can give 
no more than a brief, but we trust satisfactory analysis. 
It is worthy of remark that in some of the oldest 
lives of St. Patrick, the Druids are introduced as pre- 
dicting the advent of a foreigner who would substitute 
quadrangular for the round pagan buildings. That 
the latter were round both internally and externally, 
appears from their remains, and that while in some 
parts of the island the perfect Roman type appears to 
have been at once introduced, we can trace in other 
parts the gradual transition from the pagan form, is 
evident from specimens given in this volume. Thus 
the house, as it is called, of St. Finan Cam, patron of 
Derrynane, is square in the interior, and round in the 
exterior. It is constructed of enormous blocks of stone 
according to the Cyclopean fashion of the pagan Irish. 
The church of St. Fechin on Ardoilen, one of the Isles 
of Arran, is in the same style. It stands in the midst 
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of its establishment, which, like the city of the desert, 
b perfect after the lapse of twelve hundred years. It 
bears so striking a resemblance to Bede's description of 
the primitive establishment of St. Cuthbert on lindis- 
fame, that when we bear in mind that St. Cuthbert, if 
not an Irishman, was at least educated in Ireland, there 
can be no doubt of the identity of type of the two reli- 
gious establishments. We can give at length Mr. 
Petrie's description of St. Fechin's, such as when he 
saw it in 1820. 

'' Of such anaohoretical establishments, one of the most*inte- 
resting and best preserved in Ireland, or perhaps in Europe, is that 
of St Fechin, on Ardoilen or High Island, an uninhabited and 
almost inaccessible island off the coast of Connemara, on the north- 
west of the coast of Gralway. From its height, and the over- 
hanging character of its cliff, it is only accessible in the calmest 
weather, and even then, the landing, which can be only made by 
springing on a shelving portion of the cliff from the boat, is not 
wholly free from danger: but the adventurer will be well re* 
warded for such risk ; for, in addition to the singular antiquities 
which the island contains, it affords views of the Connemara and 
Mayo scenery, of unsurpassable beauty. The church here is 
among the rudest of the ancient edifices which the fervour of the 
Christian religion raised on its introduction into Ireland. Its 
internal measurement, in length and breadth, is but twelve feet 
by ten, and in height ten feet. The doorway is two feet wide, 
and four feet six inches high, and its horizontal lintel is insribed 
with a cross like that on the lintel of the doorway of St Fecfain's 
great church at Fore, and other doorways of the same period. 
The east window, which is the (mly one in the building, is semi- 
circular-headed, and is but one foot high and six^inches wide. 
The altar still remains, and is covered with offerings, such as 
nails, buttons, and shells, but chieflj fishing-hooks, the most 
characteristic tributes of the calling of the votaries. On the east 
side of the chapel is an ancient stone [sepulchre, like a pagan 
kistvaen, composed of large mica slates, with a cover of limestone. 
The stones at the end are rudely sculptured with ornamental 

12 
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crosses and a human figure, and the covering slab was also carved/ 
and probably was inscribed with the name of the saint for whom 
the tomb was designed, but its surface is now much effaced; and 
as this sepulchre appears to have been made at the same time as 
the chapel, it seems probable that it is the tomb of the original 
founder of this religious establishment. The ctapel was sur- 
rounded by a wall allowing a passage of four feet between them, 
and from this a covered passage, about fifteen feet long, by three 
feet wide^ leads to s cell, which was probably the abbot's habita^ 
tion. This cell, which is nearly circular a»d dome-roofed, is in- 
ternally seven feet by six, and eight high. It is built like those. 
in Arran, without cement, and with much rude art. On the east 
side there is a larger cell, externally round, but internally a square 
of nine feet, and seven feet six inches in height. Could this have 
been a refectory ? The doorways in these cells are two feet four 
inches in width, and but three feet six inches in height. On the 
other side of the chapel are a number of smaller cells, which were 
only large enough to contain each a single person. They are 
but six feet long, three feet wide, and four feet high, and most 
of them are now covered with rubbish. These formed a Laura, 
like the habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a 
covered gallery or passage, twenty-four feet long, four feet wide, 
and four feet six inches high, and its entrance doorway is but two 
feet three inches square. The use of this it is difficult to conjec' 
ture. Perhaps it was a storehouse for provisions. 

" The monastery was surrounded by an uncemented stone wall, 
nearly circular, enclosing an area of one hundred and eight feet 
in diameter. The entrance into the enclosure is at the south-east 
side, and from it leads a stone passage, twenty-one feet in length 
and three in width. At each side of this entrance, and outside 
the great circular wall, were circular buildings, probably intended 
for the use of pilgrims, but though what remains of them is of 
stone, they do not appear to have been roofed with that material. 
Within the enclosure are several rude stone crosses, probably 
sepulchral, and flags sculptured with rude crosses, but without 
letters. There is also a granite globe, about twenty-one inches 
in diameter. 

" In the surrounding ground there are several rude altars, or 
penitential stations, on which are small stone crosses, and on the 
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vouth side of the enclosure there is a small lake, apparently arti- 
ficial, from which an artificial outlet is formed, which turned a 
small mill; and along the west side of this lake there is an artifi- 
cial stone path or causeway, two himdred and twenty yards in 
length, which leads to another stone cell or house, of an oval 
form, at the south side of the valley in which the monastery is 
situated. The house is eighteen feet long, and nine wide, and 
there is a small walled enclosure joined to it, which was probably 
a garden. There is also adjoining to it a stone altar surmounted 
by a cross, and a small lake, which, like that already noticed, 
seems to have been formed by art" — p, 419. 

Now since we have other establishments equally 
perfect, such as that of St. Molaise, an Irish saint in 
the bay of Sligo, and St. Brendan's on Inish Glory, off 
the coast of Erris, both erected in the sixth century, 
consisting of a stone church and its surrounding oval 
stone-roofed cells, can the ignorance of stone architec* 
ture be urged against the erection of the round towers 
by Christians in the wealthier parts of the island ? or 
can it be inferred, that because Bede says to build 
churches of wood was an Irish fashion (just as the 
jaunting cars to-day), he thereby denies that we had 
them of stone ? It is one thing to say of the Irish — 
they use whiskey, and another — they use no wine. 
Moreover, unless all our annals and bards and still 
living traditions have conspired in a monstrous lie on 
a matter of public fact, there were, as Mr. Petrie proves 
in his essay on the military architecture of the ancient 
Irish, tribes in^Ireland before the Scottish invasion who 
built stone edifices without cement. It is of the Scoti 
that Venerable Bede speaks. They were the dominant 
race, and their fashions were naturally called the 
fashions of the country. 

In one of the sacred poems, of which Catholic Ireland 

12 b 
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has an unbroken series without appearing to value 
them — in one of those Irish poems still hidden like so 
many others in rare manuscripts and public libraries, 
we have an interesting account of the family or house- 
hold of St Patrick, by Flann of the Monastery, who 
flourished in the tenth century. The three masons 
have place on that list : 

" His 3 masons, good was their intelligence, 
Caeman, Cruithnech, Luchraid strong; 
They made domUags* first 
In Erin ; eminent ^eir histoiy". 

The annotations of Tirechan on the book of Armagh, 
one of our oldest authorities, assert that a church was 
built by St. Gianan (a.d. 490) at Duleek, so called 
from the Irish word domliag, a stone church, and the 
office of St. Cianan in the Cambridge library explains 
the origin of the name of the town in the same way. 
Is it not fair to infer that this stone church did not 
stand alone, especially since we know that those who 
are ranked by the Irish as the first class of their prim- 
itive saints, were chiefly foreigners from Italy, France, 
Britain, and even Egj^t ? The graves of many of these 
holy men can be ascertained from the litany of uEngus 
Ceile De, written in the year 799. In that venerable 
ecclesiastical documentf the names of many holy 
Romans are found, and how grateful must we not feel 
to Mr. Petrie for having discovered tiie monumental 
inscription near the church of St. Breacon in the great 
island of Arran. 

The characters are of the most ancient kind known 
in Ireland. The cross is an exact counterpart of the 

♦ Pronounced duloek; literally, a stone church, 
t For an account of iEngua, see Appendix. 
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cross on the tomb of St. Brecan himself, who lived 
early in the sixth century. His tomb was opened 
some time ago, and within it was found on a stone, now 
in Mr. Petrie's possession, the following simple peti- 
tion: 

« OROIT AR BRECAN NAILITHER''. A prayer 
for Brecan the pilgrim. 

But we have still better evidence that stone was used 
in the churches. The authentic annals of Ulster, of 
Tigemach, and of the Four Masters, frequently record 
the dondiag of the Irish establishments, and that word 
as explained in all our glossaries and translated by our 
Irish scholars, can mean nothing but a stone church. 
It is always rendered in Latin by the word ecclesia or 
basilica, and is used in the Irish language as a syno- 
nym of teampul, or ecles, while duirtheach, the Irish 
name of another class of churches, is rendered in Latin 
by oratorium. Hence, so far from inferring that no 
churches were of stone but those named in the Irish 
annals dorrdiag^ we must rather conclude that when a 
church is called in Latin ecclesia or basilica, or in Irish 
teampul or ecles, it must have been of stone. Mr. 
Petrie proves these usages of our writers by copious 
references to the annals of Ulster, of the Four Masters, 
and of Tigemach, at the years 839, 890, 907, 915, 920, 
1010, but principally at 1020, where Tigemach and 
the annals of Ulster expressly mention the great stone 
church of Armagh, to which the preceding notices 
also refer. But why do we not find some earlier ex. 
press record of a stone church at Armagh ? Because 
it was in 839 that the Danes first burned the church : 
our annals seldom mention the churches except to re- 
cord their erection or destruction. It being certain 
then, that at least in the middle of the ninth century 
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the Danes found churches of stone at Armagh, and it 
being equally certain that St. Patrick built a church 
there, of which the dimensions, as we learn from his 
oldest lives, were the same as those of that church 
which is known to have been of stone, is it not in the 
highest degree probable that the original church of our 
apostle was of stone ? This, we allow, is only a nega- 
tive proof, but of the highest order, for would our 
annals have omitted all mention of the substitution of 
stone for the wood of the apostolic church, when they 
minutely record even the binding or covering of the 
apostolic canons ? (p. 330). 

These principles answer the text from St. Bernard. 
"When speaking of Irish churches, he often uses the 
word " ecclesia"; when speaking of the stone church 
built by St. Malachy, which caused the outcry against 
the innovation, he uses the words oratorium lapideum. 
A stone oratory may have been a novelty in Down, 
(though a stone church was not); we say wzay, for it is 
not clear from the exclamations of the people, that 
their indignation was against the materials, so much 
BS the size and splendour of the building.* 

We fear we have not done justice to Mr. Petrie's 
learned arguments on these points. We could not 
give his proofs in detail. One extract only we give, 
and that in English, as it proves that '^ Bound Tower" 
is a modern word substituted by theorists for the old 
name steeple^ by which to our certain knowledge the 
towers are known in many parts of the old Pale* The 

* ** Visum est Malachiie debere coustrui in Benchor, oratoriam lapideum instar 
illorum quss in aliis regionibus extructa conspexerat. £t cum coepisset jaoere 
fundamenta indigens quidam mirati sunt quod in terra ill& neodum ejusmodi «di 

flcia invenirentur..... » et facto susurro in populism nunc secreto detrahere 

nunc blasphemare palam, notare levitatem, novitatem horrere, sumptas exaggerare'i 
— Vita Malachisp, cap. ix. Florilegium Ins. Sane* 
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extract is an old translation (in the British Museum) 
of the Ulster annals, 1020, where they record the bum- 
ing of Armagh. 

" A.D. 1020. AU Ardmach burnt wholly, viz. the 

Domliag with its bowsing (houses) or cover of lead 
y* steeple with y* bells, etc., etc". 

The next and to our mind the most conclusive proof 
of stone-church architecture of the primitive Irish 
church, is taken from those ruins which the combined 
voice of history and tradition, and the identity of 
urchitectural peculiarities, both in size, construction, 
and ornament, refer to the same, and that a most dis- 
tant period, the very infancy of our Church, This 
argument must lose much of its force, when deprived 
of the aid of the copious illustrations in Mr. Petrie's 
work. Enough, however, can be inferred even from 
verbal description. Many of our Irish readers can 
easily recognize from the following general view of 
the oldest Irish churches, several of those venerable 
remains in many parts of the island; 

'^ The ancient Irish churches are almost invariablj of small 
size; their greatest length rarely exceeding eighty feet, and 
being usually not more than sixty. One example only is known 
of a church of greater length, namely the great church or cathe- 
dral of Armagh, which, according to the Tripartite Life of St 
Patrick, as already quoted (p. 154), was originally one hundred 
and forty feet. That sixty feet was, however, the usual length, 
even of the larger churches, appears not only from their existing 
remains, but also from the accounts preserved in the ancient lives 
of St. Patrick, in which that length is given as the measurement 
of the Domnach Mor^ or great church of Patrick, nearTailteann, 
now Teltown, in Meath.* These churches, in 

* Book of Armagh, fol. 10. a. b. and Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Pars, il c. t. 
Trias. Tbaum.,p. 129, 180. 
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their general form, preserve veiy nearly that of the Roman 
Basilica, and they are eyen called by that name in the oldest 
writers ; but they never present the arched semicircular absis at 
the east end, which is so usual a feature in the Roman churches, 
and the smaller churches are only simple oblong quadrangles. In 
addition to this quadrangle, the larger churches present a second 
oblong of smaller dimensions, extending to the east, and consti-^ 
toting the chancel or sanctuary, in which the altar was placed, 
and which is connected with the nave by a triumphal arch of 
semicircular form* These churches have rarely more than a single 
entrance, which is placed in the centre of the west end ; and they 
are very imperfectly lighted by small windows splaying inwards, 
which do not appear to have been ever glazed. The chancel is 
always better lighted than the nave, and usually has two and 
sometimes three windows, of which one is always placed in the 
centre of the east wall, and another in the south wall; the win- 
dows in the nave are also usually placed in the south wall, and, 
except in the larger churches, rarely exceed two in number. The 
windows are frequently triangular headed, but more usually 
arched semicircularly, while the doorway on the contrary is 
almost universally covered by a horizontal lintel, consisting of a 
single stone. In all cases ^e sides of the door and windows 
incline like the doorways in the oldest remains of Cyclopean 
buildings, to which they bear a singularly striking resemblance. 
The doorways seldom present any architectural decorations, 
beyond a mere flat architrave or band, but are most usually plain, 
and the windows still more rarely exhibit ornaments of any kind. 
The walls of these churches are always perpendicular, and gene- 
rally foimed of very large polygonal stones carefully adjusted to 
each other, both on the inner and outer faces, while their interior 
is filled up with rubble and grouting. In the smaller churches 
the roofs were firequently formed of stone, but in the larger ones 
were always of wood, covered with shingle, straw, reeds, and 
perhaps sometimes with lead. To the above general description 
I may add, that no churches appear to have been anciently 
erected in Ireland, either of the circular, the octagonal, or the 
cross form, as in Italy and Greece, though it would appear that 
churches of the last form were erected in England at a very 
early period ; and the only exception to the simple form already 
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described, is the occasional presence of a small compartment on 
one side of the chancel to serve the purpose of a sacrist/*. 

The train of proof by which the great antiquity of 
these churches is established, is simply this: Mr. Petrie 
gives us seven or eight churches, in which all the pri- 
mitive characteristics are found, and which both history 
and tradition refer to the same period, the sixth and 
seventh centuries. For instance, after having described 
the stone-roofed oratory of Gallerus, county Kerry, 
built without cement, he gives us the church of Tem- 
plepatrick, on the Isle of the Pious Stranger ^ in Lough 
Corrib. Templepatrick is, as the name tells, dedicated 
to St. Patrick; but on the same island there is another 
diurch dedicated to the pious stranger, a very ancient 
building, but of more modem structure than Temple- 
patrick itself. Who was this pious stranger ? At a 
short distance from Templepatrick stands an upright 
pillar of dark limestone. 

The inscription reads, " The stone of Lugnaedon, 
the son of Limenueh". The characters are of the 
earliest Christian antiquity in Ireland. Now many of 
our readers may require to be told that an is an affec 
tionate or reverent diminutive affixed to the names of 
Irish saints, so that we have to read our annals for a 
St. Lugnaed, or Lugnat, to whom the stone is dedi- 
cated, and among all our records only one person is 
found of that name. We are told in the Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick, p. 2, c. 50, that when he was in this very 
neighbourhood, fifteen of his Gallic disciples asked him 
to assign to them some place of rest. The names of 
only three of the fifteen are given. Could Lugnat be 
one of them ? This we know, that in Flann's house- 
hold of St. Patrick, already quoted, and in St. Evin's 
life of the same saint, and in other most ancient records^ 
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St. Lugnat is mentioned as St. Patrick's pilot, and, 
according to most of our authorities, his nephew. 
That there were some relatives of St. Patrick in Ire- 
land, all our historians, even Dr. Lanigan, allow, and 
that Liemania was a sister of St. Patrick, appears from 
Mr. Petrie's authorities. Supposing then that the 
name of one of St. Patrick's household is on that stone, 
in the oldest Christian characters, and that the tradi- 
tion of a secluded island attributes the erection of 
Templepatrick to our apostle; and looking moreover 
at the Cyclopean character of the masonry, and the 
primitive dimensions of its chancel, nine feet square, 
and its nave, seventeen by thirteen; combining all these 
facts, can we infer that the churches were really built 
by those whose names they bear? Perhaps the churches 
were rebuilt at a later period. (?) The doubt is cer- 
tainly rational. 

But if we find the same correspondence of monu- 
mental, traditional, and historical evidence in other 
cases, must not the doubt disappear ? The church of 
Ratrass, near Tralee, which, from its name, Mr, Petrie 
attributes to one of the earliest apostles of Kerry, is of 
the same kind. The door, which is ornamented with 
a flat projecting architrave, like those on the oldest 
Greek and Etruscan buildings, is composed of huge 
blocks of stone, extending through the entire breadth 
of the wall, three feet thick. Again, in the valley of 
Glendaloch, we have two churches of the same style, 
and here too the same correspondence of evidence. 
The church known as our Lady's church, is, trtidition 
says, the oldest. The door is six feet high, two and a 
h^f at top, three below, and consists of seven stones 
going through the wall, which is three feet thick. The 
stones are of chiselled granite; the lintel is carved with 
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a double moulding on the architrave, and on the soffit 
is a cross saltierwise, according to the most ancient 
type. The second church, now known as Eeefert, is 
nearly the same, except that instead of the architrave 
there is merely some chiselling on the left side. So 
far, architectural affinities would refer these two 
churches to the same, and that a distant period, a con- 
clusion confirmed by historical evidence ; for in a life 
of St. Kevin (Bol. 7th June), certainly written before 
the twelfth century, we are told, that having dwelt for 
four years in the upper part of the valley, between the 
mountain and the lake, where there were " dense woods 
and clear streams", " denssB silvae et clari rivuli", he was 
at length induced by his disciples to leave his retreat, 
and dwell with them near a new church, which they 
built for him, between the mountain and the south side 
of the upper lake, the very spot on which Eeefert church 
stands to this day. Is there not here the same plain co- 
incidence of all the ingredients of moral evidence? 

St. Fechin, to whom the church is dedicated, died in 
664. The door is made of six stones, all extending 
through the wall, three feet thick, including the Cyclo- 
pean lintel, which is six feet long and two high. The 
XJross in a circle on a projecting tablet of the lintel, is 
expressly mentioned in an ancient. Irish life of the 
saint. Mr. Petrie assures us that there are " hundreds" 
of similar doors in Ireland which have never been 
noticed, though he has the authority of travellers for 
asserting, that no more perfect specimens of what is 
called Cyclopean architecture can be found, even in 
Greece. He gives two other churches, Kilmacduagh, 
and one on the Isle of Arran, both dedicated to St. 
Colman Mac Duach, a.d. 610, of which we can only 
say, that they resemble each other and those already 
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described, and that both by history and tradition they 
are attributed to St. Cohnan. 

When we remember that these churches are in 
diflEerent parts of Ireland, that their architecture is the 
same, that history and tradition refer them to the first 
centuries of our Church, and that with the exception 
of the use of cement, and of their quadrangular form, 
they resemble the construction of known pagan monu- 
ments, must we not conclude that they do belong to 
the ages to which Mr. Petrie refers them ? Can it be 
urged that the towers are not Christian, because we 
had no churches of stone ? 

It has been seen that the chancel arches and some 
of the windows of those old flat linteUed churches are 
round. From that fact, and from the great probabi- 
lity of the instantaneous introduction of the Koman 
type by Roman missioners, as well as from several 
ancient ruins, Mr. Petrie infers, that many of our pri- 
mitive churches had the arched doorway. It is very 
probable, and we think his next volume may prove it. 
But, for the present, we must hesitate to agree with 
him, because the number of alleged examples is not 
sufficient, because the workmanship of the door is, at 
least in one of these examples, evidently, he tells us, 
superior to that of the church itself ; the style too is 
not sufficiently uniform, nor do history and tradition 
conspire as in the instances of the quadrangular doored 
churches. 

The windows of the primitive churches are always 
of one light, and generally small, but as Mr. Petrie 
observes, sufficiently large for a service that required 
candles. The angular and flat are usually in the south 
wall of the chancel; the arched usually in the east. 
All are splayed internally, but never, except in one 
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instance externally, and all have the inclining jambs 
found in the primitive doors, and in the arches between 
the chancel and the nave. 

We cannot leave our ancient churches without in- 
troducing Mr. Petrie, to tell us the reverent spirit with 
which he studied them. Of course we cannot adopt 
some of his views. We know no distinction in the 
purity of different ages of our Church. In faith and in 
moral doctrine she is always the spouse of Christ, with- 
out spot or wrinkle. If, too, he appears to prefer the 
naked simplicity of our little churches to the majestic 
proportions and inspiring ceremonial of the Gothic 
cathedral, though we cannot agree with him, we can 
remember that his life has been spent among our old 
churches, and that it is at least natural he should love 
them. He loves them because they are Irish; and the 
zeal with which he has gleaned the scattered relics of 
the ornamental architecture of later ages, proves that 
he would love them still more, had they been more 
ornamented. 

'^ I have now described the various features which characterize 
the hitherto little noticed and imappreciated primitive churches 
of Ireland. That they have little in them to interest the mind or 
attract regard as works of art, it would be childish to deny; yet 
in their symmetrical simplicity, their dimly lighted nave, entered 
by its central west doorway, and terminating on the other side by 
its chancel aich, affording to the devout worshipper an unim- 
peded view of that brighter sanctuary in which were celebrated 
the divine mysteries which afforded him consolation in this life 
and hope in the next — in the total absence of every thing which 
could ^stract the attention — there is an expression of fitness to 
their purpose too often wanting in modem churches of the highest 
pretensions ; as the artless strains, sung to the Creator, which, we 
may believe, were daily hymned in these unadorned temples, 
were calculated, from their very simplicity and artlessness, to 
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awaken feelings of deep devotion, which the gorgeous artificial 
music of the modem cathedral but too rarely excites even in 
minds most predisposed to feel its influences and appreciate its 
refinement. In short, these ancient temples are just such humble, 
unadorned structures, as we might expect them to have been; 
but, even if they were found to exhibit less of that fitness and 
congruity, and more of that humbleness so characteristic of a 
religion of the poor, truly that mind is but little to be euvied, 
which could look with apathy on the remains of national struc- 
tures so venerable for their antiquity, and so interesting as being 
raised in honour of our Creator, in the simplest, if not ihe purest 
ages of Christianity. That the unadorned simplicity and con- 
tracted dimensions of the earhest Irish churches, were not, at 
least, altogether the result of poverty and ignorance of the arts in 
their foimders, appears to me extremely probable. Poor these 
honoured individuals unquestionably were, but the poverty gene- 
rally, if not in all instances, appears to have been voluntary, as 
became men walking in the footsteps of our Redeemer ; but that 
they were ignorant of the arts or insensible to their influence, 
could scarcely have been possible in men, very many of whom, 
Romans, Gauls, and Britons, were educated where those arts, 
though debased, are still cultivated, and we have not only abund- 
ant historical evidence to show, that many of the ecclesiastics, in 
those early times, obtained celebrity as artificers and makers of 
the sacred implements necessary for the Church, and as illumi- 
nators of books, but we have also still remaining the most indis- 
putable evidences of their skill in those arts in ancient croziers, 
bells, shrines, etc., etc., and in manuscripts not inferior in splen- 
dour to any in Europe" — p. 189. 

Those who have examined Mr. Petrie's illustrations, 
and seen the exquisite specimens of sculptured crosses, 
the elaborate covers of our ancient books, one of which 
the spirited publishers have appropriately put on his 
book, and the other evidences of Irish piety and taste 
on the capitals of many of our churches, can have no 
doubt of the truth of his vindication of the honour of 
our country, or of the shallow assertion, that authentic 
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Annals do not tell us of any period of Irish civilization, 
which could solve the mystery of the round towers, 
and account for the advanced skill of the architects 
who erected them. If we could follow Mr. Petrie in 
his proofs of the ornamental architecture of the Irish 
previous to the Danish invasion, the mystery would be 
clear as daylight; but relying on the evidences already 
given of the stone architecture of the Christian Irish, 
we come to his direct proof of the Christian origin and 
uses of the Round Towers. 

Assuming that he has shown in the preceding part, 
that the Irish before St. Patrick's time knew neither 
the arch nor the use of lime cement; that no building 
assigned by history or tradition to pagan times has the 
form or architectural features of the towers; that, be- 
fore General Vallancey no writer ever gave them any 
other but a Christian, or at least mediaeval origin; and 
finally, that the proofs of a pagan origin, taken from 
history, or analogy, or etymology, are unsound; assum- 
ing these points, he confirms his belief in the Christian 
origin by positive authorities, which prove that the 
towers were appendages to Christian establishments, 
were used as belfiries and as ecclesiastical fortresses, 
and probably as beacons to light the pilgrims to the 
shrines of the saints. He even gives a record of the 
erection of some of the towers. 

But here it is to be regretted that we must take upon 
trust for the present some very important facts, of 
which the fiill evidence is reserved for another volume. 
The first is, that the towers never are found uncon- 
nected with ancient ecclesiastical establishments, which 
is denied by Dr. Lanigan and others, though without 
grounds, we believe; the next is, that the architec 
tural features of the towers are found in the original 
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churches with which they are connected, where such 
remain; and finally, that Christian emblems are on 
several of them, and others exhibit a style of architec- 
ture universally acknowledged to belong to Christian 
times, while all have some architectural points not seen 
in any known pagan remains in Ireland, These are 
most important points, so important, that any person 
asking them as postulates in a demonstration of the 
Christian theory, would expose himself to ridicule, if 
he did not at the same time give some general guaran- 
tees of their truth. Such guarantees the volume before 
us abundantly supplies. We have the doors and win- 
dows of ten or twelve towers, with all their architec- 
tural peculiarities, obvious to even an unprofessional 
eye, and made still more clear by a copious explana 
tion in the text. The work itself must be seen to feel 
the force of this analogy between the church and tower 
doors, so different from the fanciful analogies between 
our towers and Han way's; but with the help of two 
illustrations from the towers of Antrim and Timahoe, 
and with a verbal description of the others, the traces 
of the same architectural hand on towers and their cor- 
responding churches will be sufficiently legible. 

AU the architectural features of the church doors 
already noticed are found on the towers; the inclining 
jambs in all, the massive lintels of the quadrangular 
doors of Drumbo and Swords, where churches were 
built by St. Patrick and St. Columba; the arch cut 
out of a single stone in the towers of Glendaloch and 
Edlmacduagh — ^the masonry of the latter exactly re- 
sembling that of its church, and both attributed by 
popular tradition to the Goban Saer, who did live at 
the time of the foundation of the church (a.d. 610); 
the regular arch in the towers of Oughterard and Tory 
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Island — the former formed of three, the latter of seve- 
ral small stones, and the ornamented door of Antrim 
tower, and which resembles the door of the church of 
Fore. 

" This doorway", says. Mr Peine, " which is placed at an ele- 
vation of about twelve feet from the ground, is constructed of 
large blocks of coarse-grained basalt found in the neighbourhood| 
many of the stones extending the entire thickness of the wall, 
which is three feet three inches. It is but four feet four inches 
in height, one foot ten inches in width at top, and two feet at the 
bottom. It is remarkable in having a pierced cross within a 
circle, sculptured in relievo, on the stone immediately over the 
lintel, somewhat similar to that on the lintel of the doorway of 
St. Fechin's Church at Fore, and such sculptures appear to me 
strong evidence that both churches and towers were regarded as 
sanctuaries. It is remarkable that though the foundation of the 
church of Antrim is ascribed — perhaps erroneously — to St. 
Mochaoi," a contemporary of St. Patrick's, who died, according 
to the Irish annalists, in the year 496, the popular tradition of 
the country ascribes the erection of the tower to the celebrated 
builder called Goban Saer, who flourished in the seventh century"*. 

Not only in the general features of the five men*, 
tioned towers, but in the details of others, this identity 
of style in church and tower doors is, with some ex- 
ceptions, manifest The quadrangular doors of the 
towers have not the architrave of some of the churches, 
but it is found on the arched door of the tower of Ros« 
crea; and sometimes united with two or three torus 
mouldings, as on the tower of Monasterboice and 
Donaghmore — on the latter of which there is an image 
of our Saviour crucified, in rdtevo, on the keystone 
and the one above it The same image is found on 
the door of the Scottish tower at Breacon, which Mr, 
Petrie asserts he can prove, in his next volume, was 

13 
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erected by Irish ecclesiastics in the year 1020. The 
four last mentioned towers, and the great tower of 
Clonmacnoise (of which he gives two beautiful illus- 
trations), are referred by him to a later period than the 
five former towers. If, as we remarked with regard 
to the churches, historical evidence and identity of 
architectural ornament conspire in referring any num 
ber of our ecclesiastical buildings to the same period, 
we consider the evidence conclusive; but architec- 
tural ornaments alone, such at least as these latter 
towers exhibit, do not satisfy us that they are posterior, 
for instance, to the church of Ratras or Glendaloch, 
which have precisely the same ornaments — the doors 
alone differing in form. But this science of Irish 
ecclesiastical ornament is yet in its infancy; and it 
were idle to offer conjectures on its rise and develop- 
ment, until Mr. Petrie gives us his next volume. An 
error in assigning the date of any of the towers by no 
means invalidates his general conclusion that the style 
of architecture in churches and towers is identical. 

Thus, in the windows of th« towers you have all the 
architectural varieties of the church windows, except 
the splay. The arch, the angular-headed, and the flat, 
are found in the tower of Kells. They are very small, 
except that over the door, and those on the top, which 
are larger than even the doors themselves. In some, 
windows angular externally, as in Cashel, and in others 
arched externally, as in Dysart, the interior is quad* 
rangular; and in almost all the windows immediately 
over the door, and in a few others, as in Roscrea, the 
angular exterior and arched interior are combined. 
But in none, except the small tower of Clonmacnoise, 
are they recessed. 

In confirmation of the preceding architectural analo* 
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gies, and as a sort of transition from the unomamented 
style to the highly ornamented doors of Kildare and 
Timahoe, we give the following illustration from the 
door of the church of St Dairbhile, Its arch is the 
same as those of the towers of Glendaloch and Kilmac- 
duagh, and its masonry will convey to those who may 
not see Mr. Petrie's book, a pretty fair notion of the 
masonry of the towers of Oughterard and Tory Island. 

" That this church is that erected by St Dairbhile, whose 
name it bears, and whose tomb is situated within its cemetery, I 
cannot entertain the slightest doubt; and therefore, if I am not 
in error, it must be regarded as a church of the sixth century, 
when St. Dabbhile unquestionably flourished. This £act appears 
firom her pedigrees, as preserved in the book of the Genealogies 
of the Irish Saints, from which we learn that she was fourth in 
descent from the monarch Dathi, who was killed, according to 
the Chronicon Scotorum, in the year 427, so that, allowing the 
usual number of thirty years to a generation, she must have lived 

about the middle of the sixth century St Dairbhile 

was of the second class of the Irish saints, and her festivals are 
set down in the Irish cal^idars at the 3rd of August, and 26th of 
October. 

^* If, then, in a church erected in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, situated too in a remote comer of the island, where we 
should least expect to find traces of ancient civilization or know- 
ledge of the arts, we find an example, however rude, of the use 
of architectural ornament requiring the sculptor's aid, is it not a 
legitimate inference that it could hardly have been a solitary 
example, and that ornaments of a higher character must have 
existed in churches in more civilized parts of the country, and be 
perpetuated, at least to some extent, from age to age?** 

We have already given a general view of Mr, Petrie's 
proofe of Irish architectural skill previous to the invc 
sion by the Danes. They may not be as satisfactory 
to others as they are to ourselves; but on the similarity 
of the ornamental style in church and tower doors, 

13 b 
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whatever its date may be, there cannot remain even a 
shadow of doubt. Every stroke of the chisel proves 
the identity. Not only in the general plan, but even 
in some of the most minute details, the ornamental 
doors of Timahoe and Kildare are counterparts of 
the architectural ornaments of some of the old Irish 
churches* This is a kind of argument, as we have 
already remarked, which could be felt in its full force 
only by those who look at Mr. Pefcpie's very copious 
and beautiful illustrations of both classes of buildings. 
But even one view of the tower door of Timahoe, 
accompanied with a verbal description of some of its 
principal ornaments, and compared with a section from 
the old Irish church of Rahen, in the King's County, 
must settle the question. 

This doorway, like that of Kildare, is formed of hard 
siliceous sandstone. It consists of two divisions, sepa- 
rated by a deep ^reveal, and presenting each a double 
compound recessed arch, resting on plain shafts, with 
flat capitals. The capitals of the shafts of the external 
arch are decorated with human heads. The bases are 
decorated with human heads also on the alternate east- 
ern, and with a figure resembling an hour-glass on 
their alternate western angles. The jambs of the 
recessed arch of this first division are rounded with 
semicolumns at the angles. They have no ornament 
at their base; but the imposts or capitals present at 
each angle on the west side a human head, with thick 
moustache, lank whiskers, and flowing beard. The 
hair of both heads is divided in the middle of the fore- 
"head, and passing over the ears forms by interlacing a 
cross of highly complicated and graceful tracery. The 
capitals on the east are similarly ornamented, except 
that the cross is less complicated. 
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The outer archway of the second division has a 
eemicolumn at each angle, with a human head as 
capitaL The head on the west has the hair in massive 
eurb over the forehead, while the space at the back of 
the head and under the cheek is filled by interlaced, 
flowery ornament The head on the east has the plain 
moustache, and the hair arranged in straight plats fronx 
ear to ear under the chin. 

For a fuller detail of the ornaments of this doorway 
—especially the crosses, formed by a check in alternate 
depression and relief — ^we must refer to the work itself. 
The ornaments we have endeavoured to describe are 
enough for our purpose. They can be better under- 
stood from a section of Rahen church, on which, a 
little attention will show, all of them are found. 

" Of this building, which is still used as a parish church, the 
chancel only appears to be ancient, and even this has suffered the 
loss of its original east window. The chancel arch, however, 
still remains, as also a circular window richly ornamented, which 
lighted a chamber placed between the chancel and the roof. 
The chancel is stone-roofed, as we may well believe the entire 
church to have been originally. It is in the ornaments of the 
chancel archway, however, that the similarity of design and exe- 
cution to those in the tower of Timahoe is chiefly foimd. This 
archway, as will be seen from the annexed drawing, consists of 
three rectangular piers at each side, rounded at their angles into 
semicolumns, which support three semicircular arches, entirely 
unomamented except by a plain architrave on tiie external one. 
The capitals on which the greatest richness of ornament is found, 
axe those on the tiiird or innermost of these piers on each side ; 
and like those on Timahoe, these ornaments, though similar in 
design, are dissimilar in detail, and their bases differ in like 
manner. The resemblance of these ornaments to those at Timar- 
hoe, will, I think, be at once obvious". 

Mr. Petrie proves, from the Irish annals, that this 
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church must have been founded before the close of the 
eighth century: a fact which is confirmed both by the 
inclination of the jambs, the similarity of its ornament 
to that on the tower of Ealdare, and by several archi- 
tectural features not found in any buildings iu the 
Norman style in England or Ireland. 

If those who formed their opinions from Eastern 
analogies weigh the preceding facts, there can be no 
doubt of the result Analogies so plain, in all that 
stamps affiliation on styles of different buildings — on 
the doors, on the windows, in the masonic construction, 
in ornamental details — prove that towers and churches 
were built by the same hands; unless we conjecture, 
with Mr. D'Alton, a gigantic system of pious fraudSj 
which gave a Christian face to pagan fire towers. 

The argument from the name of the towers is in 
itself clear, but grows stronger from the attempts to 
elude it. Had the towers been fire temples, their name 
would be preserved in legendary or authentic Irish 
records. While we know the names of pagan gods, 
and of many of their religious rites — while Mr. Moore 
can tell us the names of pagan festivals, and of the 
places where they were held — while we have the names 
even of druids who opposed St. Patrick, is it possible 
that the pagan name of the towers could have been 
totally lost? As well might we suppose the pagan 
name of the sun and moon — those Irish gods — to be 
banished from the language on the conversion of the 
country, as the name of an object, at once the most 
prominent and the most intimately blended with the 
ancient habits of the country. Still, there is not in 
the whole range of Irish literature — there never was 
in any known document — nor is there now where the 
Irish language is spoken, any name for the towers but 
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doigteac^ or its synonyms, meaning a belfry. To 
assert that the converted Irish would have proscribed 
the name of the fire temple, while they preserved the 
names of their gods in the days of the week, is improb- 
able in itself, and opposed to analogy; several terms 
of pagan meaning having been preserved in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary of every country, and often even con- 
secrated to a Christian use. 

It is certain that the Irish had, from the earliest 
periods, detached belfries near their cathedral and 
abbey churches; and it is equally certain that no belfry, 
round or square, except the round towers, has ever 
been discovered before the twelfth century, but in one, 
and that a modern instance. Mr. Petrie shows, from 
incidental allusions and express texts of our native 
writers, that the towers are the belfries of the annals. 
They were high, near the church, but not part of it; 
of stone, adapted for defence, and have a known pro- 
portion to the dimensions of their church. Thus, in 
an ancient life of Christ, certainly older than the 
eleventh century, the author describes the star seen 
by the magi: 

" It (the star) came afterwards a journey of the twelve months 
in twelve days, and it was higher than a cloictech before us*'. 

It was of stone, as appears from the Four Masters. 

"1121. The cloictech of Tullamaine, in Ossory , spht by light- 
ning, and a stone which flew out of the cloictech there UUed a 
youth who was reading in the church". 

It was not part of the church, but stood near it, as 
appears both from its being always separately named 
as one of the group of ecclesiastical buildings, and also 
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from authorities cited by Mr. Petrie. Thus, a poet 
ranks the erection of a doktech on the church as an 
impossibility: 

" Until rocks grow upon brown oaks, 
Until boisterous waves be on green pools, 
Until doictechs be over churches, 
This vision shall not prove delusive**. 

This custom of keeping the church and the belfry 
detached, prevailed in ancient times; but we have still 
existing some evidences of the transition to the modem 
fashion — round steeples being in some instances at- 
tached to the church, " as if ''j says Sir Walter Scott, 
" some architect of genius had hit upon the plan of 
combining them". 

For the sake of our clerical readers, and for its con- 
nection with this use of the towers, we give the order 
of the ancient Irish ostiarii. The passages are taken 
from a tract in the Brehon laws, on the duties and 
rewards of the seven ecclesiastical degrees. It is one 
of those purely ecclesiastical Catholic documents, lying, 
like so many others, unknown or despised in our manu- 
script collections. 

" Aistreoir, t. e. uas aitreolr, i, e. hoble his work, when it is the 
bell of a cloicteach — or aistreoir, t. e. isil aith reoir (t. e. humble 
or low his work), when it is a hand-belF. 

Or, as the same office is explained in another place: 

*' Aistreoir, i, e. changeable his work, i, e. to ring the bell or 
use the keys (in opening the church)". 

But the most decisive authority is that which shows 
that the cloicteach bore a known ratio tp the dimen- 
sions of its church. It is a fragment of the Brehon 
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laws; and though, unfortunately, very obscure on some 
points, it leaves no doubt that the daicteach was of the 
same material as the domliag^ or stone church. After 
defining the price of the duirteach (oratory) and dom- 
liaffj the following rule is laid down: 

" The cloicteach; its base to be measured; that (again) to be 
measured with the base of the daimliag for (determining) its 
proportions; and the excess of the length and breadth of the 
daimliag over it (t. e.), over the measurement of the cloicteach^ 
that is the rule for Ihe height of the cloicteach; and if there 
should be an excess, t. e. in the height of the cloicteach compared 
with the daimliag, which is of equal price with it, a proportionate 
excess of price is to be paid for the cloicteach''. 

From this it appears that the cloicteach must have 
been a building of one dimension, for there is nothing 
said of its length and breadth, as in the case of the dam- 
liag and duirteach. It must have been, usually at 
least, in a certain proportion to the daimliag; for, 
though the text provides for the additional expense of 
an exceptional case, it supposes the excess of the two 
dimensions of the daimliag over the base of the cloic- 
teach to be the ordinary standard of height. If, then, 
we take the measurement of the base of the cloicteach 
to be its external circumference; and the measurement 
of the daimliag, the external measurement of its four 
sides, we have a rule which agrees with the known re- 
lative dimensions of some of our towers and churches. 

" For example, the cathedral church of Glendaloch, as it ap- 
pears to have been originally constructed, was fifty-five feet in 
length and thirty-seven in breadth, giving a perimeter of pne 
hundred and eighty-four feet. If from this we subtract the cir- 
cumference of the tower at the base, which is fifty-two feet, we 
shall have a remainder of one hundred and thirty-two feet as the 
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prescribed height for the latter. And such we may well believe 
was the original height of this structure ; for to its present height 
of one hundred and ten feet should be added from fifleen to 
eighteen feet for its conical roof, now wanting, and perhaps a 
few feet at its base, which are concealed by the accumulation of 
earth around it. In cases of churches having a chancel as well 
as a nave, the rule thus understood seems equally applicable ; 
for example, the church of Inis-caltra gives a perimeter of one 
hundred and sixty-two feet, from which, deducting forty-six feet, 
the circumference of the tower, we have one hundred and sixteen 
feet as the prescribed height of the latter, which cannot be far 
from the actual original height of the tower ; for to its present 
height of eighty feet, must be added ten or twelve feet for the 
upper story, which is now wanting, fifteen feet for its conical 
roof, and a few feet for a portion concealed at its base". 

But since our churches were so small, why were the 
belfries raised so high, especially for those tiny bells 
we see in the Irish Academy ? Now, on this point we 
must take into account the spirit of faith — the faith 
that raised the spire of Strasburg and St. Peter's dome; 
we must remember that, according to Mr. Petrie, the 
cross rose over the tower, and is it so surprising that, 
when Ireland was an island of saints, the prince or 
bishop would raise his belfry higher than might 
seem fit in our days — so high that its bells might 
be heard at the greatest possible distance, and fall like 
a voice from Heaven on the cells, groves, and churches 
clustered below ? The windows in the top of the tower 
are larger than even the door itself; so that the sound 
would not be stifled, as Dr. Milner supposes. But it 
was not for bells alone they were built; they were 
built in troubled times, when the Danes swept the 
seas, and when native chiefs sometimes committed 
sacrilege; they were built by the side of the church or 
monastery, and sometimes of the nunnery, when sacred 
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books and vessels were more loved, and harder to be 
replaced, than now; they contain many of them six or 
seven stories, and would easily accommodate more than 
one hundred persons; and surely no person can deny 
that they were adapted to their object: for if, in the full 
blaze of science in the nineteenth century, a premium 
was proposed by the board of public works for the best 
retreat for communities of peaceful men and women — 
in ages when artillery was unknown — a retreat which 
could be held even by a resolute nun, can anything be 
conceived more perfect than the tower ? Bolt the door, 
and all is safe against fire and sword and all the known 
arts of war. If we except those subterraneous vaults, 
which tradition says are near all our old abbeys, no 
retreat could be more secure, for, as Colonel Mont- 
morency remarks, 

" The Irish pillar tower, as a defensive hold, taking into 
account the period that produced it, may fairly pass for one of 
the completest inventions that can well be imagined. Impreg- 
nable every way, and proof against fire, it could never be taken 
by assault. Although the abbey and its dependencies blazed 
around, the tower disregarded the fury of the flames, its extreme 
height, its isolated position, and diminutive doorway, elevated so 
many feet above the ground, placed it beyond the reach of the 
besiegers". 

Their defensive character is also shown from the 
construction of the door of the tower of Roscrea, as 
explained by Mr. Petrie. 

We have, however, sad proof that they were not 
always safe against war or accident. Thus, in the 
Four Masters (a.d. 948): " The cloicteach of stone was 
burned by the Danes, with its full of reliques and good 
people, with Cavinechair-Reader of Slane, andthecrozier 
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of the patron saint, and a bell, the best of bells'*. And 
(a.d. 1097): "The cloicteach of the monastery (L e. 
of Monasterboice) with many books and treasures, was 
burnt". 

It is no objection against these and similar proofs of 
the defensive uses of the towers, to say with Dr. 
O'Conor, that the towers could not be burnt, because 
they were of stone, or with Mr. D' Alton, that those 
which are said to have been burned are standing to- 
day: because nothing is more common in history, m 
common language, and in the daily records, than to 
say that a building was burnt to the ground, though 
its stone walls remain, provided its timber-work and 
furniture had perished in the flames. We should add, 
that Mr. Petrie shows the term cloicteach to have been 
sometimes applied to designate any sort of defensive 
building, which is sufficient evidence that such must 
have been one of the primary objects of the towers. 

He adopts as probable the following conjecture ol 
Dr. Lingard, which is corroborated by a notice of the 
beacon-tower of St. Columbanus at Luxeuil: 

** If I may be allowed a conjecture on a subject which has 
exercised the ingenuity of many writers (the round towers), I 
conceive such towers to have been originally built at a short dis* 
tance from the church, that the walls might not be endangered 
by their weight, and that they were not considered merely as an 
ornament, but used as beacons to direct the traveller towards the 
church or monastery. Lights were kept burning in them during 
the night, at least such was the fact with respect to the uew tower 
of Winchester, which consisted of five stories, in each of which 
were four windows, looking towards the four cardinal points, 
that are illuminated every night" — Ang. S<ix. Churchy second 
edition, p. 479. 

The conjecture that the towers were built for an 
order of Irish disciples of St. Simon Stylite, or as 
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penitential stations, needs no refutation. The former, 
though maintained by the learned Harris, is barely 
saved from being contemptible by the venerable name 
of Dr. Milner; for what conceivable resemblance is 
there between our towers and solid pillars, such as 
those of the East, which were usually only six, and 
never more than thirty or forty cubits high? The 
theory of the penitential stations is equally improb- 
able. It has no support from Irish annals, no analogy 
from Christian discipline in other countries, and not 
even the poor recommendation of plausible etymology. 
Its only proof advanced by Dr. Smith is, that turris in 
Irishmeans penance; and therefore, as the Irish adopted 
all their ecclesiastical terms from the Latin, penance 
must have been performed in the towers. But turris 
is not an Irish word. There is a word, turaSj which 
means a journey or tour, and sometimes figuratively a 
pilgrimage, but the word generally adopted, as Mr, 
Petrie proves, for a pilgrimage, is either aiihrige^ lite- 
rally penance, or ailithre, compounded of ai7, an up- 
right stone, and triaUaimy to go round, from the motion 
of the pilgrims on their knees around the pillar stones 
or crosses of the saints. The egregious blunder by 
which Harris metamorphosed the little stone cells of 
the anchorites into the towers, because the cells were 
called cloc angcoire^ the stone of the anchorite, is 
learnedly refuted by Mr. O'Donovan. 

It is probable that the towers were sanctuaries. 
Thus, among other authorities, we have the following 
in the book of Leinster: 

" He who commits a theft, 
It will be grievous to thee, 
If he obtains his protection 
In the house of a king or ofahdC\ 
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We trust that, even from our meagre abstract of 
Mr. Petrie's labours, many of our readers are prepared 
to admit with him, that if he can fix the date of a cloic- 
teach, he has the date of a round tower. He gives 
several good reasons for believing that some of the 
towers, if not coeval with our Church, are at least of 
the sixth or seventh century. It is certain that the 
ostiarius, whom we have already seen employed in the 
tower, was introduced by St. Patrick, and it is equally 
certain that bells much larger than the hand-bell were 
in Ireland in his time. But there can be no doubt 
that most of the towers were founded at a much later 
period. The ravages of the Danes, described by our 
annalists "as second only to the tyranny of Hell", must 
have urged the multiplication of the only fortresses 
that could escape their sudden and destructive incur- 
sions. At all events, the architecture of most of our 
remaining towers proves that they are not older than 
the ninth or tenth century. The first authentic record 
of the erection of a tower is at the year 964; but the 
absence of earlier notices is no proof that the towers 
did not exist; because, being part of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, no express mention of them would be 
made. The record is from the Chronicon Scotorum: 

" A.D. 964. Cormac O'Killen, of the Hy-Fiacliia Alne, coarb 
of SS. Eieran, Cummin, and Cronan, who built the great church 
and cloicteach of Tuam Graine; a man, wise, aged, and a bishop, 
slept in Christ". 

The great tower of Clonmacnoise is of the same date. 
It is attributed to Fergal O'Ruairk, according to the 
following record from the registry of that establish- 
ment, translated for Sir James Ware by Duald Mac 
Fortis: 
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" And the same O'Ruairk of his devotion towards y® church, 
undertook to repair those churches, and keep them in reparation 
during his life upon his own chardges, and to make a Causey, or 
Togher from y* place called Cruan na Feadh to Jubhar Conaire 
and from Jubhar to the Loch ; and the said Fergal did perform 
it, together with all other promises y* he 'made to Cluain, and 
the repayring of that number of Chapels or Cells, and the making 
of that Causey, or Togher, and hath for a monument built a small 
steep castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Clakihough^ in 
Cluain, as a memorial of his own part of that Cemetarie : and the 
said Fergal hath made all those cells before specified in mortmain 
for him and his heirs to Cluain ; and thus was the sepulture of 
the O'Ruairks bought". 

In Mac Liag's Life of the great Brian Boriomhe, we 
have the same evidences of his zeal for the Church, as 
his victories have given us of the prowess of his arms; 

" By him were founded cells and churches, and were made 
dmmliacs, and doictliedchsj and duirtheachs in it" [Ireland]. 

And again: 

'' It is Brian that gave out seven monasteries, both furniture 
and cattle, and land; and ihirty-two clmeihedcha; and it is by 
him the marriage ceremony was confirmed; and it is during his 
time surnames were first given, and territories [were allotted] to 
the surnames, and the boimdaries of every lordship and cantred 
was fixed; and it is in his time the degrees of chief, and poet, 
and ecclesiastic were appointed. It is Brian also that never 
refused science firom the night of his birth to the night of his 
death". 

Similar proofs of the zeal of O'Carrol, King of Oriel, 
are found in the subjoined entry in the antiphonary of 
the cathedral of Armagh: 

" Kalend. Jantuzr. v.feria, lun. x. Anno Domini m. c. lxx> A 
prayer for Donnchadh O'Carrol, supreme king of Airgiall, by 
whom were made the book of Cnoc na n^Apstal at Louth, and 
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the cliief books of the order of the year, and the chief books of 
the mass. It was this great king who founded the entire monas* 
terj both [as to] stone and wood, and gave territory and land to 
it, for the prosperity of his soul, in honour of [SS.] Paul and 
Peter. By him the Church throughout the land of Oirghiall was 
reformed, and a regular bishopric was made, and the church was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the bishop. In his time tithes 
were received, and the marriage [ceremony] was assented to, and 
churches were founded, and temples and cloicAeachs were made, 
and monasteries of monks, and canons, and nuns were re-edified, 
and nemheaa were made. These are especially the works which 
he performed for the prosperity [of his soul] and reign in the 
land o£Airghiall, namely, the monastery of monks on the bank 
of the Boyne [both as to] stone and wooden furniture, and books 
and territory and land, in which [monastery] there are one 
hundred monks and three hundred conventuals, and the monas- 
tery of canons of Termann Feichiuj and the monastery of nuns, 
and the great church of Termann jPocAm, and the church of 
Lepadh Fdchin^ and the church of .... ". 

We now take leave of Mr. Petrie, hoping; to renew 
our acquaintance, if he does not fall to a more skilful 
hand. It would require a knowledge of the history of 
ornamental architecture and of sacred archceology, 
greater than we possess, to be able, in so short a time, 
to do anything like justice to his splendid work. This 
we assure our readers, that if we were called upon to 
lose for ever his discussion upon the round towers, or 
his other contributions to our national history, how- 
ever grateful we feel to him for having restored to us 
the inspiring Christian associations of our towers, we 
should certainly give them up rather than the other 
monuments of our Church which he has saved. The 
conviction of having raised the character of his coun- 
try, and vindicated the memory of her saints, must be 
a higher reward to Mr. Petrie than any praise of ours, 
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or any liberality of man could bestow. In France a 
work like his would be a patent of nobility, a seat in 
the Chamber of Peers; and in Ireland, if we had a 
government that wished to rally around it the national 
associations, and strike its roots deep into the national 
heart, encouragement to men like Mr. Petrie would be 
sound policy, bs it certainly is common justice. For 
our own parts, fervently hoping that he may be enabled 
to complete his glorious task, we venture the Popish 
wish, that he may have the blessings of all the saints 
in the Festilogium of ^ngus. 

. Too much praise cannot be given to the spirited 
publishers for the style of a work, which rabes the 
national press, though it can scarcely bring them any 
remuneration. 



The following account of iEngus is taken from 
Colgan: 

^ngus, or as he is called in Latin, ^Sngusius, or 
^neas, flourished in Ireland about the close of the 
eighth century. He was a man of noble birth and 
exalted piety, and both by his ecclesiastical writings 
and holy life, immortalized his name and reflected the 
brightest lustre on his country. He was son of iEnga- 
vau, the son of Oblein, the son of Fidhraus, of the 
3P0yal stock of the Dalaradians of Ulster, and traced 
his descent through an unbroken line of illustrious 
names to Coelbach, king of Ireland. 

Inspired from his earliest infancy with an ardent 
desire of Christian perfection, he embraced the reli- 
gious life in the monastery of Cluain-edhneoch in 
Offaly, a province in Leinster, where, under the care 

U 
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of the holy Abbot Malathgenius, he made so rapid a 
progress in learning and in the science of the siunts^ 
that in a short time no name in Ireland ranked higher, 
both for profound and sacred erudition, and for all the 
virtues of the religious state. From his tenderest 
years he had led a most mortified life, and never ceased 
to chastise his body and keep it under subjection by 
rigid austerities. Not &r from the monastery oi 
Cluain-edneoch, he had a retreat, called from his name 
Desert JSngus, or .^gus's Desert, where he devoted 
himself entirely to sing the praises of God, and waged 
constant war against the flesh and the deviL Besides 
many other pious practices^ he repeated the whole 
psalter, and made three hundred genuflexions every 
day. He divided the psaltery into three, portions, and 
recited the first in the oratory, the second under a 
noble tree that shaded his cell, and the third with a 
cord round his neck tied to a stake, and. immersed up 
to the middle in cold water. 

But the fame of his extraordinary sanctity having 
spread fiur and wide, and drawn great crowds towards 
his cdl, he resolved to bury himself in some retreat 
where he could live secure from the demon of vain 
glory. He withdrew secretly, and was on his way to 
Tallaght (near Dublin), where the great St Molruan 
governed a fervent community of monks, but having 
turned in from the road to pray in the church of Guil- 
benchuir in Offaly, he saw bright legions of angels 
around a tomb, and heard with rapture their sweet 
songs of Heaven which they were singing over the 
dead. He inquired of the priest of the church who it 
was that slept in that tomb, and heard that it was a 
warrior, who had given up the strife of earthly arms 
for the armour of Christ, and had but a few days before 
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closed a long life of penance by a most happy death« 
This was a great gntoe for ^ngus; he' a^ed many 
questions about the d^arted soldier, what were his 
habits ? his penitential exercises ? his fiskvourite devo* 
tions? but, except the usual austerities, he could learn 
nothing particular except that every night before he 
fell asleep, he used to invoke the assistance of all the 
saints whose names he could think o^ im exercise 
which he practised in the morning also. From this 
moment ^ngus began to reflect how agreeable it 
should be to Heaven, how edifying to his brethren, and 
how good for his own soul, to compose a metrical 
hynm in honour of all the saints, which he might 
repeat till his death, and bequeath as a rich legacy to 
his country. 

But he did not think himself fit for such a heavenly 
work. Concealing his name and the name of his 
monastery, he appeared at the gates of Tallaght, and 
humbly begged leave to be enrolled among the lay* 
brothers* He was admitted, and he who had formerly 
been the delight of crowds of admiring scholars, now 
gptot his days in the bam, or the farmyard, or at the 
mill, or toiled in the fields under the moist skies of his 
country, selecting for his own share the most repulsive 
and fatiguing tasks of the labourer's life. Thus he r^ 
mained many years, unknown to the world and to his 
brethren, except as the most austere of their community. 

But the time at last came when this great light was 
to be raised high in the Church. One day as he was 
at work in the bam, one of the scholars who had not 
prepared his task and was afraid to appear before his 
master, entered and endeavoured to conceal himself for 
that day at least. .£ngus having leamed the source 
of the poor boy's uneasiness, cheered him with kind 

14 b 
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words, and having put him to sleep for a short time, 
awakened him, and asked him to repeat his lesson. 
The boy, to his amazement^ found that he was per. 
fectly prepai-ed, and repeated every word of it without 
hesitation. iElngus then told him to go to his mas- 
ter, but on no account whatever to reveal what had 
occurred. 

The master was most agreeably surprised at the won- 
derful change in his truant pupil, and insisted on know* 
ing who had instructed him. For a while the boy 
kept his secret, but at last told the whole affair just as 
it happened. St. Molruan, for it was the abbot him* 
self who was teaching the boy, iUumined by a light 
from Heaven, says the legend, at once knew that the 
mortified lay-brother was the renowned iEngus of 
Cluain-edhneoch. He rushed to the bam, and throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the astonished JSngus: 
" ! chosen one of God l** he exclaimed, " why have 
you imposed on us ? was it not meet that we should 
have been your servants? why have you deceived us?^ 
iBngus could not say a word in his defence: he was 
Overpowered by the kindness of the good abbot, and 
throwing himself on his knees begged pardon for his 
fault. From that hour they were friends till death, 
aiding each other with good example and pious coun- 
sel through this dangerous world. 

It was then that jEngus was fit to tell the glories of 
the saints. His heart had been purified by his long 
and secret trials. He knew how vain was the glory of 
man, and upon what frail grounds it often rests. He 
remembered the warrior's tomb^ the bright angels and 
their heavenly song, and taking up his pious inspi- 
ration, bequeathed to Ireland his Festilogium of the 
saintsi 
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Gentle reader, perhaps you are an esprit f 01% and 
shake your wise head at the legends of the saints. But 
if you cannot say with Montalembert that you believe 
all the wonderful things that have ever been told of 
the great friends of God, if you are insensible to the 
heavenly poetry of those simple narratives, if you can- 
not feel how well they have sustained in the hewts of 
your believing fathers the great truths of faith; hear 
the orator, the Catholic statesman, the glory of France^ 
and the friend of Ireland, the same Montalembert: 
^^ La moindre petite legende Catholique a gagni plus de 
ccmrs a cea imnwrtdlea veritSe que toutes lea dissertatwna 
des philoaophes^ 

More than a thousand years have passed since 
iSngus prayed and wrote in the holy house at Tal- 
laght; his works are still extant, written in the Irish 
tongue; but like their author when a lay-brother, they 
are scarcely known even by name. They are moulder- 
ing in manuscript, in Catholic Ireland, when Protes- 
tant England has restored the memory of her Saxon 
saints. We beg the Irish Catholic, whoever he may 
be, who reads this, to think whether it is creditable to 
his country or his faith, that our old Irish Catholic 
literatures hould be thus consigned to contempt. Let 
us hear Colgan telling us from his cell in Louvain, aU 
that ^ngus did for the glory of Ireland. 

" This most holy man wrote many works by which, 
as well as by his merits and virtues, he did honour to 
hifi country, and transmitted his own glory to posterity. 
The best known and the greatest favourite with his 
countrymen is his Mart3a*ology, or, as he calls it^ his 
Festilogium, written in the ancient metre of his native 
tongue, and enumerating for each day some only of the 
principal saints, or, as he calls them, the princes of the 
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saints* The cause of the brevity of the Pestilogiam 
was, because he intended it for his own daily use, and 
he 4id continue to recite it every day accordmg to the 
example of the pious soldier, of whom we have spoken 
above. For if he had commemorated all the saints, it 
would have been impossible for him to recite it, because 
we have already seen, that besides many other religious 
exercises, he .used to say the entire psalter every day. 
^ngus himself, or some ancient scholiast, appended 
notes to the Festilogium, consisting principally df some 
of the characteristic virtues, or of foller particulars of 
the lives of the commemorated saints^ 

But lest the holy man might appear insensible t« 
the glory of those saints whose names he had omitted, 
or appear to throw any doubt on their holiness, he com. 
posed, with the assistance of his Mend St Molruan, 
another Martyrology in prose, far the most compre- 
hensive, and commemorating more saints of every age 
and country than any other that I have ever seen. For 
he gives at each day, first, a long list of all the saints 
of other countries, and then subjoins separately the 
names of his own Irish saints; so that, perhaps, that 
first part which commemorates a great number of saints 
omitted in the Roman and other Martyrologies, is that 
very Martyrology of Jerome or of Eusiebius, so often 
cited by ancient writers, but now unhappily unknown. 
At all events, as iBngus in his metrical Martyrology 
cites that of Eusebius and Jerome, it is probable that 
he must have used it in compiling his own. In two 
mutilated copies of this prose Mart3nx)logy which have 
come to my hands, and which have no more than the 
name of many saints, the title is " The Martyrology of 
^ngus and Molruan^ But I always shall cite it as 
he Martyrology of TaUaght. . 
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iEngus survived his holy friend Molroan, and en- 
shrined him in his metrical Martyrology as ^ The 
Bright Sun of Ireland^. 

But besides these Martyrologies, iEngus served his 
country and the Church of God with many other works 
still extant, well worthy, and I hope soon, to be pub- 
lished. He wrote five books on the saints of Ireland, 
a countless host, the glorious assertors of her title — 
the Island of Saints. The first book teUs us in three 
chapters, the saints of different orders or classes; first, 
345 bishops, second, 299 priests and abbots, third, 78 
deacons. 

The second book b on the Homonymi, or saints of 
the same name, and consists of two parts, the first con- 
tains fifty chapters on the holy men of the same name, 
tiie second, twelve chapters on the holy women of the 
same name; and this book, though it has but sixty- 
two different names of saints, commemorates not less 
than 855 persons of some one or other of the names. 

The third book is called the " Book of Sons", who 
are divided into three classes — ^first, those holy men 
who were of the same &ther, second, cfdy sons, each of 
whom is cited not by his own, but by his father's name, 
and third, holy women descended from the same father. 
The number of saints in this book is uncertain, but the 
names of at least ninety-four fathers, who had one or 
more saints among his children, are cited 

The fourth book gives the maternal genealogy of 
210 Irish saints, whence we may infer that the paternal 
genealogy must have been compiled either by the same 
or by some more ancient writer. 

The fifth book is on the Litanies composed for daily 
prayer, and invoking in a long list saints who had been 
associated by any special bond, as because they either 
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Studied under the same master, or followed the same 
apostle to preach the faith to the heathen, or were 
buried in the same monastery, or associated in the 
same church, or were conjoined by some other link of 
saintly friendship. 

In these Litanies several thousand saints are invoked; 
and it is from them that Mr. Petrie selects the follow- 
ing as published by Ward and Colgan, to prove that 
Ireland was tke island of saints, not merely because she 
sent forth troops to every country in Europe, but 
because the soil we tread covers the remains of many 
thousand foreigners who came to find learning, or the 
greatest learning of all-~the science of the saints* The 
litanies, like the other pious writings of ^ngus, are 
lying safe in manuscript in the libraries of a lay society 
and of a Protestant college: are they in our Irish 
Catholic libraries? But for the Litany; 

**- Sanctoe Romanos qui jaoent in Achadh Gahna in Ybh-Echia, 
invoco in auxilium meum per Jesum Christum, etc. 

^' SS. Rom%Q08 de Lettir Elrca, invoco in auxilium meum, etc. 

*' SS. Romanos, qui cum Cursecha filia Brochani jacent in 
Achedh Dalrach invoco, etc. 

^*SS. RomanoB de Cluain-chtdnne — SS. Peregrinoe de Cluain, 
mhoir invoco» etc. 

'^ SS. Romanos, qui cum S. Aido, jacent in Cluain Dartadha, 
invoco. 

*' SS* duodecim Ccmchonnacioe, qui cum utroque Sinchello 
jaoent in KUl-acliuidh, invoco. 

^^ SS. Conchinnacdb, qui eum S. Manchano jacent in Lethmor, 
invoco, etc., etc. 

" SS. Septem Mwiachofl -Sgyptios qui jacent in desert Ulidh, 
invoca 

" SS. Peregrines, qui cum S. Mochua filio Luscan, jacent in 
Domnach Resen invoco. 

"SS. Percgrinoa de Belach forchedail— SS. Peregrinos dc 
Cuil-Ochtair, invoco. 
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" SS. Septem peregrines de ImleacK mor, invoco, etc., etc. 

'* SS. duodecim peregrinos, socios, S. Sinchelli invoco, etc. 

*' SS. peregrinos Romanos, qui in centum quinquaginta cymbid, 
ive scaphis advecti, comitati sunt. SS. Eliam, Natalim, Nema- 
num, et Corcnutanum, invoco, etc., etc. 

" SS. centum quinquaginta peregrinos Romanos et Italos qui 
comitati sunt, S. Abbanum in Hibemiam invoco, etc. 

<< SS. Gallos de Salladuic— SS. Gallos de Mag-salach— SS. 
Saxones de Rigair — SS. Saxones de Cluain-mhuicedha — SS. 
Peregrinos de Inis-Tuino — SS. duodecim Peregrinos de Leth 
. glais moir, invoco, etc. 

" SS. centum quinquaginta peregrinos in Gair mic Magla, 
invoco, etc. 

" SS. quinquaginta Monachos de Britannia, socios filli Mainani 
in Glenloire, invoco. 

" S/S. quinque peregrinos de Suidhe, Coeil, invoco. 

'* SS. 150 discipulos. S. Manchani. magistri. 

" SS. 510 qui ex partibus transmaribiis venerunt, cnm S. Boe- 
thio Egiscopo, decemque virgines eos comitantes, invoco, etc., etc.'' 

No doubt ^ngus had good reasons for his apparently 
arbitrary classification of the saints; no doubt he knew 
what he was doing, when during the composition of 
his work he used to walk on TaUaght hill, from which, 
on a clear summer's noon, he could see the Moume 
mountains towering over St. Patrick's tomb to the 
north, or watch the evening sun sinking over his own 
Desert -Slngus or the shrines of St. Brigid to the west, 
or go in spirit over the blue mountain near him to the 
city of Kevin on the south; he knew what would be 
popular and would make the names of their saints 
familiar among his countrymen. We cannot presume 
to say what may have been his motives. Some will 
say that his classification bears the stamp of the subtle 
genius of his countrymen who founded European 
scholastic philosophy; others may say that it was an 
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idle amusement, or a bardic innoyation on true ha^o- 
logy; but, independent of the delight which an Irish 
saint must have felt in making the beloved names of 
Irish saints come in under as many forms or characters 
as possible, independent of that pleasure of repetition, 
was not the tract on the Homonymi both necessary to 
prevent confusion in history, and useful to inspire 
devotiom among those who love those names, many of 
which always were, and still are, the most common in 
Ireland ? were not the Litanies from which we have 
given an extract, a canonization of holy friendship and 
of national hospitality ? and surely iJie genealogy of 
the saints carefully preserved must have been an eter- 
nal and domestic motive to virtue for the different 
families, who could count one bright name of theirs in 
the sacred list At all events, iBngus wrote a popular 
work, a great favourite with his countrjrmen untU those 
latter dangerous times, when old associations of holy 
places, and old legends faithfully handed down from 
sire to son are rapidly disappearing. Heaven grant 
that as the wild and beautiful tracery of the column is 
obliterated, the column itself the national creed, may 
not suffer in the change. 

If ^ngus should be published, he would form but 
one in an uninterrupted series of sacred Irish poets, 
from Fiech's hymn down almost to our own time. For 
we have before us this moment a list taken from 
O'Reilly's Irish writers, and on that list we have the 
names of several Catholic bishops in modem times; 
for instance, Dr. O'Connell, of Kerry, Dr. Dease, the 
great canonist of the Confederates, Jh. Plunkett, the 
martyr, and so well did Dr. Carpenter, of Dublin, love 
those Irish poems, that he transcribed some of them 
with his own hand. 
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Some clerical reader may wish to hear Colgan's dedi- 
cation of his Acta Sanctorum to Primate O'Keilly. It 
was written two hundred years ago, in a foreign land, 
when Catholicity was struggling for existence in Ire- 
land, and when Irish priests had less money and less 
leisure than they have now. Colgan tells Primate 
O'ReiUy: 

'* Tu enim tuis piis et freqnentibus stamulis ejus (the Acta) 
collectores animabas— ^aliosque Bixffi»gatores tai exemplo ad pro- 
movendum excitabas — te denique liberali munificentia necessarias 
impensas suppeditante opus lucem aspicit publicam— opus ergo 
hoc quod bis argumentis tibi juste consecrandum agnoscimus, 
tanquam piimitaas firugum nostras saacts insulse, ut summus 
saoerdos atope, ut eleventur coram Dominoy ac prozime post 
azyma id-est post solemnitates Domini principales — ^Divum 
Tutelaiium Natalia festa, solemni litu celebientor et coram irato 
numine sint acoeptabile et propitiatorium pro populo sacnficium''. 
*^ Haec (ut anxiis votls pius quisque desiderat) ubi vestra aliorum- 
que compatrum Antislitum pia opera fiet, firma fiduda in Domino 
confidendum est, quod aurea ilia soecula tot sacrorum vatum 
nostras gentis vaticiniis praedicta, brevi sint reditura, quibus sacra 
nostra insula, sanctorum foecundagenitriz, soam pristinam sancti 
tatem recuperatura". 

Perhaps something may be done — a thousand years 
is too long a time to leave .£ngus in manuscript.* 

* [See Martjfrohgy <^ TaOacH edited by Dr. EeDj. On the Paendo << Jolm 
O'Conneir, Bishop of Kerrji aee Dr. Renehan's CoUecHam <m Iruh Chwrch Eutwry^ 
p. 240.] 



THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK. 

DUBLIN REVIEW, 1846. 

The Testimony of St Patrick against the false pretensions of Rome 
to Primitive Antiquity in Ireland. By Henry J. Monck 
Mason, LL.D. Dublin: 1846. 

If Mr. Mason's success were equal to his zeal and eru- 
dition, his name would rank respectably among Irish 
historians. More than twenty years ago he published 
his opinions on Irish matters, and during the long 
interval, he professes to have formed a familiar ac- 
quaintance with our rarest and most ancient docu- 
ments. If we can judge from his name, he is not a 
Celt, but he vastly admires that strong propensity of 
the Celt to idolize old opinions because they are old, 
and accordingly he boasts with evident complacency, 
that what he has collected, and read, and seen during 
the last twenty years, has but confirmed his old opi- 
nions. For the tone and spirit of his controversy, we 
can answer that he is unchanged; sour, intolerant, and 
insulting as ever, if a Catholic could be insulted by one 
who denounces Ussher as weak and credulous, and 
declares that half an age's contempt of the dishonest 
Ledwich, was a foul conspiracy of Catholic and Pro- 
testant, of Dr. Lanigan and Mp. Petrie, to blast an 
honest reputation. For Mr. Mason's consistency on 
other points we should be sorry to answer. It would 
be easy, were it worth the trouble, to cull from the 
present work many positions, which no special plead- 
ing even of a doctor of laws could reconcile with asser- 
tions in that life of Bedell which we were under the 
painful necessity of noticing some years ago. But of 
contradictions, did we notice them, there would be no 
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end; for whether it is that the load of his erudition is 
too heavy, or that he is completely lost in the vortex 
of Biblical Propagandism, it is impossible to read three 
pages of his book, without thinking of the drifting and 
lurch of the helmless collier, battered by wind and 
waves, and at last hopelessly buried in a sand-bank. 
There is an old proverb, applied originally to confine 
the aberration of an humble son of Crispin, which we 
would apply to Mr. Mason, if Mr. Mason could change, 
but proverbs can have no effect on the man, whose 
asperity cannot be mollified by the great revolution in 
both the tone and substance of religious controversy 
in these islands within the last ten years. Determined 
not to be provoked by the snarling of an old offender, 
we shall confine ourselves strictly to a few, and only a 
few^ of the very important points he has attempted to 
discuss. 

The title tells the object of the work; our ecclesias- 
tical history is divided into three periods, the first 
closing at 600, the second at 1172, the third extending 
to the present day. The first Mr. Mason maintains 
was purely Protestant, without a tincture of Roman- 
ism; during the second, Catholic doctrines were gradu- 
ally introduced, though Mr. Mason cannot say when; 
in 1172 they were firmly established through the whole 
island by our Anglo-Norman invaders. 

Mr. Mason is secretary to the Irish Bible Society. If 
in his system there be one dogma more essential than 
•another, it is beyond doubt the right of every Christian 
to read the Scriptures in his native tongue, and the 
correlative duty of pastors to provide vernacular ver*. 
sions for their flocks under pain of eternal damnation. 
What opinion then are we to form of the period ante- 
rior to 600, if, while Latin Scriptures were multiplied 
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and adorned with costly art, and preserved with sttch 
cea^ that some of them are still extant, Mr« Mason 
cannot produce a firagment of a vernacular version of 
Scripture, lior a record or hint that such ever existed ? 
How does he meet this startling difficulty? In his 
index we read, " Evangelical use of the Irish Tongue'', 
p. 47; but on opening page 47, we are referred to a 
text of St. Chrysostom: "Although thou shouldst go 
to the ocean and those British Mes, thou shouldst 
hear all men everywhere discoursing matters out of 
the Scriptures^ St. Chrysostom does not say in what 
language the Scriptures were written, or the diacaurs* 
inga held, but Mr. Mason decides the question m his 
own auAarity; " doubtless'', he says, " St. Patrick spoke 
the Irish language in those discoursings from Scripture 
mentioned by St Chrysostom". What Catholic ever 
denied that St. Patrick preached Scriptural doctrine 
in the Irish tongue ? and who but Mr. Mason can infer 
from that fact the diffusion of the Scriptures in the 
ancient Irish tongue? Dissolve your Bible Society, or 
admit that our Church before the year 600 was not 
Protestant. 

The canonicity of a book of Scripture, a Gospel, or 
suppose one of the prophets, is an article of faith. One 
of the most grievous charges against us is, that we 
have added the deuterocanonical books to our canon, 
and among others the book of Ecdesiasticus. Mr. 
Mason does not receive that book, but St. Patrick 
received it, and quotes it in his confession, which Mr. 
Mason contends is genuine. Either admit that book, 
or confess that on a point so essential as the canon of 
Scripture, you do not hold the faith of St. Patrick.* 

* We have 8till extant in Irish libraries Latin versions of the Scriptures, coeval 
with the Vulgate, perhaps, even older, which, in the opinion of Mr. Mason, prove 
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The perpetuation of miraculous powers in the Church 
to the end of time, is rejected by Mr. Mason as a fond 
or cunning device of interested or credulous monks or 
priests. This belief prevailed in Ireland before the 
year 600, In the celebrated book of Armagh, the 
book of St. Patrick's own cathedral, and partly copied 
from his own autograph volume, we have, together 
with some copies of the Scripture and other pieces 
described by Sir W. Betham, a copy of the life of St 
Martin of Tours, by the Christian Sallust, Sulpicius 
Severus, and letters on the same subject by the same 
classic hand. We can judge of the reverence in which 
this life was held, from the fact of its being treasured 
up with the sacred Scriptures, and committed to the 
guardianship of an hereditary keeper, who had the 
revenue of eight townlands allotted for his support. 
Open any chapter you please in that life, and miracles 
appear. Christ and the angels appear to St. Martin, 
c iv. St. Martin flying from Milan, meets the evil 
one, c. iv. St. Martin raises to life the dead catechu* 
men, who tells, on his return to the world, that when 
the judge was going to pronounce sentence, two angels 
presented the prayers of St. Martin in his behalf c. v. 
St Martin orders a pine tree to be cut down, because 
it was an object of idolatrous worship, but the tree is 
falling on himself until he makes the sign of the cross 

that Ireland did not xeoeiTO the faith firom Rome. He does not know, what every 
1^ In Bihlical Uteratnre ]mowB» '*that the Church of Rome never attempted by 
decree or otherwise, to suppress the old Ternons^ and that in Spain th^ were innse 
indifferaitly with St. Jerome's till St Gregory's time^. But if those old Irish ver- 
doos sre orthodox ProtestantSi why not publish them? appoint a Catholic priest to 
superintend the publicationi with a Protestant cleigyman, or Mr. Mason himseli; 
and we promise a good number of subscribers. Such a publication would be well 
received by Gatholio scholars. Mr. Mason says he has not funds enough— where 
are the funds of his Bible Society? See the able aitiole on West wood, Dublin 
iUvUw^ September, 184S. 
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and turns it the other way, c. x. What need of more ? 
Curationum vero, tarn potens in eo gratia erat, ut 
nullus fere ad eum segrotus accesserit qui non continuo 
reciperet sanitatem, c. xiv. Constat autem angelos ab 
eo plerumque visos, c. xxiv» 

One objection arises against this argument. Granted, 
it may be said, that this life was written in the fourth 
century by Sulpicius, who was a contemporary and 
for a time a companion and disciple of St. Martin, 
yet the copy in the book of Armagh, so carefully de- 
posited with the Scriptures, is not older perhaps than 
the seventh century. Perhaps, therefore, the belief 
in miraculous powers does not date from St. Patrick's 
time. 

We answer, Mr. Mason holds the common opinion 
of our historians, that St. Patrick was the nephew of 
St. Martin of Tours, a circumstance which at once 
proves why the life of St. Martin was placed in St. 
Patrick's book, and also, that it must have been there 
from the beginning. 

The use of the sign of the cross, assuredly is an 
anti-Protestant practice. Yet St. Martin, who was 
especially reverenced from the very cradle of the Irish 
Church, used that sacred sign as often as it had been 
used by the early Christians. When the Pagans in 
Gaul carried about in procession the images of their 
false gods, St. Martin met them with the sign of the 
cross, c. ix., and used the same sign whenever he was 
assaulted by the temptations of the devil, c. xxiv. 

Communities of men and women, bound by vows of 
chastity, punishing their bodies by rigorous fasts, flying 
from the haunts of men and living to God in solitude, 
are assuredly unprotestant institutions. Who ever 
heard of a Rathfamham, a Blackrock, the Cork Pre- 
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sentation, a Clongowes, or Mount Melleray, or Castle- 
knock, in Irish Protestantism, or in any sect of Protes- 
tants ? But before the year 600, in the days of St. 
Patrick, many ladies of the highest rank, virgins and 
widows, did, often against the wishes of their friends, 
prefer the honour of being " Virgines Christi", to any 
alliance their position could command. " Filii Scot- 
orum et filiaB regulorum monachi et virgines Christi 
esse videntur". This testimony from the confession of 
St. Patrick can hardly be necessary, for no man denies 
that, immediately after the establishment of Chris, 
tianity in our island, convents of men and women 
sprung up in almost every islet of our lakes and rivers, 
in our bogs and cluains^ and every place that promised 
a retreat from the tumult of the world. Severe 
penances are prescribed in our penitentiaries for the 
monks or the nun who had the misfortune to violate 
their vows. 

Penitentiaries ! how the word must sound in delicate 
ears ! We have several of them still extant, and among 
others, those of Columbanus and Cummian. They are 
admitted on all hands to be authentic monuments of 
the penitential usages of the Irish Church. They 
prove to any candid inquirer, who inspects them even 
cursorily, that confession — confession, not of public 
only, but of private sins — sins even of thought, must 
have been practised in the Irish Church; else, how is 
it possible that the priest, who is to impose the penance, 
could apportion the graduated scale of penances to the 
various sins according to their grievousness? When 
the sign of the cross, the conventual life, and confes- 
sion, are proved not to be part of the Catholic system, 
Mr. Mason can say that the Primitive Irish Church was 
not Catholic. 

15 
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Images of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Saints, are parts of the Catholic system, and denounced 
by Protestants as damnable and idolatrousv How 
then are we to save the Book of Kells from anathema? 
One of the first paintings in that wonderful book is the 
Blessed Virgin, with our infant Saviour in her arms, 
a halo of glory round her head, and the angeb above 
her, an Irish combination of the Regina Angelorum 
and Vierge a la chaise. This book, Mr. Mason con- 
tends, was written by St. Columba himself, who was 
bom in the year 521, and it proves incontestably, ac- 
cording to the best archaeologists, that we had in Ire- 
land in the sixth century a style of illumination pecu- 
liarly national, and, for the age, of no inconsiderable 
merit. In the same book, and in others of the same 
period, or some time later, we have representations of 
our Divine Redeemer, the Crucifixion, the Evangelists, 
and other religious subjects, which, however rude in 
design and execution, are as eloquent proofs of the 
practice of the Church, as the masterpieces of a 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. But why dwell on this 
point, when the labours of learned men of his own 
creed have proved to Mr. Mason, that religious paint- 
ing or sculpture of some kind, is as old as Christianity 
in Ireland, and when every day's experience is produc- 
ing new proofs of that fact ? 

In chap. V. of the life of St. Martin, by Sulpicius 
Severus, in the book of Armagh, we have seen the two 
angels presenting to the Judge the prayers of St. 
Martin in behalf of the dead catechumen. This 
savours strongly of a Catholic opinion. But we have 
more conclusive proofs of the intercession of the saints 
being the doctrine of St. Martin and his friend Sul- 
picius. On the last folio of the book of Armagh, at 
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the end of the Epistle of Sulpicius Severus to Aurelius 
the deacon, there is the following petition written in 
Greek characters: ^^ Per Martini suphphragia Summum 
deprecar D-n-m tit Mikei (mihi) Sapientice donet Divina 
MunerdP. How does Mr, Mason meet this proof of the 
primitive usages of praying to the saints before the 
year 600? merely by assuming the point disputed — the 
book, he says, cannot be so old as St. Patrick, because 
it contains a prayer to the saints. Mr. Mason, perhaps, 
has forgotten— for he would not deliberately suppress 
— what Sulpicius writes to the same Aurelius, "de 
obitu et apparitione Beati Martini". Sulpicius was 
inconsolable for the loss of his friend, and even after 
having written his life and celebrated his praise through 
the Christian world, still thought more affectionately 
of him than before. He dreamed one night, he tells 
us, that he saw St Martin, who held in his hand that 
life written by Severus. Severus asked his blessing. 
Judge, says Severus, what was my delight ! but on 
awaking, and finding that it was only a vision, ^^ Spes 
tamen**, he tells Aurelius, ^^ superest iUa sola, ilia pos- 
trema, ut quod per nos obtinere non possumus, saltern 
pro nobis, orante Martino mereamjar". " My only, my 
last hope still remains, that what I camiot obtain by 
myself, I may merit by the prayers of St. Martin". 
Yet, with this passage before his eyes, written by Sul- 
picius before the year 400, Mr. Mason pronounces that 
the Greek inscription at the close of the letter to Aure- 
lius, cannot date from the age of St. Patrick, because 
it is a prayer to a saint ! We could produce other 
proofs of the belief of Sulpicius in the intercession of 
the saints, but let one more suffice. Writing on the 
same beloved topic — the virtues and death of St. 
Martin— he says at the close of his epistle to Basula: 

15 b 
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^^ Martinus Abraham sinu Isstus excipitur, Martinis hie 
pauper et modicus coelum dives ingreditur, illuc nos ut 
sperOy custodiens^ me haec scribentem respicit, te legen- 
tern". 367. 

The reader must have perceived that we draw our 
arguments from those sources only to which Mr. Mason 
appeals, and still following that course, we come to the 
confession of St. Patrick, in which, if we believe our 
learned doctor, there is not a trace of Catholic doc* 
trine. One passage at least, he cannot deny, does pre* 
sent some difficulty. Our Apostle writes, that, fatigued 
with his labours and his great austerities, he felt in 
sleep as if his strength was gone, and that an immense 
rock was falling on him. "But how it happened I know 
not, that I should invoke Ellas. And I saw the sun rise 
in the heavens, and whilst I exclaimed, Elias! Elias! with 
all my strength, behold the splendour of that sun, and 
immediately it struck off from me all that weight. 
And I believe it was by my Christ I was relieved, and 
that his Spirit was then crying out for me". From the 
fact of St Patrick's having invoked a saint against a 
temptation of the devil (though in a dream). Dr. Lani-* 
gan infers, as every fair man must, that St. Patrick 
prayed to the saints as well as Sulpicius Severus. But 
Mr. Mason cannot admit that conclusion. 

*' Who can (orm an argument*", he asks, ** on a dream, a temp- 
tation of the devil?" ** It would appear", he continues, "that 
St. Patrick in this passage had in view the following text in 
JUark, XV. 26, 35 : * Eloi, Eloi, lamma Sabacthani', and. that Dr. 
Lanigan has fallen into the same error as some of the Jews, who 
said upon that occasion, • Behold, he calleth Elias' ". At the 
close of this epistle there is a passage that seems to advert to this 
event, and affords some illustration of its meaning. In alluding 
to the suuy an object of worship among the pagan Irish, he says^ 
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*^ nam sol iste quern vidimus illo jubente, propter nos quotidie 

oritur, sed nimiquam regnabit nos autem credimus et 

adoramus solem verum Christum^. It appears to me, that the 
entire transaction admits of this obvious solution. The apostle, 
while greatly exhausted by fasting, and excited by the horrid 
superstitions of the Irish, in their adoration of the sun (Baal or 
%i\ioc in the Greek), falls into a disturbed sleep, and is assaulted 
by the temptations of Satan in his dreams. He imagines that he 
invokes the Ood of the pagan Irish, and awakening in all the 
horrors of such idolatry, he-is fully relieved by the instantaneous 
rising of Christ, the true Sun, upon his soul". 

This is a characteristic specimen of contradiction, 
conjecture, and false statement 

We must observe, in the first place, that there are 
various readings in almost every age of St. Patrick's 
confession, but in this passage all manuscripts agree in 
the reading Elias; Mr. Mason asserts that he invoked 
£loi. St. Patrick asserts that the invocation expelled 
the temptation, and that it was the Spirit of Christ that 
cried out for him; Mr. Mason asserts that it was the 
spirit of the devil. St. Patrick clearly distinguishes 
V between the temptation and the means by which it 
was repelled; Mr. Mason confounds all: the whole 
dream was a temptation, he says; no man can reason 
from it* St. Patrick does not tell what was the temp* 
tation; Mr. Mason, by a bold flight of divination, knows 
it was a temptation to adore the sun. Such are the 
evasions of a learned librarian and doctor of laws, to 
obscure St Patrick's plain testimony that in his sleep 
he was tempted, that he invoked Eliaa, that on the in- 
vocation Christ relieved him, and that he believes it 
was the spirit of Christ that was then invoking for him; 
in fact, that it was the Spirit of Christ in St Patrick, 
that invoked Elias. For Mr. Mason has suppressed 
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part of the sentence, " and it is my belief that it was 
Christ who relieved me, and that His Spirit was even 
then crying out for me; I hope, too, that it shall be so 
in the day of my distress, as the Lord declareth in the 
Gospel, *in ilia die inquit, non vos eatis qui loqui- 
mini sed Spiritus Patris vestri qui loquitur in vobis' ". 
So far from rejecting the whole affair as a temptation, 
a thing on which no argument can be founded, St. 
Patrick prays that in all his difficulties the Spirit of 
God may plead for him, as when suggesting the invok- 
ing of Elias. If we had not already said too much on 
this subject, we might ask, if St. Patrick invoked the 
Lord, " Eloi*', can Mr. Mason say that was a temptation 
of the devil? 

On the last page of the entries in the book of Kells, 
we have the following: " Rogo beatitudinem tuam. 
See Presbiter Patrici, ut quicumque hunc librum manu 
tenuerit meminerit Columb83 scriptoris, qui hoc scripsi 
[ ] met evangelium per xii dierum spatium", thus 
translated by Mr. Mason: " I beseech your blessedness^ 
Holy Presbiter Patrick, that whoever may hold this 
book in his hand, may remember Columba the writer, 
who wrote [ ] gospel in twelve days* space of time**. 

This book of Kells is a copy of the four gospels, the 
autograph of St. Columba. The entry, according to 
the best judges, is in the same hand as the rest of the 
book; but it cannot be so old, according to Mr. Mason, 
because St. Patrick is invoked. Confident that such an 
objection can have no weight, and relying on the best 
judges, that the Apostle of Scotland did pray to the 
Apostle of Ireland,* we request Mr. Mason's attention 

* It 18 not certain that scripii [ ] is the first person, but the argument in 

either case is substantially the same ; other proofs of prayers to the saints before 
COO could be produced if necessary. Thus, the addition to the hymn of Secundinos 
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to the petition, " meminerit Columboe scriptoris^, which 
brings us to another article of Catholic belief in Ire- 
land before the year 600. 

St. Columba does not need our prayers now, but 
when he finished his gospel, he did request, like any 
pious Catholic of the present day, that they who profited 
by his labours would pray for his soul. The word 
" meminerit'* is the ecclesiastical term for prayers for 
the dead in all our rituals, missals, and ecclesiastical 
writers. It cannot have any other meaning at all con- 
sistent with the holiness of Columba, who assuredly 

in lionour of St Patrick, ** Patricii Uncles semper dicam, at nos cum illo defendat 
Dens:— Ibemienses omnes clamant ad te pueri:— veni Sancte Patrici salvos nos 
faoere:— Patrioins sanctns Episcopns oret pro nobis omnilms: — at deleantar pro 
tinns peocata qa» oommisunas:— Amen**. The hymn was composed while St. 
Patrick was yet lining. It was ofice a popnlar hymn, bat, like many other good 
things, it is known now only to a few scholars. The addition given above from 
Colgan is sabstantlally the same as that fonnd in the Antiphonarinm Benchorense 
brooght to Bobluo from Bangor, where Colombanns stadied ander Congall before 
the year 600. Again, in the life of St. Colamba by Adamnan (L iii. c xviL) 
Golamba, when dyin^ promises to pray in Heaven for the good of his disciples. 
" HsBC vobis, FiUoli, novissima commendo verba, ut inter vos matnam et non fictam 
habeatischaritatem com pace. Et si ita joxta sanctornm exempla observaveritis, 
Deos confortator bonoram vobis aoziliabltar; et ego com ipso manens pro vobis 
interpellabo, et non tantnm prsesentis yltss necessaria vobis ab eo administrabnntor 
sed etiam setemalium honorum pnemia, dlvinorom observatoribos praeparata prss- 
ceptorum, tribaentnr^'. Again, in the very ancient Irish hymn to St. Brlgid by 
Brogan of Ossoiy, in the sixth, or early in the seventh centory, we read, ** I will 
pray to Holy Bride (Brigid), with the saints of Cilia Dara (Kildare) :— that she 
may stand between me and jndgment: — ^that my sool may not perish:— -the non 
that roamed the Carragh: — u my shield against sharp arrows:— except Mary, who 
can compare : — (in my opinion) with my Bride : — ^two holy virgins are above: — ^my 
guardians may they be: — ^Holy Mary and my Bride:— on whose power all may 
depend".— St. Brigid was often called by sacred poets the *^ Maxy of Erin", and 
then by a daring trope, " the Mother of Christ*. Thns in Colgan's Latin transla- 
tion of an Irish hymn in honour of St. Brigid by St. Columba, '* Brigida virgo 
perennisbonitatis: — ^Fax aurea, pnefhlgida;— noa adducat ad perenne regnom:— 
sol fortis, et irradians:— Extinguat in nobis:— camis pravos affectus: — haso arbor 
florifera t—hoee ChrisH mater : — snppar colomna regni :— post Patridum primarium . 
—que decor decorom :— quae regina regia" : — Colgan, Trias Thaum., p. 606. Would 
that all who have leisure, reflected on the proverb of St Patrick: Patricias ait 
Exempla majorum perquire, St. Ita was the Brigid of Monster : how many persons 
now living ever heard her name ? 
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would not seek the glory of this world, or the pos- 
thumous fame which all the saints despised, though by 
despising they secured it. Moreover, in chap. xii. of 
one of St. Patrick's synods, under the heading " De 
ohlatione pro defunctis", we read, "Audi Apostolum 
dicentem, *est autem peccatum ad mortem non pro 
illo dico ut roget quis', et Dominus * nolite dare sane- 
turn canibus'. Qui enim in vita sua sacrijicium non 
merebatur accipere, quomodo post mortem illi potest 
adjuvare", thus stating an exception to the general 
rule of sacrificing for the dead. K other proofs of 
prayers for the dead before the year 600 be required, 
we refer Mr. Mason to the prayer for Breacon the pil- 
grim, found in the tomb of the Isle of Arran, and to 
other similar monumental inscriptions in our private 
collections and public museums. 

The liturgy in an unknown tongue is a Catholic 
practice; Mr. Mason does not attempt to prove that we 
had the liturgy in the Irish language before or after 
the year 600. There is no record of such having ever 
existed. 

The veneration of relics of the saints by the primitive 
Irish Church rests on documents so well known and 
conclusive, that we need only refer to them. No man 
denies that Palladius brought with him relics of SS. 
Peter and Paul. There are in the Koyal Irish Aca- 
demy, in the Museum of Trinity College, in Stackallen 
College, in private hands, and in truth, every place 
except in that college where they ought to be, bells, 
crosiers, copies of the Scriptures, manuscripts, cumdachs 
and cathachs^ copiously described by Westwood, Sir 
William Betham, Mr. Petrie, and Mr. Todd — all of 
which were adorned in the most costly style, and pre- 
served with religious veneration, solely because they 
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were believed, and are known, to have been once in the 
hands of Irish samts, many of whom lived before the 
year 600. The individuals and public bodies who pre- 
serve these relics deserve well of Ireland, by doing from 
a love of the arts and the monuments of history, what 
other bodies could and ought to have done from higher 
motives. 

Did we mean to give a dissertation on the religion 
of the ancient Irish, piles of evidence could be adduced 
to scout the ridiculous assertion, that we were not 
Catholics before the year 600. Where are the altars, 
the consecrated churches, the grades of the hierarchy, 
ostiarii, lectors, exorcists, etc., to be found in JVIr. 
Mason's church? where the sacrifice, and the commu- 
nion of Christ's body, not by faith but in deed? We 
had them before 600. " Si quid supra manserit, ponat 
supra aUare Pontificis", Can. v. " Si quis presbyter- 
orum ecclesiam sedificaverit non cfferat, antequam 
adducet suum Pontificem ut cam consecrei^, Can. xxiii. 
Syn. S. Patricii; and again, c. xiii. De Sacrificio: " Quid 
aliud signiiicat, quod in una domo simiitur agnus, 
quam quod sub uno fidei culmine, creditur et com- 
municatur Christus"; clearly distinguishing faith in 
Christ, and the actual receiving of Him in communion. 

Having now given as briefly and plainly as possible 
the proofs of Catholic doctrine in Ireland before the 
year 600, we might proceed to the chief point — the 
communion of Ireland with the Holy See. But, having 
alluded to the life of St. Martin of Tours by Sulpicius 
Severus, in the Book of Armagh, St. Patrick's own 
book, a most interesting inquiry presents itself. Sup- 
pose our controversy with Mr. Mason were on a school 
of art, not a system of religion — that it was admitted 
on all hands that, some time in the fifth century, a 
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great master did found a great school in Ireland, and 
that it was equally certain this master spent many 
years of his life on the continent, where he had ample 
opportunities of forming his style on the models of the 
first lights of the age, how should we proceed, if domes- 
tic evidence were scant or wanting, in deciding what 
works were from the hand of our master, what were 
added by the corrupt or inferior taste of his disciples? 
Is it not by examining those works with which he was 
familiar when his genius was opening, by studying the 
circumstances in which he was placed, tiie place where 
he lived, its tastes, its associations, the men with whom 
he came in contact, and whom he must have held in 
the highest esteem? It so happens, that with regard 
to St. Patrick, we have the most abundant means of 
ascertaining the religious opinions of his contempo- 
raries, the great lights of their age, the greatest that 
ever arose in the Christian Church. Contemporary 
with St. Augustine, St Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. 
Hilary, he was, according to Mr. Mason and most of 
our historians, a relative of St. Martin of Tours, and 
certainly spent many years in that city, if not in the 
lifetime, at least immediately after the death, of that 
prelate. No man had better opportunities of knowing 
the doctrine of the Church than St. Martin. He was 
bom in Pannonia, he spent many years in Italy, many 
years in several towns in Gaul, and being at length 
raised to the archiepiscopal see of Tours, appeared in 
the courts of emperors and the councils of the Church, 
the object of universal admiration and love. His life 
by Sulpicius Severus had no sooner appeared than it 
became a Catholic manual. St. Paulinus of Nola made 
it known in Kome, and it made fortunes for the book- 
sellers. The graphic account of its sale in the Eternal 
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City would provoke the envy of our London and Dublin 
publishers: "Your devoted Mend Paulinus", Postu- 
mianus tells Sulpicius (Dial, in Mon. Orien., xvi.) " was 
the first to make that book known in Rome, and then 
there was a run for it through the whole city. I saw 
the booksellers in glee, for they declared that it was 
the best property on their hands, that nothing went off 
so rapidly, and with such ample profits* 

If then, in addition to the evidences we have already 
produced of the faith of St. Martin, we can point to 
another great light of the Church, who was the bosom 
friend of St. Martin, and was by him held up as the 
most perfect model of a true Christian, honest inquirers 
can form a true estimate of the principles which St. 
Patrick must have imbibed during his sojourn in Gaul, 
and established in our Irish Church. 

This inquiry has special value against Mr. Mason, 
who, in his zeal to sever Ireland from Rome, attempts 
to prove from St. Patrick's letter to Coroticus that we 
had two churches here in the fifth century— one of 
Gallic, the other of Roman Christians; as if in those 
days there was any difference between the doctrines of 
Gaul and Rome. May we be allowed to ask, in the 
meantime, by what rule of legal evidence (to which Mr. 
Mason often appeals), that epistle of Coroticus can be 
sworn as a true witness (p. 25) to prove the twin 
churches, and ordered down ignominiously, as a spu- 
rious document (p. 174), because it proves chrism, con- 
firmation, and ceremonies of baptism? Mr. Mason is 
a doctor of laws, which, no doubt, explains the matter. 

There lived in the fifth century a man of noble 

* Primus ilium (libnim) RomanaB urbi vir studioBBiBimus tui, Pauliuus invexit. 
Delude cum tota oertatim urbe raperetur ezultantes librarios vidi, quod nihil ab 
bis qusstuosias haberetur, nihil promptius^ nihil carius venderetur. 
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descent, who rose successively to the highest dignities 
in Church and state. He was bom at Bordeaux, and 
possessed a princely property along the rich banks of 
the Garonne. His wife, a Spanish lady, inherited large 
estates in her own sunny land, and by her virtue and 
personal attractions crowned the cup of his earthly 
bliss. He was raised to some of the highest posts in 
the Roman empire, and still higher by his genius, 
which was of the first order, and had been diligently 
cultivated under Ausonius, the greatest master of the 
age. Some reverses of fortune, the death of his only 
son, and the pious counsels of the Bishop of Bordeaux, 
who had always admired his genius and virtue, inspired 
him with an ardent zeal for Christian perfection and a 
contempt for all goods that time can take away. He 
sells his rich vineyards for the benefit of the poor: 
prudent men shake their heads and laugh at him, but 
he receives the congratulations of St. Augustine (Ep. 
XXX. 26, 27), St. Jerome (Ep. xiii. 34), and St. Am- 
brose (Ep. XXX.), and is so highly venerated by the 
simple people, that they rise unanimously in the church 
of Barcelona on Christmas Day, and, heedless of his 
tears and protestations, insist that the bishop shall 
ordain him a priest. For some time past his beloved 
wife had, by mutual consent, been to him as a sister 
only; she now became, in the language of the canons, 
a " con versa", bound by a vow of chastity, but, in that 
age at least, at liberty to live under the same roof with 
her husband. Leaving Spain in the year 894, he 
arrived in Italy, met St. Ambrose at Florence, who 
adopted him into his clergy, and, no doubt, confirmed 
his good resolutions. Then, passing through Rome, 
he took up his abode in a small town near the church 
of St. Felix, because from his infancy he had reverenced 
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St. Felix,, and by his intercession had received many 
favours from our Lord (Muratori, Diss. x. p. 117). It 
was his desire to live and die unknown; but that was 
impossible, for, during the fifteen years that he swept 
the floor and guarded the porch of St. Felix's church 
(Carmen., xii.) he was visited by crowds of priests and 
pious laics from all parts of Europe and the East, and 
was once more, against his will, obliged to ascend a step 
higher in the Church. In 409 he was consecrated 
bishop. During thirty-eight years, from 393 to 431, 
he made it a solemn duty (^^juxta solemnem meam 
morem" — Ep. ad Augustinum, iv.) to visit the tombs 
of the Apostles, and to assist at the feasts of SS. Peter 
and Paul (Ep. xvii. ad Sulp. Severum.), on which 
solemn occasions he must have heard Popes Innocent, 
Zozimus, Boniface, Celestine, Leo, etc., etc., preaching 
in St. Peter's, and explaining the prerogative of the 
prince of the Apostles in the following or similar terms: 
** The presence of my venerable brethren and fellow 
bishops (consacerdotum), in itself so desirable and so 
highly appreciated by me, becomes more sacred and 
more religious, if, in the celebration of this feast, they 
intend principally to honour him (St. Peter) whom 
they know to be the bishop, not of this see alone, but 
the primate of aJl bishops". " St. Peter was chosen 
among the whole human race, and placed over the 
vocation of all nations, and over aU the apostles and aU 
the fathers of the Church, so that, though there are 
many priests and many bishops over the people of 
God, all are reaUy governed by Peter who are imder 
the sovereign government of Christ".* It was not in 

* Unde TezierabUitiin qnoqixe fratmm et oonsaoexdotnm meomxn desiderata mihi 
et honoranda presentia, hino sacntior est atqne derotior, li pietate hujus officii, in 
quo adesse dignati sant, ei, principaliter deferent, quern non solnm hnjas sedii 
Pnesnlem, sed et onmiam Episcoporum noyerunt esse Primatem. S. Leo, Papa. 
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words only that he heard this supremacy. The highest 
praise he gives to his friend Nicetas, who had come 
from Dacia to the shrine of St. Felix, is, 

^' Orbis in muta regione per te 
Barbari discunt resonare Christum 
Corde Romano^ placidamque sarti 
Vivere pacem". 

Rome was to him a name of power, the port of sal- 
vation to the Church, " etportussalutis ecclesiae (teste 
GraBcia) nomen est Roma salutis" (Ep. ad Macarium 
xxxvL p. 225. Bib. Max. Pat. Tom., 6). He must 
have known those decrees of the above mentioned 
Popes, which regulated the affairs of the most distant 
and the greatest Churches, and sent one of his bosom 
friends to the shores of the English Channel, to govern 
the Church of Rouen. "I think", he writes to that friend 
Victricius (of whom more hereafter), " I think you 
do not forget that I once met you in Vienne with our 
holy father St. Martin, whom you equalled in virtue, 
though not in years'* (Ep. i. ad Victricium.) He 
congratulates Rouen upon having such a bishop; ^ lest 
such a brilliant light should lie hidden under the cloud 
of silence, you were drawn from obscurity by the 
authority of the apostolic see (apostolicae sedis evectu), 
and placed in the candelabrum''; and ^^ when the angels 
have wreathed your brows before the throne of God 
with the gems of immortality, I hope you will remem- 
ber me in your prayers" (Ep. ii. ad Victricium). On 
the death of his brother, •'he writes to Amandus, bishop 

Senno. 2d» die Abs. toas. " Et tamen de toto mundo nnas Petrns eligitnr, qui et 
univenarum gentinm vocationi, et wnmbus Apostolis, ctmc/wgue Ecclesia patribus 
pmponitor? Ut quamYlB in popnlum Dei molti sacerdotes sint, multiqae pastores 
onmu tamen proprie regit Petrns, qnos principaliter regit et Cluistus**. Idem^ 
Ser. iil 
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of Bordeaux (the bishop that consecrated St. Patrick, 
according to Dr. Lanigan), and earnestly requests 
prayers for the repose of that brother's soul (Ep. xxxvi. 
ad Amandum). More proofe we could give of Catholic 
doctrine from the writings of this great saint, if the 
work had not been already done by a master-hand;* 
and if these very writings did not incontestably prove, 
in the opinion of W. 8. Gilly (" Yigilantius and his 
Times"), that the Christian world was in the fifth cen- 
tury hopelessly plunged in all the abominations of 
Popery. Suffice it to gay, that this most illustrious 
saint, the greatest poet of his day, the greatest, perhaps, 
since the days of Virgil, has bequeathed to us in his 
correspondence with all the illustrious characters of his 
age — Augustus, Sulpicius Severus, Jerome, etc. — ^noble 
monuments of genius and piety combined, which 
gained for him the name of the " delight of Christian 
piety". He testifies that relics were used in the conse- 
cration of altars and churches (Ep. xxiii. ad Severum). 
He sent a chip of the holy cross, encased in gold, to 
Sulpicius Severus, calling it a " great present in a little 
atom, a defence of our temporal, and a pledge of et^r- 
nal life" (Ep. xxxii. ad Severum). He expressly 
defends the use of images, calling them truly the books 
of the ignorant (Carmen, xxiv.). He speaks of the 
dignity of the priestly state, and of the tremendous 
mysteries, in such a strain as could never have entered 
into the head of any but a Catholic believer; and, in 
fine, he devotes the loftiest flights of his muse and most 
tender effusions of his piety to celebrate the virtues of his 
patron St. Felix, and to secure his intercession. Now, 
this amiable saint, whom our Catholic readers know 
could be no other than St. Paulinus of Nola, was not 

* Dublin Review^ December, ISiB, Ancient ind Modem Catholidtj. 
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only the bosom friend of St. Martin, but was by him 
proposed as the most perfect model of a Christian pre- 
late. " I asked him'', says Sulpicius, " whom did he 
(St. Martin) most admire", and he told me that Pauli- 
nus was the most excellent model of the age, " praes- 
tantissimum exemplum praBsentium temporum, ilium 
nobis sequendum, ilium clamabat imitandum'' (Sulp. 
V. B. Martini, c. xxvi.). Mr. Mason, following Ussher 
and most of our historians, maintains that St. Satrick 
was St. Martin's nephew. We say that St. Patrick 
spent some years in Tours, either during the life of St. 
Martin, or immediately after his death. What must 
have been the nephew*s religious opinions ? Men who 
love truth, judge for yourselves. 

There was another illustrious character in those 
times, whose name is fondly chronicled in many a time- 
worn Irish document. Unfortunately, his was a life of 
action exclusively, and he has left no writings. Still 
we are not in the dark with regard to his faith and 
practice, as his life was written by a disciple and con- 
temporary at the request of the Bishop of Lyons 
(Surius, t. iv. 6 July). Like St. Martin, he had in 
his youth headed armies, and by his great abilities and 
noble birth rose to some of the highest posts in the 
empire. He was the Lord Howth of his day, fond 
of all field sporte, and no man could command a more 
gallant train, when the neighbouring forests were to be 
scoured for the wild boar or the wolf. The tree in the 
centre of the town square received its regular tribute 
of the spoils of the chase — boars' tusks or wolves' hides, 
the jovial trophies of victory. But the tree and the 
trophies had a pagan meaning; they were Diana in her 
wane; and during the night, when all was quiet, the 
venerable Bishop Amator felled the scandal to the 
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ground. In the morning all was uproar and indigna^ 
tion; pagans were fanatical, sportsmen incensed, and 
even the sensible portion of the community were indigo 
nant at a wanton outrage on a kind, munificent go^ 
vernor and resident proprietor. He, too, complained 
and threatened, but Uie good bishop appeased and con- 
verted him. He was now to act as Paulinus or Martin. 
Always a Christian, he now aspired to the perfection 
of the evangelical counsels, and under the care of his 
old bishop, made so rapid an advance that, by accla- 
mation, and much against his own ^vill, he was com^ 
pelled to exchange the sword for the crozier in the see 
of his departed friend. His wife, too, had become a 
" conversa", wedded to Christ by the pure vow. Pass- 
ing over the ordinary routine of a sainted prelate's 
life, we find him receiving an order no longer from the 
head of the empire, but from the head of the Churchy 
to go in his place (vice sua. Prosper), to suppress a 
heresy in Britain. The right to command is not ques- 
tioned, though all the prelates of the province know it 
has been issued* He embarks, and cahns a tempest, 
which had bafSed all human skill (c. xxiL) He deli- 
vered Britain from heresy and from other evils also; 
•for hearing that the pagan Picts and Saxons were 
wasting the country with fire and sword, he, not having 
forgotten his old profession, marshalled the despond- 
ing natives, and, like Cardinal Vivian against John de 
Courcy in Down, but with better success, raised their 
drooping spirits, and gained for them a bloodless vie- 
tory over their ferocious enemies. A Protestant would 
have quitted the shores of Britain without visiting the 
tomb of St. Alban, but this French Papal Legate visited 
that tomb to return thanks to God through St. Alban, 
and beg his prayers. He had once met a blind girl, 

16 
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the daughter of a tribune, and moved by the prayers 
of father and child, he raised his arms to Heaven and 
invoked the Blessed Trinity, and putting his hand in^ 
side his vest, he drew out the reliquary case, which he 
always carried next his heart, and applied it with suc- 
cess to the girl's eyes (c. xxiv.). From this box 
(capsula) of relics, containing the relics of the Apostles 
and many martyrs, he took some and placed them in 
the tomb of St. Alban, replacing them by some dust 
(pulvere) gathered from the grave (c. xxv.). We trust 
it is useless to give more abundant proof of this holy 
bishop's fitith — passing over the votive masses^ and the 
bishop appearing by order (imperio) of Pope Sixtus, to 
convert Mamertinua (Surius, t. iv, p. 432), we come 
to an incident familiar to our Irish readers at least. 
The inhabitants of a certain house complain that they 
are molested at night by some unaccountable disturb- 
ance; some of them say they saw a spectre- Our bishop 
is consulted; like St. Augustine, in an analogous case^ 
he neither 8co£53nor believes hastily, but having made 
diligent inquiry, and examined the house, human ske- 
letons were found. The bishop orders a Mass for the 
Dead, " oratio intercessionis impenditur, obtinetur de- 
functis requies" (c. xvii.). 

Were these doctrines the eccentricities of an obscure 
bishop, or mere local corruptions? how could they be 
such, when the bishop was a Papal Legate, once an 
imperial officer, and the pride not only of France, but 
of Europe? When he was going to the imperial court 
at Ravenna, to plead for the revolted Bretons, he endea* 
voured to pass incognito through Milan, but being 
made known in the cathedral, was hailed with the 
loudest bursts of acclamation by priests and people. 
He was obliged to steal by night into Ravenna. The 
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court and clergy vied to do him honour; and when he 
died, courtiers, bishops, and doldiei^^ disputed for his 
relics. The Empress claimed that Capsula which he 
always wore next his heart. His mortal remains were 
received with public honours in the cities of Italy and 
Gaul, through which they were conveyed to his own 
cathedral on the banks of the Yonne, and the innumer^ 
able lights that blazed around his bier forcibly remind 
us of the traditional account of St. Patrick's tMke. 
This holy bishop was St. Germanus of Auxerre, reve- 
rently mentioned in the following strophe of the well- 
known hymn of Siech, Bishop of Sletty, disciple of St. 
Patrick. The hymn is certainly of the sixth century, 
and according to some of our best critics, Protestant 
and Catholic, even of the fifth. 

6 6 

A n-innpb m<v|\AiroippiAn In the isles of the Turoniaii 

(Tarrhenian) See 
Amir i«"oit>, At) i^iTie He (St. Patrick) dwelt, as I fim 

informed ; 
1 f> 1 T'o.A^^A^ UNDER GERMANtJS HE 

UsAir CAHoin U BeAttlTlAtl READS HIS CANONS, 

As we know fiiom authentio 
If e^'6 At) pd'6At> tine. hktoiy^ 

Honest men can ascertain St Patrick's eanofU from 
the principles of his teacher. At present we need not 
send to the Isles of Lerins or the Tyrrhenian Sea in 
quest of them.* 

* It IS worth obeerving tliat tBera ard some rery striking analogies iBaStnitiT^ 
of our GalHoan connection, in the writings of Snlpicins Sevems and his correBpen- 
dents. Theee analogies, though not in doctrinal matters, may not be unacceptable 
to our Christian antiquaries. It is well known thiit St. Patrick founded liuwy of 
his clnmhee on the sites of pagan worships St» Martin also^ according to Solpi^a^ 
"ubi faaa destnnterat, statim ibi ant ecdesiaa ant monasteria oonstnudt". c< s. li 
is a national boast, that we had no Smithfield fires in Ireland. St. Martin, while at 
Toun^ drew down upon himself the -odium of many ecclesiastics, by his piotests 
against the penal laws enforced against the PriseiUianists. He hnplored Ithaciu^ 
"ut sanguine infelicium abstlneret; satis, superque ssfficere ut Episcopal! sententiir 

16 b 
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In our extracts from the lives of Saints Martin and 
Germanus, both of which were written by contempo- 
raries and disciples, our design was to ascertain the 
hdirf of the age. For the supernatural events, many 
of which must appear ridiculous to men who measure 
the faith of saints, and the wisdom and goodness of 
God, by their own, we require just as much respect as 
the rules of moral evidence demand from an enlight- 
ened Christian, who has read, suppose Newman on 
Miracles, and Montalembert's Preface to the Life of 

bttretici, jadioftti, ab Eooleaia peHerentiir^. It is a well kxwwn fact that before the 
Anglo-Norman Invaaion, there never was the same close legal union between Church 
and State in Ireland, as in other eoontries of Europe. St Kartin*s principles on thai 
point are well known. While he gave to Csssar what belonged to Ctesar, he 
dreaded all interference of the temporal with the spiritual power. His jealous 
maintenance of unshackled spiritual independence, made him an exception to many 
of his brethren. The JAahop of a momuUry is supposed by some of our Irish scholars 
to be a phrase unknown except in Irish Ecclesiastical history; yet we find that in 
^. Martin's Monastery of Marmoetien a bishop resided. The very buildings m 
that monastery present a striking analogy to some of our primitive Irish establish- 
stents. The church and the refectory appear to be the only large buildings in our 
earliest establishments. Cells of wood or stone were grouped around them. So in 
the monastery of Mazmontiers, founded by St. Martin. He lived at first in a cell 
(oellula) near the church in Tours, but afterwaids reUred to a secluded angle made 
by the river Loire on the south, and high hills on the north, as sweet a spot as ever 
fldlitaiy chose. There ** ipse ex Ugnis cootextam cellulam habebat. Mtdti quidem 
ex fratribus in eumdem modum, plerique saxo supexjecti montes cavato, reoe)>ta$ula 
sibi fecerant. Ars ibi, exceptis scriptoribns, nulla habebatur. Rams cuiquam 
ettra cellulam egressus nisi cum ad hcMOk oraiiomi. Cibmn una omnes post horam 
jejunii aoclpiebanr. Snip. Vita B. Mart, c vii. The metrical paraphrase of the 
life by Paulinas appears to state that the "locus orationis^'or oratory was of wood, 
and that for that reason St Martin would not dwell in a stone celU (St. Colum- 
baaus spent a night at the tomb of St. Martin.) Some of our most respectable 
archsBolog^ts appear afrud to allow to some of our churches and relics of religious 
art, that high antiquity which tradition and written documents assign to them. 
But if Sulpicius Severus could get from St. Paulinus of Nola the plan of a new 
ohurch of stone, as a substitute for his former wicker or wooden one, and if St. 
Patrick was, as Ussher states, a "condisoipulu^ of Sevems under St. Martin, would 
it be rash to say, that the arts of Italy found a way to Ireland in the infancy of our 
Church? Many Irish saints of the sixth century are said to have visited Tours. 
Perhaps many of these analogies are more plausible than Mr. Mason's. We forgot 
to add, that Sulpicius, like a good Catholioy.had a picture of his favourite saint, 
Martin, over the font. St Martin's name was in the " Communioantes", etc., of SS. 
Qolumba and Columban*s Mas& 
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St. Elizabeth. But what must we think of some Irish 
critics, who pronounce that some Irish documents do 
not date from the fifth or sixth centuries, solely because 
they mention miracles and Catholic doctrines? Extend 
your principles, gentlemen, and tell the French Histo- 
rical Society, that St Martinis life was not written by 
Sulpicius, nor St German's by Constant 

But, in truth, Mr. Mason's objections appear to be 
not so much against Catholic doctrines as against their 
Roman origin. Unknown tongues, prayers to th^ 
saints, prayers for the dead, veneration of relics, the 
sign of the cross, ceremonies, pilgrimages, image wor- 
ship, confession, vows of chastity, monks and nuns, 
penance and penitentiaries, all were tolerable in Ire« 
land before the year 600, provided they did not come 
from Rome. Not their own nature, but the Pope 
makes them bad. But why does he not tell us from 
what part of the East they were introduced? Was it 
from Armenia, or Constantinople, or St. Thomas' 
Church in India, or St Mathew's in Persia and Ethio* 
pia, or Antioch, or Alexandria? Had he singled out 
one, it would be our duty to prove to him, that it did 
not differ from the faith of Rome, as we have proved 
of the faith of Gaul; but until he defines the East^ at 
least within a few parallels of latitude, we must be con- 
tent with the notorious fact, admitted by all infidel 
writers, by the greater number of Calvinists and Pres^ 
byterians, by the greatest men in the Established 
Church, that, except on heresies anathematized by the 
Established, as well as by the Catholic Church, the 
faith of all the Patriarchates was l^e same as that of 
Rome, when St Patrick came to Ireland. If the faith 
had been introduced to Ireland from the East, would 
there not be some decisive proofs of that Eastern 
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origin inourhistory? Ireland doesnotforgetherfriends. 
She would not deny to the Greek or the Armenian, or 
the Syrian, what she gratefully records of the seven 
solitary Egyptian monks who are buried in desert 
Ulidh, and of the one hundred and fifty holy Romans 
who came to Ireland with St. Alban, and of the holy 
Romans who came in one hundred and fifty boats with 
St. Elias, and of many others of the same city, whose 
names are invoked in the Litany of Angus Ceile De, 
written before the year 800. 

What arguments are produced against this Roman 
Communion so clearly proved by the number of Ro- 
mans buried in Ireland, and the number of Irishmen 
venerated as the great apostles and patrons of almost 
every province in the Roman Patriarchate? 

A Greek inscription of some five or six lines is found 
in a Latin copy of the Gospels; therefore, Ireland had 
its faith from Greece. Therefore, Mr. Mason's Irish 
coat is English, because it has a piece of English velvet 
on the sleeve. 

There were seven great dioceses, hundreds of miles 
distant from each other, in Asia Minor; therefore, title 
Irish had their faith from Asia Minor, because there 
are seven little churches built in the little valley of 
Glendaloch, and seven in Clonmacnoise, on the banks 
of the Shannon ! therefore, say we, the text of Mr. 
Mason was, " terra erat inanis et vacua", because that 
was a material, and his book is a literary chaos. 

The Irish had their Liturgy firom the East, although 
it was confessedly in Latin, because it differed in some 
points from the Roman, as if the same Liturgy, sub- 
stantially, was not, and is not still, often different in 
the same country and province, in some of its rites. 

If arguments of that stamp prove the Eastern origin 
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of the Irish Church, what are we to think of the 
testimony of men who were eye-witnesses of what they 
attest, and subjects or guardians of a power which they 
enforce? 

In a letter to Victricius of Rouen, the Mend of St. 
Paulinus of Nola, Pope Innocent the Ninth writes,* 
^ If major €8 cauace should happen to be discussed among 
you, they must, as l^e Synod orders, be referred to the 
Apostolic See, after the judgment of the bishops''. 
Labbe Cone, tom. 3, p. 9, a d. 404. 

St. Athanasius tells us, in the commencement of his 
second Apology, that, having been expelled from his 
Patriarchate by the Ajian faction, he was restored by 
the judgment of Pope Julius the First, to whom he 
appealed. Julius grounds his right on the authority 
of the Apostles and their successors, and the canons,f 
^^ which had reserved all ^ majores caused to the decision 
of the Holy See". Labbe. Con., tom. 3, p. 9. 

Boniface the First enforces the same right in his 
letter to Bufus, and other bishops of Macedon.| ^^ The 
greatest Churches in the East", he says, ^^ have always 
sought instruction from the Homan See, ^in magnia 
negotiisj in quibus opus esset discqjtatime majori^. a.d. 
422. Constant Epp. E.R.P.P. coL 1042. 

Pope Zozimus to the Primate of Aries and all the 
bishops of the Gauls,§ declares, ^' that the ancient 

* *'Siatitem majores causa in medimn fnerint deToluto, ad sedem ApostoUcam 
sicnt synodos statuit, poet Episoopale judldtun referantni^'. 

t *< Cnjos (Apostolicffi sedls) diBpositioni omms majores eeeteaiasttcas causas^ 
antiqaa Aposfolonun, eormnquesnocesaorum atqtid cfl&onnm anctoritas reserravir. 

} " Mayimftfl Ecdeaias orientis semper consuluisse Bodem Apostolicani, in magnu 
negalm, in qnibns opus easet diseeptatioae majori^. 

§ '^^Sane qnoniam Metropolitanse Arelatensiom nrbi, TOtoB priTOeginm minim* 
derogandmn est, ad qnam primum ex hao sede Trophimiis directus est ■ ad cujtia 
notitiam n quid illic negotiorom emenerit, referri censnimvS} niBl magrtStado causa 
ctiam nostrum roqnirat examen". 
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Metropolitan of Aries must be preserved intact- 
whatever cases arise must be referred to him (with the 
bishops) unless ^ magnitudo causae' should require the 
decision of the Holy See". Labbe. Cone. tom. 3, p- 
4010. A.i). 417. 

Pope Leo the First,* who, by his supreme authority, 
^restored the great Theodoret, and Flavian, Patriarch 
of Antioch, to their sees, severely rebuked Anastasius 
of Thessalonica, for having presumed to decide a case 
in which all the bishops of his province did not agree. 
It was a "cauM major\ "For, having it in your 
power'', writes the Pope, "to await our decision on 
^ majara negotia\ there was neither necessity nor reason 
for exceeding your authority". Van. Espen. Jus. c. i^ 
p. 190. 

The same Pope, in his letter (89) to the bishops of 
Yienne — the town where St. Martin, and St. PauUnus 
of Nola, and Victricius of Rouen lived, as we have seen, 
happily together — ^writes, " Know that the Apostolic 
See has been consulted by priests of your province on 
innumerable cases, according to ancient custom, and 
that by such appeal, decisions have, in different cases, 
been annulled or confirmed". 

Returning to Innocent the First,f with whose letter 
to Victricius of Rouen we have commenced, we read 
in his letter to Rufus of Thessalonica, instructions sub- 
stantially the same as those of Leo to Anastasius. " If 

* '^Nam cnm majora negotia et difficillores causonim exitas, lihernm tibi esiet, 
sub nostras expectationis sententia ezpendere, nee ratio tibi nee necessitas fuit) 
in id quod xnenflnram tuam excederet deviandi'*. 

t " Si qna vero causa major erenerit, qa» a toa patwnitate illic pneddente non 
potuerit definiri, relatio tua missa nos oonsulat at revelante Domino, cujus miseri- 
cordiffi profitemnr esse quod poBsnmas, qnod ipse nobis aspiraTerit, rescribamuB at 
cognitioni nostra) pro traditions veteris instituti et debita ApoBtolicce sedi reverentia, 
nostro examini vindicemos'^, etc., etc. 
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any ^ causa major' should arise, which cannot be 
decided by your fraternity, let a deputation be sent to 
us, that, under the inspiration of the Lord, we may 
write back to you what He reveals to us; herein exer- 
cising our right to take the matter into our own cog- 
nizance, as the tradition of the ancient ordinance, and 
the reverence due to the Apostolic See require". 

We need not trace this tradition to the Apostles, 
nor decide whether it is to the canons of Nice or Sar- 
dica that some of those Popes appeal. Neither do we 
inquire, whether it was by divine right, or ecclesiasti- 
cal right, or political right, or right arising from cir- 
cumstances, that the Popes of the fifth century restored 
St. Athanasius, and St. Flavian, and St John Chrysos* 
tom, to their patriarchates. Whatever was the right, 
no man can deny the fact, that the three greatest 
saints and doctors of the Eastern Church, Patriarchs, 
were at the feet of the Pope, imploring and obtaining 
the restitution of rights violated by councils of Eastern 
bishops, and decrees of emperors, backed though the 
emperor was, in the case of St. John Chrysostom, by 
the clergy of one Patriarchate, and Theophilus, Patri- 
arch of another. Whatever was the right then, there 
can be no doubt of the fact, that in the fifth century, 
when Christianity was established in Ireland, there did 
exist in Rome a spiritual power superior to Metropo- 
litans, Primates, Emperors, Patriarchs — but it was not 
a tyrannical power, wielded at the caprice of indivi- 
duals, and absorbing all inferior authority. Directly 
the reverse— we are not going to define its limits, but 
the invariable tone of all the letters cited is, keep the 
canons — keep them in the election of the bishops, in 
the discipline of the clergy, in deciding the disputes of 
bishops and metropolitans, in the suppression of heresy, 
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in the reformation of morals — the canons are your sure 
guide — arrange matters quietly among yourselves by 
the canons, in a council of bishops le^timately assem- 
bled; but, if a "major causa" should arise, one that 
you and the canons cannot settle, one that requires 
greater discussion — ^follow the old custom — apply to the 
Holy See — ^that, as the case might be, " major causa" it 
might be either decided by the Apostolical, or referred 
for a new trial to the Episcopal tribunal. 

To prove that this power of the Pope was believed 
in Ireland before the year 600, we need not prove that 
the bishops of Armagh had the pallium, and the Irish 
suffi'agans their bulls from the Pope, if pallium or bull 
was not in those days essential to a true subject of the 
Pope. Some people appear unable to understand the 
obvious distinction between the essence of a supreme 
power and the mode and limits of its action. In 
politics the thing is plain. British power is now 
supreme in the vale of Cashmere, though Ghoolab 
Singh pays only six shawls and a dozen goats to the 
East India Company, and has neither imperial bayonets 
at his cross-roads, nor his country drained by absentees 
and embowelled by landsharks. The Pope was, and 
is, and shall be supreme over Catholic bishops, but the 
form of the link that binds each bishop to him was 
different in different ages, and is at this day different 
in different Catholic countries. Neither is it required 
that the Pope extinguished heresies, crushed schisms, 
redressed aggrieved bishops, restored discipline, re- 
formed morals, decided " causae majores", by bulls and 
briefs in Ireland before the year 600, for perhaps there 
was no heresy or schism, or relaxation of discipline, or 
corruption of morals. Perhaps the crozier passed 
peaceably from hand to hand in Irish sees, according 
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to the discipline then enforced by the Popes,* especially 
those we have cited. This you will say is too favour- 
able a view of the Christian perfection of the primitive 
Irish Church. Favourable, no doubt, it is, but not 
exaggerated, if there be any meaning in the title 
" Insula sanctorum" given to Ireland, not by herself, 

* The CouncU of Nice d«cieeS| '* Episcopum ab omnibus Provlnciffi Episoopif 
ordmarr) and again, can. vly "Quod si quis prtctcr sententiam Metropolitani 
fuerit factos Episoopus, hone Magna Synodus decemit non esse episcopnm". The 
Popes enforced this discipline. ** Extra conadentiam Metropolitani, noUus andeat 
Episcopnm ordinare:" Innocent the First to Victricius of Rouen, and also Boniface 
the First and Leo the First to Hilary, Bishop of Aries. The discipline in the insti- 
tution of the Metropolitan, is thus expressed in a letter of the same Pope Leo to 
Anastasius of Thessalonica : *^ Metropolitano defuncto, cum in locum ejus alius 
fuerit subrogandus, Proyinciales Episcopi ad ciyitatem Metropolim convonire 
debent, ut omnium derioorum, atque ciTium voluntato discussa, ex presbyteris 
ejusdem eodesisD vel diaconis, optimus eligatur". This was the old custom, of 
which proofs are found in Ireland Caccorduig to Ware and Primate M'Mahon, Jus 
Primat.) What could the Rev. Mr. Todd mean by preying that the Irish bishops 
were not elected or confirmed by the Popes before the eleyenth century? Would 
he have the Irish discipline opposed to the general discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church? It was only in the course of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies that the appointment to vacant sees gradually devolved, under various 
restrictions, to the Pope^ and this is called the slavery of the Church. Sensible 
men will judge the new discipline by its effects. If the old had been strictly 
observed, the new might never have supplanted it. But unhappily, it is notorious, 
that in the time of St. Gregory the Seventh, the dignities of the .Church had gene- 
rally fallen into the hands of kings and powerful families (as in the case of the see 
of Armagh), who were bad judges of the merits of candidatea The Pope's bull 
was a salutary, and in truth, the only check against this uncanonical investiture. 
The good working of the new discipline was soon apparent in the history of Europe, 
Piety flourished, learning was encouraged, the age of the great monasteries and 
cathedrals came on, and was soon followed by the great age of literary foundations 
and universities in every country in Europe. By their closer connection with the 
national churches and principal sees in Europe, the Popes were enabled to combine 
the strength of Christendom agauQst the Mahometan, and save Europe from being 
what Africa is tO'day. These facts have long ago been brought out in the works 
of learned Protestants, Voight, Hurter, Bowden, etc., but some of us in Ireland 
appear to be still in the last oentiuy. On this matter, Thierry is a most ti«achet^ 
ous giiide. Blind as a bat to the civilizing influence of the Papal power, he deplores 
what he calls the slavery of national churches, with as much pathos as the extinc- 
tion of nationalities. We should have remarked, that the rights guaranteed to the 
metropolitans by the old discipline did not depend on a pallium. St. Bernard, in 
his life of St Malachy, remarks, that Armagh was the metropolitan see, though 
the use of the pallium was unknown from the beginning. At present, and fiom 
the year 1829, the mode of providing for the succession in Irish sees is on a more 
popular basis, we believe, than in any Church in Europe. May God keep it ?a 
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but by Europe, and if we can believe national docu. 
ments relied on by Ussher, which state that the first 
age of our great saints, the golden age of Ireland, 
extended to the year 542, and the second to 598. To 
ask for bulls and briefs at such a time, and in such a 
country, is to say the Pope is what he never was — a 
tyrant, who exercises authority for the sake of exer- 
cising it, or to say England has been less loyal than 
Ireland, because there were more troubles in Ireland, 
and, of course, more extraordinary displays of royal 
authority. A great saint, our most illustrious doctor, 
who knew perfectly well the state of the Irish Church 
before the year 600, writing in 613 to Pope Boniface, 
declares, " we have no doctrine here but the Evangeli- 
cal and Apostolical doctrine. There has been no 
heretic, no Jew, no schismatic, but the Catholic faith 
is still held inviolate, such as it wasjirst given to us by 
you, the successors of the Apostles". Reject this evi- 
dence of St. Columbanus, an eye-witness, or admit 
there was but slight reason for the display of Papal 
authority in Ireland before the year 600. We do not 
now speak of the opinions of Columbanus on the power 
of the Pope; we take him merely as a witness to an 
historical and contemporaneous fact, that in faith and 
Catholic communion, there had been no change in Ire- 
land. If there had been any, we know how the con- 
troversy would be definitely settled. 

Suppose a Canadian king were enthroned in Quebec, 
governing his kingdom through a parliament of Cana- 
dian Lords and Commons, and transmitting his crown 
to his heir by a British law; suppose the fundamental 
laws of this Canadian kingdom should be those of Bri. 
tain, and that whenever a difficult case arose, a " causa 
major", King, Lords, and Commons, were bound to 
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bring it before a British tribunal for judgment, could 
Canada be said, with any propriety, to be independent ? 
had she the elements of independent government? was 
the Irish Parliament independent under Poyning's 
law ? No, unless we pervert the sense of words, nor was 
the Irish Church independent of the Holy See — she 
was, and is, her most faithful daughter. And this is 
her glory, not the sole but the great patent of her 
nationality; it is he* glory that in her faith has tri- 
umphed over the sword, mind over matter, heart's 
affection and eternal hopes over animal prudence; a 
great glory in the Lord it is, that Ireland, which was a 
fervent Church when the Sicambrian had not yet bowed 
to St. Remi, and when Woden reigned from the Marches 
of Wales to the Vistula, and from the Rhine and Da- 
nube to the Pole, has almost alone among the North- 
em nations braved the shock of the sixteenth century, 
and in spite of that trying bull of Adrian, referred her 
causaB majores to this hour, as she did twelve hundred 
years ago, to the Vicar of Christ. 

We had a " causa major^ in Ireland in 630 and we 
learn from an eye-witness how it was settled on the 
banks of the Barrow. It regarded a case of general 
discipline, the proper time for celebrating Easter. It 
is not necessary to give a history of the different cycles, 
and the controversies regarding them in the East and 
West. The fact is enough, that at the close of the 
sixth century, Ireland kept Easter Sunday on a differ- 
ent day from the whole Eastern and Western Church. 
Controversy arose. The bishops, Laurentius, Mellitus, 
and Justus, Mrrote to the Irish clergy on the matter in 
609. Bede, 1. 2. c. 4. Different expedients were sug. 
gested and plans adopted, but nothing defined until 
Pope Honorius the First sent a letter to the Irish 
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clergy in 630. Bede, 1. 2. c. 19. At the foot of 
Sliemaguy^ on the banks of the Barrow, not far from 
that Church of Sletty where a disciple of St. Patrick 
had died a century ago, and where St. Lasrean governed 
three thousand monks, a synod is assembled, of which 
we have the following account from the pen of .an Irish- 
man, whose profound erudition, not only in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of his own country, but in the minutest 
points of the Catholic discipline of the East and West, 
as well as in profane literature, give greater weight 
to his testimony. Having spoken of the excom- 
munication with which Ireland was threatened, he 
says — 

" According to Deuteronomy, * Interrogavi patres meos, ut 
annnntiarent mihi, majores meos ut dicerent mi hi*, that is, the 
successors of our primitive (priorum) fathers. Bishop Ailbe, 
Queran of Clonmacnoise, Brendan, Nessan, and Lugid, what 
they thought of our excorrimunication by the abovementioned 
Apostolical Sees. But they assembling together, some in person, 
other by their legates in Campo Lene, decreed and said: * Our 
predecessors have ordered us by trustworthy witnesses, some of 
whom, are alive, and others who now sleep in peace, that we 
shoiild humbly and without scruple adopt the better and more 
salutary things sent to us with the approval of the foxmtain of our 
baptism and wisdom, and the successors of the Apostles of the 
Lord'. They then arose together, and promulged to us (in the 
usual mode), that next year ihey should celebrate the Pasch with 
the Universal Church". 

So far we have a declaration of the means by which 
the controversy was to be decided. It was not a new 
rule. It was handed down from the Fathers of the 
Irish Church, contemporaries of St, Patrick, and linked 
with the Fathers in this synod by one or two genera- 
tions Some of the contemporaries of the four fathers 
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were then living. It was a supreme rule, to be obeyed 
humbly and without scruple, as emanating from the 
fountain of their baptism* and the successors of the 
Apostles. Cummian continues— 

" But some time after, a certain whitened wall arose, and on 
the wrong plea of keeping the tradition of the elders, did not 

* Mr. Mason attempts to prove against Ussher and all respectable authorities in 
bis Church, that the Irish Church was not founded by a Pope. The infancy of our 
Chnreh and the life of its great founder, are alike all yery ancient facts, embarrassed 
by chronological difficulties. But it is certain, that if we had bishops in Ireland 
before Palladius, as some appear to think, they came from Rome. All legendary 
and historical authorities, brought to prove their existence, are equally clear on 
their connection with Borne. Falladius was sent from Rome, ihQjirst, or the chief 
bishop, according to the meaning we attach to the word primut in Frosper*s 
chronicle, ad ann. i81. "Ad Sootos in Christum credentes, ordinatur a Papa 
Celestino Palladius et primtts Episcopus mittitui''. St. Patrick was sent from 
Rome by the same Pope Celestine, as Mr. Mason knows from the annotations of 
Tirechan in the book of Armagh. The annotations wero written in the commence- 
ment of the seventh century. In foL 16, p. a. ool. 1, we read, "Palladius Epis^ 
copus primo mittitur, qui Patridus, alio nomine appellabatur; qui martyrium 
passos est apud scottos, nt tradunt Saocti aatiqui. Deinde Patriciua secnndns ab 
angelo Dei, Victor nomine, et a Celestino Papa mittur; cui Hibemia tota credidit 
qui eam fere totam babtizabat". The same fact is attested in notes to Fiech's hymn, 
some of which must be anterior to the year 600. Add to these authorities the 
declaration of Golumbanus, that the faith yn^ first sent to Ireland from Rome, and 
Cummiax^s declaration, that Rome was the fountain of our baptism and the Mother 
Church. Later authorities are so numerous and well known, that it is unnecessary 
to refer to them. What constitution Celestine prescribed for the infant Church, 
may be fairly inferred (if there were no other evidence) from the relations between 
him and the Bishop of Tbessalonica, whom he established over the churches of 
Macedonia, or rather continued in that office. See the letters of Leo and Innocent 
cited above; and also, the original Irish authorities for the Roman Mission in Rev. 
Mr. Todd's * Church of St Patrick", p. 19, 22, 25. On this point, why may we 
not add the authority of the Vita Tripartita of St. Patrick, said to be by St. Evin, 
in the sixth century ? Is that book to be cited as conclusive authority for the stone 
material of Irish churches in the sixth century and earlier (Petrie's Round Towers, 
p. 129, ld8, 154, et seq.), and not to be admitted on the most prominent fact in the 
life of the founder of Irish churches? All, not excepting Dr. Lanigan, admit that 
the life has in many places undoubted marks of the highest antiquity. It was so 
old that Colgan, even Colgan, could scarcely understand the Irish portions of it. 
Interpolations crept in, because the book was used as a standard authority and had 
marginal notes by different commentators, but after the proofs we have given, 
assuredly there is no reason to class the following among the interpolations: 
" AngeUcis monitis, divinoque acqniesoens mandatis, Patridus statuit, sedem Petri 
fidei nostrae magistram, et omnem Apostolatus fontem adire ej usque Apostolica 
auctoritate, nuun — ^Apostolatum — roborare". 
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make both one, but made a split, and partly amiulled what had 
been agreed on; whom may the Lord visit (I pray) when He 



The former unanimous decision is now partly an- 
nulled by one influential person standing up for the 
cycle introduced into Ireland by his seniors, the cycle, 
as Ussher and Lanigan think, that was followed by St. 
Patrick, and in Gaul before the year 570. Here is a 
great difficulty. On the one hand, the former practice 
of the Irish Church; on the other, an admonitory 
letter of the Pope to abolish that practice, but a letter 
of whose authenticity there appeared to be some doubt; 
and, moreover, on a matter of discipline, in which, 
then as now, there may be national diversities, if uni- 
formity be not enforced, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation. How is the dispute to be decided? 

" Then it was decreed by our seniors, according to the precept, 
* ut si'diversitas exorta fuerit inter causam et causam, et varia- 
yerit judicium inter lepram et non lepram irent ad locum quern 
elegit Dominti8\ that if there occurred ' causje majores*, 

THEY should, ACCORDINO TO THE SYNODICAL DECREE, BE RE- 
FERRED TO THE Head of Cities. 

" We accordingly sent persons of known wisdom and humility, 
as sons to their mother, who, after a prosperous journey hy the 
favour of Heaven, arrived at Rome, where once seeing all things 
such as they had heard, but now much more certain from being 
seen, than from being heard, they returned to us after the lapse 
of three years". 

When a round tower was seen in India or on the 
banks of the Tigris, sensible men inferred from analogy 
that our towers were Oriental; but when Rome, the 
Head of Cities, the Mother Church, is declared to hold 
the same place (and by the same divine right) in the 
Christian, that Jerusalem held in the Mosaic law, 
when she decides, not as an umpire, but as a judge on 
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** C8US83 inajoTe8''y which must be referred to her by a 
syHodical decree, it is not analogy, but identity of plan 
that we have in our Irish and that Roman system of 
church government declared by Julius, Innocent, and 
Leo. It is not we, but our fathers of the seventh cell- 
tury, who say, that the everlasting arch of Roman 
authority was pillared in their hearts. 

To this appeal no person objected. The tradition, 
of the elders was abandoned by St. Fintan of Taghmon, 
and the Roman cycle adopted humbly and without 
scruple through the southern half of Ireland. But to 
conclude with Cummian. He tells us, " their deputies 
to Rome had lodged in the same hotel with Greeks, 
Egyptians, Scythians, and Hebrews, and were present 
in the church of St. Peter, celebrating the Pasch on 
the same day, and this they declared to us in the pre- 
sence of the Holy Eucharist (Sancta), ^ To our cer- 
tain knowledge, the whole world celebrates the Pasch 
in this way'. They brought with them relics of 
martyrs and scriptures, in which there was the power 
of God, as we have had good proof. With my own 
eyes, I saw a young girl who was stone blind, recover- 
ing her sight by these relics, and many devils cast out, 
and a paralytic walking''. Strange Protestant attes- 
tation !♦ 

* Anno i^tur (at praBdixi) emenso, juxta Deateronomium: Interrogavi patres 
meos ut annuntiarent mihi, majores meoe ut dicerent mihi (snccessores Tidelleet 
BMtromm patmm priorum, Ailbei £4>ucopi, Querani Colonienflis, Brendini, Nessani, 
Logidi)^ quid sentirent de ezoommnnicatione nostra a sapradictis sedibns Apostollcit 
faeta. At illi oongregati in nnum, alius per se, alios per legatnm sua yice missum 
in Campo Lene» sanzenint et dizenmt — " Decessores noetri mandavenmt per idoneoi 
testes, alios viventes, alios in pace donnientes, nt meliora et potiora probata tkjonte 
baptiMmi nostri et sapientia et suceessoribus Apostolorvm delatth <•"« scrupuh^ humi' 
Uter 9um€remwf\ Post til commune snrrexenmt, et super hoc (at moris est; nobis 
celebraveiunt orationem, at Pascha, cam aniyersali Ecclesia, in futuro anno, oele* 
brarent. Sed non post maltam surrezit qaidam paries dealbatas, traditiouem 
senioram, servare se simulans qui atraque non fecit unnm, sed divisit et irritom ex 

17 
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" No learned Protestant of the present day would 
venture to say with Ledwich, that the Paschal contro- 
versy was on a point of faith. In all the discussions 
on the matter, especially by Columbanus, the distinct 
tion between discipline and faith is accurately drawn 
as by any modem professor of theology. He glories 
that his country had preserved inviolate the Catholic 
faith and communion, but distinctly asserts for a 
national church, the right of following her peculiar 
usages in discipline ; and on this principle he followed 
the Irish cycle, when the Roman had been introduced in 
Gaul, and St Aidan, though adhering to his Irish com- 
putation, as we learn from Bede, was still in commu- 
nion with the Bishops of London and Canterbury. 
But though the matter regarded discipline alone, it 
•drew out an Irish profession of the great principle — 
the authority of the Universal Church and the power 
of the Pope ; but as the Roman cycle was not adopted 
in the North of Ireland before the year 704, nor among 
the Irish monks of lona before the year 710, these 
facts may at first sight appear to prove that the Pope's 
authority was recognized in the south, but not in the 
north, that is, that St Brendan, St Lugid, St Kieran, 

parte fecit qMd pnmtsntm est : quern Domlniu (at spero) percntiet, quoque modo 
Tolnerit* Deinde— Tisam est senioribus noetrie — jnxta mandatum, nt si divera!* 
tas est orta inter cansam et caosam, et variayerit judicium inter lepram et non 
lepram, irent ad locum quern tUgit Dominui* et si gausjb fubbint Majobbs 

JUZTA DBCBETUM BTSODICUH, AD CAPUT UBBXUM BINT KEFBRBVDJfi. llfisimOS 

quos novimus sapientes et humiles ease, velut luUos ad mairemf et prospemm iter in 
Toluntate Deihabentes, et ad Romamurbem, allqui ex eis yenientes, tertxo anno ad 
nos usque pereyenerunt, et no omnia yiderunt, sicut audierunt: sedei wUde ceriiora 
nt pote yisa quam audita inyenerunt, et in isto hospitio cum Gneco^ et Hesbnet^ et 
Scytha, et iEgyptiaco, in Eccleria St. Petri (in quo mense integro disjuncti sumus) 
fuerunt, et ante sancta sic testati sunt nobis dioentes: ' per totum orbem terramm 
)ioo Pascba ut sdmus celebratur**, et nos in reliquiis Sanctorum Martyrum et 
Scripturis quas attulerunt probayimus inesse yirtutem Del Vidimus oculis nostris 
puellam ccecam omnino, ad has reliquiae oculos aperientem, et paralyticum ambii* 
lantern ft jnulta Dsemonia ejecta (S/Uoge, Ep. HiK, pp. 89| 84). 
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fete, in Leatb Moga, had one final judge of controver- 
sies from St. Patrick and the successor of St. Patrick 
in Armagh, and the northern bishops, another. If a 
thing, in itself so highly ridiculous, were the fact, how 
does it happen, that a few years after the decision of 
the Synod of Leighlin,* the Bishop of Armagh, and 
many of the northern bishops, wrote to the Pope on 
the Paschal question ? K the obligation of appealing 
to the Pope, so distinctly promulged and enforced in 
the Synod of Leighlin, and declared to be an original 
and fundamental law in the Irish Church, were not 
admitted in Armagh, who can believe that the northern 
prelates, who held out for Irish tradition on the Pasch, 
would have allowed without a murmur, the pregnant 
principle of Roman authority to be canonized as an 
Irish tradition in the south ? Would the bishops of 
the north battle for the mynth and cummin, when the 
whole fabric was in danger ? would they not disclaim 

* Colgan, with whom Dr. Lanlgan appears inelined to agree, u of opiniop that 
the eyents described by Caminian in this extract, took place in two different 
councils. One assembled at Magh Lene in the territory of Fearcall (in the King's 
Covoity), the other at Oampns Lene, near Old Leighlin, in the county Carlow. In 
the former, the deputation was elected and sent to Rome; in the latter, held about 
three years latere the deputies announced the decision of the Church, which was 
imiyersally received in the south. We have followed Ussher, whom we believe to 
be, as far as ho goes, a better authoHty than Lanlgan or Colgan on historical points. 
He is not so sceptical as Lanigan, nor so credulous as Colgan, though who would 
haye wished Colgan to have coUeeUd otherwise than he did ? He swept like a drag 
set, catching facts and fable, poetry and history, and no man ance his day has been 
able to finish his work. A striking mstanee of Dr. Lanigan's unjustifiable fasti- 
diousnesB occurs in his account of these yery synod& Ussher, from an ancient life 
of St. Fintan Munna, states that this saint, who was a champion of the Lrish cy deb 
challenged St. Lalsrean to a trial of miracles, a things says Lanigan, which smellt 
jof a much later age. Now, to use his own phrase, when castigating poor Colgan, 
and sometimes Archdeacon Lynch, ** Dr, Xjamgan ought to hav known** ^ that in 
the sixth general council, held not many yean after the synod of Leighlin, .a monk, 
who held some heretical doctrines^ offered to raise the dead in presence of the 
bishops, and was allowed to attempt it, but of course he failed. St. Laisrean 
declined the contest of miracles, and all the fathers of the council agreed and re« 
turned quietly to their homes. 

17 b 
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the arrogant pretensions of a foreign priest to judge 
the Irish Church? Some of the bishops of Ireland^ 
and especially the Bishop of Armagh, did protest at a 
later period against an invasion of the rights of the 
Irish Church by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
they did not, they could not protest against the power 
of Rome, whose rights are distinctly recognized by an 
Irish canon, and certainly anterior to this period, for 
it is evidently the same as that to which Cummian 
appeals : " Si qu^ qubstiones in hac insula obiantub, 
AD Sbdem Apostolicam eeferantur".* The princi- 
pies, nay, the very words of this canon, are found in 
Jhe pontifical decrees of Popfes, contemporaries of St. 
Patrick, as we have seen above. We defy our adver- 

. * The Bupposed date of this canon is 456. Ussher attemptB to get rid of it bj 
eallitig it a straggUng canou; but be does not deny its authenticity. It was pub- 
lished by Ware (Opus., p. 41) from a manuscript collection of canonsin the Cot- 
tonian library. It expresses the discipline of the age to which it is attributed, as 
may be seen from the letter of Innocent, etc^ to Victricius of Rouen. When speak- 
ing of the correspondence between Paulinus of Nola and Victricius of Rouen, we 
forgot, to remark a singular coincidence, which, perhaps, proves some connection of 
our Apostle with Victricius. St. Patrick states in his confession that, after having 
returned to his own country from Ireland, he saw, in a vision, a man named Vio- 
tricius, bearing many letters, on one of which was written, " The voice of the Irish". 
This Victricius of the vision is, by some of our saint's biographers, said to be an 
angel, and his name is written in four different ways — ^Victor (fourth life, c. 26), 
Victorious (seoond life, c. 14), Victoricius (Ware), and Victricius (BoUandists^ 
The name of the Bishop of Rouen is also written in the same way, as appears fnnn 
the note in Constant's Epistles of the Popes, p. 746 : '^ Nonnullis in MSS. Vtctorio, 
In qnibusdam ut apud Merlin Victorico; in aliis Victorido; in Regie Victoritio; 
in cseteris, Vieiricio", Victricius was bom near Boulogne; and after having con- 
verted the pagan Morini and some parts of Belgium, was appointed by Innocent the 
'First Bishop of Rouen, which see he governed during tweuty-^ight years, to 430^ or 
later (Bollandists, 7th August^ so that, whether we follow Lanigan or Ussher, Vio- 
tricius was Bishop of Rouen when St Patriae returned finom his first captivitj. 
Would it be rash to suppose, that the apostolical labours of a contemporary and a 
neighbour had some influence on the future destiny of St. Patrick, prompting blm 
to do' in Ireland what Victricius did in Belgium and France? Victricius had 
visited Rome. The Angel Victor, in Fiech's hymn, sends Patrick beyond -the sea 
to prepare for his mission. We suppose that Dr. Rock has not answered Lanigan's 
proofs that St. Patrick was a Briton of that tribe which Pliny places near Boulogne- 
sur-mer (Hik. Nat, I. iv. c. 31). 
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saxiesto produce one disclaimer of that principle in 
the Irish Church, during the protracted dispute on the 
Paschal question. Complaints there were against its 
application in that particular case, but no protest 
against the principle. 

Unfortunately, the answer from Rome to the north- 
ern bishops in 640, so far from inducing them to yield, 
must rather have confirmed them in their fond adhe- 
rence to a national usage. Their letter directed to the 
Pope was left unopened until after his death, which 
occurred a short time after its arrival. During the 
vacancy of the Holy See the Roman clergy opened and 
answered the letter, but as far as we can judge from 
the fragment of that answer still extant,* it was falsely 
reported that the northern bishops maintained the con- 
demned practices of the Quartodecimans. Finding 
themselves accused of an error which they did not 
hold, the bishops might have easily indulged the hope- 
of not being obliged to conform with their brethren in 
the south. Different rites in the liturgy and other 
points of discipline being already practised in Ireland, 
why, the northerns might say, might not the time of 
celebrating Easter be different also ? but on whatever 
grounds they justified their isolated position, there is 
no trace of schism between Leath Moga and Leath 

* Doctissimis et sanctisaimis Tomiano (Annagh) Columbano (Clonard) Cronano 
^Antrim) Dimma (Down) et Brithono (Tigh Brithin in Elphin) Episcopis; Cronano 
(Morille in Down) Croniano (Tory Island) Laistrano (Aidmacnasca near Down) 
Sullano (Armagh?) Segeno (Bangor) presbjteris, Sarano^ oceterisque doctoribns, cum 
AbbatibuB Scotia^ Hilarus Archipreiftyter, et sex vans locum sanctse sedis Apostolics?, 
etc 

(Ad) Scripta qnso perlatores ad Sanot® memorise, Severiniim P^am addnxerunt ' 
(bac de luce eo migrante) reclproca reaponaa et ad ea quas postulata erant si lue- 
nmt. Quibus reseratis, ne diu tantce quaestionis caligo indlscussa remaneiet, repe-' 
rimuB quondam provincia vestrse, contra ortbodozam fidem, novam invetere ha^resim 
renoYare conantes, pa«eha nostrum, In quo immolatusest Christus, nebulosa caligine^ 
refutantes et quartadecima una cum Hasbreis celebrare nitentes (Ussber.) 
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Con from the year 640 to 704. The great Adamnan, 
who was bom in 627, and died in 704, saw the paschal 
dispute pass through all its phases. He observed the 
Irish rite until within a few years of his death, but 
having at length embraced the Roman, his great in* 
fluence established it in the north, except in the monas- 
teries of his own order, which held out for some years* 
Adamnan, during his life and after his death, was uni- 
versally beloved in Ireland, north and south. The 
personal Mend of Alfred, King of Northumbria and 
of many of the Saxon clergy, even after the synod of 
Whitby, 664, he is in several places lauded in the 
warmest terms by Venerable Bede (1. 5 c. xxi. 15, 16, 
17), and thus links in his own person, in the bonds of 
Roman communion, Ireland, north and south, and 
both with the Anglo-Saxon Church, which, we pre» 
sume, was at that period a fervent believer in the 
supremacy of Rome. 

If the authority of Adamnan is not sufficient, we 
must appeal to Mr. Mason's admission, that ^^ the 
Papal supremacy was formally acknowledged in the 
synod of Whitby" (p. 140), principally, he says, through 
the exertion of that uncompromising advocate of Rome, 
St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. St. Wilfrid could 
not compromise; he who fought for Roman rites and 
discipline, would not compromise Roman faith and 
communion, nor solemnly attest the purity of Irish 
faith in the presence of a Roman council and the Pope, 
had he believed that the northern Irish and the monks 
of Hy were rebels to the Pope; yet he, "Wilfrid, Bishop 
of York, did (in a Roman council, and before the Pope) 
confess the true and Catholic faith on behalf of the 
northern parts of Britain, and the islands of Ireland 
which are inhabited by the English, the Britons as well 
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as Scots and Picts, and attest that faith by his signa* 
ture",* and this in the year 681, when, according to 
our doctor, lona was in arms against the Pope. No, 
had the Irish been schismatic, Wilfrid would have 
made Rome ring with his denunciations; but he knew 
^ that though the Irish celebrated the Pasch by a rite 
different from that of the Catholic Church, they never 
were at any time cut off by excommunication from the 
Apostolic See. For though their error was serious, 
being so often condemned by the Church, yet, as it re- 
garded a rite and not a dogma of Catholic faith, it was 
tolerated by the Apostolic See, until they were better 
instructed Their error was venial (venialis) down to 
the year 715, because it arose neither from contumacy 
nor schism, but from pardonable ignorance; since (as 
Bede says), living so far out of the world, they did not 
know the decrees of the Paschal observance, and there- 
fore the Catholic Church has not expunged from the 
calendar of her saints the Irishmen who were eminent 
for sanctity and miracles before the year TIC'*. This 
is Bede's view of the matter, in the words of Baronius, 
. Ann. 634, 664. 

Great virtues are akin to great vices. . In the six- 
teenth century loyalty degenerated into slavishness, 
and made a great nation change her faith five times in 
fifty years, at the nod of tyrants and lordlings; whUe, 
in this Irish affair, constancy degenerates into obsti- 
nacy, and sets a part of Ireland for some fifty years in 
apparent opposition to a Roman rite, not enforced by 
excommunication and bulls of deposition against the 

* Wilfridns Episoopoi Eboraoeniu^ pro omni AqoDoiiari parta BritaimiA 9t 
Hibemia insnliB, qa« ab Anglomm et Britonum, necnon Scotomm et Pictomm 
gentibus inooltmtar, veram at Catbolicam fidtm confttnif ttt, et tODSoriptioaa lua 
maniTit (B«de,lib. I) , 
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royal nonconformiste. The eloquent author of thcr 
Life of St. Wilfrid appears to forget his position and 
ours. Some truth, no doubt, there^ is in his invective 
against our Irish obstinacy in the Paschal question, 
for we know from the writings of some of our most 
eminent Irishmen, that, whether from national feeling 
or too high an opinion of the Irish Church, which had 
already converted Scotland, Northumbria, and pagan 
nations on the continent, or from the fact of Ireland 
never having been under the imperial sway of Rome, 
some of the Irish of the sixth and seventh centuries 
wished to have their Church as national as was con-^ 
sistent with Roman Catholic faith and communion. 
Thus St. Columbanus grounds his adherence to the 
Irish cycle on the exemption of Ireland from the eccle- 
siastical laws of the Roman empire,* and roundly 
asserts, in a letter to Pope Boniface, that the authority 
of Rome in Ireland was not founded on any prestige 
of the imperial mistress of the world, nor on the laws 
of emperors, but on much higher grounds. " Rome 
was great and renowned in Ireland, only on account 
of the Apostolic See, and the authority conferred by 
Christ on St. Peter and successors. Disciples of all 
the disciples, the Irish were bound to the Chair of St. 
Peter, from which they had first received the faith. The 
Pope was the pastor of pastors, the head of all the 

* St. ColumbaniiB, in his letter to Pope Gregoi^ the Great, requests that he may 
not he annojed hj the Gallican clergy on account of his peculiar ohservanoe of 
Daster, and requests to he allowed to follow the traditions of his elders, if it be not 
CONTBARY TO FAITH. ** We ask"*, he says, '* for peace ^nd ecclesiastical unity, such 
as that which St. Polycarp maintained with Pope Anicetus, and for permission to 
ohserve our own laws according to the regulation made hy the one hundred and 
fifty Fathers of the Council of Constantinople"*. The words of the canon are, " Quas 
autem in harharis sunt gentihus Dei ecclesias, administrare oportet, secundum pat- 
rum, quffi servata est consuetudincm". The capitals are ours, the words Mr, Ma8on*B 
(p. 118, 114.) 
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Churches of Europe, and of the Churches of the world.* 
His power extended where no Roman soldier ever 
fought". But while Columbanus thus plainly pro. 
fesses his belief in the supremacy of the Pope, as that 
article is believed in the Catholic Church, he cannot 
be cited as a witness of the ultramontane opinion of 
the Pope's infallibility. On that subject he appears to 
speak like Bossuet and Fleury, a fact which an ultra- 
montane might perhaps explain by that dangerous 
principle of nationalism in religion, which was the life 
and soul of Gallicanism, and of which some traces are 
discernible in the letter of Columbanus on the three 
chapters. But why did our great saint use hard lan« 
guage to Pope Boniface on the affair of those three 
chapters ? He erroneously believed, with many others, 
that the condemnation of the three chapters was op- 
posed to the general synod of Chalcedon, St. Colum- 
banus defended that synod of Chalcedon, in which the 
bishops of the east and west exclaimed, " Petrus per 
Leonem locutus est", " Peter has spoken by the mouth 
of Pope Leo", and deposed Dioscarus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, for having, among other crimes, dared to 
hold a synod without the authority of the Pope, a thing 
which never was, and never may lawfully be done, 
Sri siliroTi ylyoviv aSe i%,6v ykvl^Oat,\ 

* Nos enim ut ante dixi, divmcti sumus Gathedrs Petri, licet enim Roma magna 
est et Tulgata, per istam Cathedram tantum apud nos est magna et clara — ^propter 
Christi geminos Apostolos vos prope coelestes estis, et Roma orbis terrarum caput 
est Ecclesiamm. Again, he calls Rome ** Fidei orthodoxy sedem prindpalem*'. 
Vide Dr. Rock — Letter to Lord John Manners. 

[t In the DfAHn Review there is a long note to this passage, refuting seriatim 
some assertions of the Rer. Mr. Todd, in his little work " The Church of St. 
Patrick'*. The reader will forgire us for omitting these arguments heie. The 
learned author of " The Church of St. Patrick" long since gave up the vain effort 
to prove that our national apostle was a Protestant He became a convert many 
years ago, and is now a Catholic priest, working away in the heart of Protestant 
England to bring over others from the delusion for which he once pleaded so in- 
geniously. On leading Limerick, where he had served as Protestant curate, the 
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This principle of obedience to the Church, with the 
Pope at its head, is so emphatically announced by Gum- 
mian and Columbanus, that in their eyes the Reforma* 
tion ifiust be a rebellion. " What can be more intoler- 
able", asks Cummian, " than that the whole Church 
should be wrong, and Ireland alone right ?** Substitute 
for Ireland, the rebel monk of Wittemberg and his 
tavern theologians, protesting against the Church east 
and west; try them by the test of tradition and Church 
authority, to which Cummian appeals, and this at a 
time when the doctrines against which Luther pro- 
tested were universally received in the Church; and 
what must we think of the German exotic transplanted 
to Ireland in the sixteenth century? Does Mr. Mason 
really believe, that the man who quotes largely from 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine on the unity and autho- 
rity of the Church; who cries out with St. Jerome, 
" talk not to me of the Church of Christ, as being 
different from the Church of Rome"; and who urges 
those principles not as new, but as well known in Ire- 
land, could approve Luther*s revolt against the Church 
of Christ ? On the article of transubstantiation, could 
he say, Alexandria is wrong, Jerusalem is wrong, An- 
tioch is wrong, Rome is wrong, Luther alone is right? 
The notion of a fallible Church could no more enter 
into his head, than into St. Gregory's, " who was uni- 
versally reverenced by the Irish Church, and who. 

Catholics of the pajrisb, witboat the least suspicion of the change since made in 
his religious convictions, presented him with a beautiful copy of the works of St* 
Augustine, in token of their respect and esteem. How well-merited this compli- 
ment was, Dr. Todd's missionary labours since his conversion have abundantly 
proved. To his ^ed pen ** The Irish Poor in London" are indebted for the ablest 
and most feeling account of their sufferings and prospects. May his efforts to im* 
prove the condition of our poor countrymen be not without their reward here and 
hereafter.] 
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though he wrote later than St. Cyprian, Augustine, and 
Jerome, was, in her opinion, superior to all". " Gregorii 
a nobis in commune suscepti qui etsi post omnes scripsit 
tamen est merito omnibus prseferendus" (Sylloge. Ep. 
Hib, p. 31), If St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and St. Gregory, were Protestant on the authority of 
the Church and the power of the Pope, Ireland was 
Protestant on the same points before the year 600. 
Her faith was theirs. 

The communion of Ireland with Rome before the 
year 600, could be proved by another argument fami- 
liar to any Irish scholar, and dear to all who feel a 
lawful pride in the glory of their country. It is well 
known that long before St. Columbanus rose, as Baro- 
nius says, by a great benefit of God, and, like another 
Elias, rekindled the flame of piety and learning in Italy, 
Germany, and France, we had, besides the Apostles of 
Scotland and Northumbria, other great Irish saints, 
especially in the western parts of France, who were 
even the founders and patrons of some of her monas- 
teries and episcopal sees. Had those saints held Mr. 
Mason's opinions on the Pope, what must they have 
thought of those Papal bulls, which we have seen en- 
forcing Roman jurisdiction in every part of France ? 

The year 600 has been often mentioned by us in the 
course of this paper, because it is there Mr. Mason took 
his stand. It is unnecessary, and indeed impossible, 
to develope the proofe of Roman communion from 600 
to 1172. It would require a volume, for it should be 
a history not only of Ireland, but of a large portion of 
Europe.* There was a brigade of Irish heroes in 

* " Sur les bords de la riyiire qa'aacune pont ne travenidt encore, dans la vallee 
pTofonde on le voyagenr ponvait dtre snrpriB par lanuit, snr le sommet de la mont 
agne, on le repos et des ailments sont indlspensables, la bienfaisance avait etnbli de 
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modern times, who made Irish valour and Irish faith^ 
household words in all the courts and camps of Europe. 
From 600 to 1172, there was another Irish brigade, but;^ 
of a higher order — apostles, martyrs, confessors, doc- 
tors, men and women, — whose images are yet over the 
Catholic altars of Germany, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. But, alas, they lived after the year 
600. For them Mr. Mason has no sympathy. Rome 
is to him anti-Christian Babylon, and Catholic Irish 
are idolatrous slaves, who should never have been 
emancipated. Though his Cromwellian tower is 
crumbling about his ears, he turns his blinking orbs 
from the sweet and glorious light of Irish medisdval 
piety and learning, and moans anathema on all who 
lived after 600. Surveying the labours of Irishmen, 
from St. Cathaldus of Tarentum, to the twenty-four 
apostles of Iceland, and from Bobbio and St. Gall, to 
Lindisfarne and lona, including Erigena, who was the 
was the first that taught in the University of Oxford, 
and Clement, who founded the University of Pavia, and 
John and Albinus, who were the first to teach in the 
University of Paris, and Petrus Hibemus, first pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Naples, and 
preceptor of the great St. Thomas of Aquin — ^running 
along the Khine firom the spires of St. Rumold in 

bonne heore des xnalsonsy ou le pelerin qui passait d'un pays k Tantie etait tor de 
trouver nn refuge. Des maisons de prieres en toutes les semainesi un certain nombre 
de panvies etaieut nourris, naitraient dej4 dans le hultieme siecle. Des moines 
Irlandais en erigerent plusicurs de ce genre en France, et qui d'ordinaire etaient 
desserv^s par nn petit nombre de Religieux*. Hurter, Moyen Age, vol. 2. p. 498. 
French Trans. '* ex Hibemia in exteras regiones, quasi inundatione facta sanctorum 
examina, se effuderunt**. — St. Bernard. 

'^Scotis, consuetudiaom percgrinandi in naturam conversam esse**. Walafridus 
Strabo. 

<*Quid Hibemiam mcmoremi contempto polagi dlscrimine, pene totam cum grege. 
Philosophorum ad nostra littora migrantem". Eric of Auxerre. 

Beds and Harpsfield testify the same for England and Germany. 
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Mechlin and St. Dympna in Antwerp, to the old Co- 
logne, the city of Dun-Scotus — the rival of St. Thomas 
^^-on still through Mayence, Strasburg, and Constance, 
all of which had either Irish bishops or Irish patrons, 
descending to details, and finding in one short page of 
one of our hagiologists, not less than two hundred Irish 
patrons of continental sees or cities; with this bright 
host before him, Mr. Mason, like another Balac, tells 
us to curse the bright army of the Lord. But how 
can we curse those whom the Lord has blessed? How 
can we curse those whom Boman Churches have 
canonized, if we love virtue, or learning, or national 
glory? And this at the beck of a man who prefers 
Ledwich and Ryves to Ware and Ussher, and their 
worthy successors. 

For the next edition of his book, we recommend a 
conjecture, which, in his ingenious hands, may be 
turned to some account. He has heard of the Litany 
of jEngus Ceile De, written before the year 800, from 
which it appears that while Irishmen flocked to other 
countries, thousands of Gauls and Romans came to Ire- 
land, and left their bones amongst us. Might it not be 
from the tyranny of the Pope they were flying? they 
said it was to find virtue and learning, but what mat- 
ter — Cummian and Columbanus say, Rome was the 
mother church; Mr. Mason says she was not. Cum* 
mian says, the Irish were bound by a synodical decree 
to consult Rome in causce majoresj and that Rome 
^^ loas the place which the Lord hath chosen^. Mr. Mason 
says, Foolish monk ! Ireland was independent. Cum- 
mian gives the petalon to St. John, and the keys to St 
Peter. Mr. Mason says, the Apostles were equaL 
Fortunately, Mr. Mason's extreme views are by no 
means general among the members of his Church, 
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many of whom are every day making rich contribu- 
tions to our stock of Irish ecclesiastical literature, in a 
spirit worthy of the happiest hours of Ware or Ussher. 
Fortunate indeed it is, that in an age when the foun- 
dations are laid rich and deep of an Irish literature, 
young, chaste, and vigorous, not an import from 
strange lands, but the creation of Irish genius on Irish 
subjects, for an Irish public, the men who are editing 
our original records are more ambitious of the laurels 
of history, than of controversy. Much remains to be 
done. But if all the Irish documents which have lain 
for three hundred years rotting on the shelves of Tri- 
nity College Library, were now made public; if some 
Franciscan arose among us to immortalize his own 
order by continuing the labours of Colgan and Wad- 
ding; if we had a Dominican to rival the labours of 
Dr. Burke; an Irish Jesuit to continue the work of 
Stephen White and Fitzimon, or an Irish secular who 
should envy the fame of Dr. Lombard, or Dr. Roche, 
or Archdeacon Lynch; if Maynooth had, what it has 
not, originals or transcripts of the original documents 
of our ecclesiastical history, no new discovery can 
throw the slightest doubt on the fact, that the Irish 
Church 'was founded by a Pope, and that St. Patrick's 
prayer has to this hour been fulfilled: " May my Lord 
grant, that I may never lose His people, which He has 
acquired in the ends of the earth". " Quapropter non 
continget mihi a Domino meo ut unquam amittam 
plebemsuam,quam acquisivit inultimis terrae" (Confes., 
x;. V. 23). God has heard him. The flame enkindled 
by St. Patrick glows bright and pure. Enkindled in 
that glorious age when Augustine, and Jerome, and 
Leo, and Paulinus, and Martin, rose serene and bril- 
liant over the ruins of the Soman world, to enlighten 
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all time, it has bumed, unflickering, in Irish hearts, 
when, alas! the glory of Hippo, and Carthage, and 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and Canterbury (to be re- 
vived, we hope), shine only in history. Well may 
Irish students sing heartily, as they do after a solemn 
ceremony, " Quoniam confirmata est super nos miseri- 
cordia ejus, et Veritas Domini manet in aBtemum". 
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DUBLIN REVIEW, 1848. 

A compendiotu EccleaiasticcU History^ from the earliest period to 
the present time. By the Kev. William Falmsb, MA. of 
Worcester College, Oxford. London: 1840. 

A Treatise on the Church of Christy etc. By the same. Third 
Edition. London: 1842. 

Sevebal papers in our preceding numbers having been 
devoted to Mr. Palmer, it may be necessary to state 
our reasons for returning to him once more. Were he 
as distinguished for the qualities which give weight to 
religious controversy, as he is for his advanced post 
among the defenders of Anglicanism, we could simply 
say to our readers, that on the ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland, Mr. Palmer had broached some strange opi« 
nions; that these opinions had been hitherto unnoticed, 
and that we deemed it our duty to refute them. But 
after the exposures already made of his errors, both in 
history and in theology, in questions of fact and of 
argument, in tracing the progress of the English 
schism, and in objecting against Catholic doctrine — 
the utility of further refutation may, to many, appear 
questionable. We may prove, indeed, that in his 
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notices of Irish history, his assertions are sometimes 
without proof, and often against evidence; that his cen- 
sures are intemperate and calumnious; and that his 
contempt for the Catholic Church of Ireland would be 
intolerable, if it were not evidently affected; but what 
4aolid advantage can we gain by this labour? Can the 
authority of Mr. Palmer disturb the security of the 
Catholic, or give reasonable confidence to the con- 
science of the inquiring Anglican ? Or do we expect 
to produce an effect upon those who continue to ad- 
mire Mr. Palmer, notwithstanding the punishment in- 
flicted on him in our May number, 1840 ? 

We cannot indeed promise ourselves much success 
with his admirers. In his notices of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland, they will find all those qualities 
united to which he owes his fame — zeal for his cause, 
unvarying boldness of assertion, and occasional dex- 
terity in giving the air and tone of history to his own 
reflections upon a few isolated facts. We believe, too, 
that the convicting evidence supplied by preceding 
numbers is sufficient to destroy a character much less 
vulnerable than his; but we fear that Ireland, unfortu- 
nately, is a subject upon which the authority even of 
Mr. Palmer might be adopted by many without exami- 
nation. Some would not take the trouble of inquiry, 
when the history and character of the Irish Catiiolic 
alone are involved; others would adopt the opinions of 
Mr. Palmer, because they agree with long received and 
fondly cherishedprejudices; andeven those who already 
view him with distrust, might be startled by the con& 
dence with which he appeals to Catholic writers in 
proof of his assertions. We shall therefore examine 
his opinions on our ancient doctrine and discipline-^ 
liis history of the rise and progress of the. Reformation 
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down to the death of Elizabeth — ^and his calumnies on 
the memory of those men who, to his evident and deep 
mortification, preserved unbroken the chain of apoB- 
tolical succession in the Catholic Church of Ireland 
The hostility of Mr* Palmer to the Catholics of Ire- 
land is, under many respects, surprising, and, to a per^ 
son unacquainted with the new system of Christian 
unity, utterly inexplicable. He appears to bring to 
the study of Irish history some qualities rarely united 
in any of the reverend gentlemen of his Church; for 
he is none of those who believe that nothing good can 
come from Ireland, nor does he appear to have strong 
prejudices against the faith professed by the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people. His testimony 
to the ancient glory of the Catholic Church pf Ireland 
is recorded with much apparent cordiality. "The 
apostolical labours of St. Patrick'*, he writes, " were 
rewarded by the conversion of Ireland. Palladius had 
been previously ordained to the same mission by CiBles- 
tinus. Bishop of Rome, but dying soon, was succeeded 
by St. Patrick, a.d. 432. The Gospel, indeed, had 
already some adherents in that country, but Chris* 
tianity now became general, and for the next four or 
five centuries learning and religion shed a bright lustre 
on that remote island, when barbarism and ignorance 
prevailed over the rest of Europe''.* The conversion 
of the Saxons he attributes " chiefly to several holy 
bishops and missionaries firom Ireland",! and at the 
close of the chapter from which these extracts are 
taken, he adds, " Christianity was now subduing the 
remnants of paganism in England, and exciting there 
and in Ireland a spirit of apostolical zeal which dissemi* 
nated the light of truth among many barbarous nations 

• Pftlmdx'B Eoc. Histi p. 71. t Ibid., p. 7& 

18 
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in the west of Europe. The Suevi, Boii, and Franks 
of Germany, were converted by St. Columbanus in the 
early part of the seventh century. St. Gallus became 
the apostle of Switzerland, St. Kilianus of the Eastern 
Franks, and St. WiUbrod and his companions (who 
studied in Ireland) of Batavia, Friesland, and West- 
phalia. These holy missionaries were all natives of 
Ireland, except the last'\ Other extracts we could 
^ve, but these we think sufficient for our purpose. 
The same apparently liberal appreciation of the sancti- 
fying influences of the Catholic Church, and the same 
apparent sympathy with the heroism of her glorious 
saints, expressed in these extracts, are also manifested 
by Mr. Palmer in his notices of much more modem 
Catholics. In the chapters of his Ecclesiastical History, 
entitled, " fniits of sanctity" in the Roman Churches, 
considerable justice is done to the merits and sanctity, 
not only of the holy men who lived and died in the 
Roman communion before the Council of Trent, but 
likewise of those who flourished long after that coun- 
cil. SS. Bernard and Anselm were " eminent saints*'.* 
Peter Lombard, Alexander de Hales, Bonaventure, 
Aquinas, and Scotus, were " all men of ardent piety". 
Nay, when the clouds of Popish errors were gathering 
thick, and closing over the Church, "the abundant 
good works and excellent piety of Laurence Justiniani 
were worthy the brightest days of the Church". It is 
not denied that all these eminent and holy men were 
humble believers in transubstantiation and in the 
supremacy of the Pope, and steadfast advocates, both 
by word and example, of all the peculiar doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Church, and as they are pro- 
fessed and observed this day in the Catholic Church of 

* S<^e for the iDnrlcecl passages, Palmer's Ecc. Hist., chap. 19 and 25. 
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Ireland. Even when these doctrines were receiving 
the solemn and unequivocal sanction of the Council of 
Trent, " they were announced in the Indies by the 
great missionary, Francis Xavier, during ten years of 
labour and success, almost unparalleled since the days 
of the Apostles", They were inculcated with aU the 
energies of St Charles Borromeo, " whose spirit of 
prayer and love of God gave to him remarkably the 
power of exciting and encouraging others to religion". 
They were embraced by seventy-two thousand Calvin*. 
ists, who, under the very eye of Beza and in the sight 
of the cradle of the Reformation, could not resist ^^ the 
disinterested spirit", the '^ conscientious firmness", and 
" the spirit of piety and meekness" of St Francis of 
Sales; and, finally, the creed and practice of the Roman 
Church were enforced and observed during every stage 
of his long and chequered life, by St. Vincent of Paul; 
and yet, in the words of Mr. Pahner, that ^ pious and 
profitable servant of God was called, at the advanced 
age of eighty-four, to his everlasting reward, amid the 
veneration and love of all men". These tributes to the 
sanctity of Catholic saints are offered by the Protestant 
ha^ologist, not from any particular predilection, but 
on the broad principle universally applicable to Ca4li6- 
lic virtue in every clime — ^that " it would argue a pre- 
judiced and uncharitable mind to close our eyes on 
aeveral bright examples of Christian holiness that have 
adorned the Soman communion in later ages, and 
refuse to recognize the impress of divine grace on lives 
adorned by every virtue which can flow fix>m an ardent 
faith and charity". 

If some Protestant minister of great talents, and of 
considerable influence with the members of the Angli- 
can Church, were to step forth and propose, by a faith- 

18 b 
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fill history of Ireland, to dispel hostile bigotry and 
prejudice, what guarantee could we require for the 
faithful performance of Im task, other than those in- 
volved in these extracts? Might we not confidently 
address him: You have allowed four or five centuries 
of glory unsurpassed to the ancient Church of Ireland; 
you have gratefully recorded her services in convert- 
ing foreign nations, and in restoring the faith in Eng- 
land; you revere the virtues and canonize the memory 
of the saints to whom she prays; you cannot therefore 
deem it a crime in the Catholic priesthood to obey a 
hierarchy ascending, without interruption, to the 
golden age of Ireland; you cannot stigmatize as cri- 
minal schismatics the prelates whose letters of ordina- 
tion open to the humblest of their clergy free access to 
the shrines and altaro of SS. Charles, Vincent, and 
Francis of Sales; you will not mock the miseries of a 
nation, nor call the penal enactments of the last three 
hundred years, judgments of an avenging God for dis- 
obedience to a law-established Church; nor can you 
sanction that odious calumny, ^^ the massacre in 1641 
by Roman Catholics, in cold blood, of one hundred and 
fifty thousand Protestaaats";* a calumny invented to 
justify the wlu>lesale plunder of Catholic property, and 
perpetuated to silence the cries of justice, and e:$:clude 
the descendants of the plundered from every civil right. 
Yet, gentle reader, all this, and much more, doe^ 
Mr. Palmer. You must not judge him by his own 
professions, nor by the rules by which you judge of 
ordinary men. His new system of the Church begets 
a new system of ethics, and his new system of ethics a 
species of charity peculiar to himself. He conceives 
how the examples of Christian holiness on the continent 

* Ecc BSsti p. 266. 
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Can be adorned by eisery virtue^ though he mnst denj 
them pure religion, virtue's nursing mother; and his 
charity, unlike that of ordinary mortals (which gene* 
rally begins at home), seeks the objects of its com* 
placency exclusively in distant ages and in foreign 
climes. It kindles with admiration at the ancient 
glory of the Isle of Saints, and at the recent splendour 
of continental Churches, but turns into zesdot's fire 
against the modem Catholics of Ireland. Not content 
with exhibiting our persecuted forefathers as objects 
of God's heavy curse, payings in their loss of property 
and in penal laws, the penalty of disbelief in the state 
religion, he ranks them with the heathen and the pub« 
lican,* and consigns all, clergy and laify, to eternal 
perdition, precisely because we are in communion with 
the Churches of SS. Francis of Sales, Charles Borromeo, 
and Vincent of Paul, and profess that very faith which 
brought them happily to Heaven, to receive there the 
reward " of every virtue which can flow from an ardent 
faith and charity", f 

The ancient ecclesiastical history of Ireland is, per- 
haps, regarded by Mr. Palmer as an unexplored region, 
of which accounts the most extraoi^dinary may be 
given without fear of contradiction; or perhaps the 
labour* of accurate and extensive research imposed 
upon the historian of the Universal Church did not 
leave time sufficient to examine the annals, and ascer- 
tain the doctrine and discipline, of the Catholic Church 
of Ireland. To the public it matters little whether the 
historian sin against the truth of history by a delibe- 
rate perversion of fitcts, or by hazarding opinions upon 

* Treatise on the Church, pp. 110 and 568, vol i^ second edition. 

t Ecc Hist. p. 806. InTinoiblo Ignorance of Elizabeth's right to fonnd a Church 
by the sword may excuse the Irish Catholic, according to Palmer. We are all quite 
safe on that point. Our ignorance is, indeed, invinoible. 
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facts of which he knows nothing. For the historian 
himself, indeed, it is a delicate and interesting point 
to measure and compare all the degrees in the ascend- 
ing scale — from the dogmatism and hasty prejudice 
that decide questions, on which the wise and learned 
hesitate, up to the effrontery that deliberately affirms, 
without any proof, what is well known to be untrue. 
What precise place among faithless historians Mr. 
Palmer should hold, Mr. Palmer can best t.ell. Certain 
it is, that on the discipline of the ancient Irish Church 
he maintains opinions unsupported by the slightest 
proof, and scarcely reconcileable with his own recorded 
admissions. The law of ecclesiastical celibacy he allows 
to have been in force in the Latin Church at the time 
of St, Patrick's mission,* and yet in the same breath 
he asserts, ^Uhat down to the twelfth century the Irish 
bishops and clergy were generally married^ The remarks 
with which this assertion is prefaced leave no doubt of 
its meaning. He does not mean only, that married 
men, while their wives were yet living, were often 
ordained bishops and priests, — ^who, however, were 
obliged to the continence imposed on married clergy 
by the laws of the Latin Church. He gives us plaiij^ly 
to understand, that, down to the twelfth century, the 
liberty and practice of the Irish clergy, bishops and 
priests, were precisely the same as those of the clergy 
by law established in Ireland for the last three cen- 
turies. Notwithstanding the admission of one of our 
historians, we had always believed that, so far from 
being an exception to the Latin discipline of celibacy, 
the Irish clergy were, on the contrary, ever singularly 
remarkable for their strict observance of that discipline; 
that they established it in other countries, during the 

* Palmer, Ecc). Hist., p. 116. 
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four or five centuries of their apostolical labours; and 
that even during the wreck of all order, political and 
religious, — during the long and bloody invasion of the 
Danes,— the discipline of celibacy had not been violated, 
at least to such a degree as to require the interposition 
of Church authority to restore it* It would be strange, 
indeed, that St. Patrick did not establish that discipline 
in his infant Church. Was he ignorant of the canons 
of councils, and of the decrees of popes, enforcing it? 
or must we suppose that he sacrificed to the weak 
virtue or untractable temper of his spii*itual children, 
a law which should bring such blessings on his labours, 
— since, according to Mr. Palmer, it makes its observers 
" most happy, and enables them to devote themselves 
entirely to God?" " The priest", says St. Celestine,— 
firom whom St. Patrick received his mission, — "the 
priest should not be ignorant of his canons, nor do 
anything opposed to the rules of the fathers : the people 
must be taught, not followed".* St. Patrick was not 
ignorant of his canons, nor was it necessary to relax 
them. Never did ajiy nation renounce more willingly 
than Ireland its vices and superstitions, or aspire at 
once with greater fervour to the full perfection of the 
Christian law. Monasteries rapidly arose in every 
quarter of the island, — proving by their number, by 
the liberality of their endowment, and by the almost 
incredible number of their inmates, the very highest 
esteem for the evangelical virtues. Accordingly, so 
far from finding the Irish clergy, bishops and priests, 
generally married, down to the tweKth c.entury, we do 
not find, in our annals down to the twelfth century, 
one solitary instance of a married bishop or priestf 

* Eput. UL ad Episcopoft GaUbrin et Apulin. 

t Lanigan's Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, vol. ir. p. 865. To prove onr assertion in the 
sense in which it is madei it will not suffice to adduce an example of an Irish priest. 
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The canon of St. Patrick* adduced by Ussher, proves 
that married men may have been fiometimes ordained 
to the order of OstiariuB, and perhaps a higher, as was 
often the case in the Latin Church ; but there is no ex« 
ample recorded: and if there were, the wife's " veiled 
head'*, the emblem of chastity in those ages, would 
appear to suggest what is clearly proved by the peni- 
tential canons of St. Columbanusf and of Cummian, 
that the discipline of the Irish Church was, in the ob* 
Mgation of continenee, imposed on the married clergy, 
exactly conformable to the well known discipline of the 
Latin Church. 

That there was no relaxation- of this discipline during 
the long and terrible devastation of ihe Danes, appears 
from the most unexceptionable evidence. Both Lan- 
franc and St. Anselm (the farmer in 1081, J the latter 
IB 109'$),§ had correspondence with Lrish Mshops and 
princes. They strongly urged the reformation of some 
ecclesiastical abuses, stated to have then existed in the 
Irish Church. Gillebert, the associate of the younger 
days of Ansehn, and bishop of Limerick, in his treatise 
De Siatt» EcdesiaetkOy addressed to all the bishops and 
priests of Ireland, exerted himself to effect a conformity 

not separated *' quoad habitationem'' from his wife* St. Leo, Epis. ad Rvsticum 
Episoop. Narbon. c. ili^ speaking of bishops and priests married before ordination, 
says, *^ Undo nt do ottmali fiat spintnak ooigogium, oportet oos nee dmiitt0r& axores^ 
et quasi non haboant sic habere^ quo et salva fiat oharitas connubionun et oesset 
opera naptiarum**. The council of Aries, 2um anno 452, can. iii. ''Si quis clericns 
» gradii PiaeonatoS) in solatio soo mulierem prsster ayiam, matrem, sororem^ filiam, 
neptem^Tol (xnversam Mcum uxortm habere pvsesampserit, a oommiinioBe alienoa 
habeatur*. 

*Lan. Eecl. HiBt. p. 8^ ''£t uxor ejus si non <velato capiteT ambula-^ 
vent", etc, etc. 

t Can. xii. " Si quis clericns vel superior gradus^ qui uxorem habuit, et post bono- 
ram itenun earn c6gnoTerit sciat sb adulterium oommississe*, etc, etc. See Lan- 
Toh iv. p. 867; and for Cummian, vol. iv. p. 866. 

t Lan., vol. iv. p. 476. 

§ Lan y vol. iv. pp. 18, 18. 
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of ecclesiastical discipline with the Roman Church; but 
neither in that treatise, nor in either of the national 
councils, held in 1111 and 1118,* under Gillebert him- 
self and primate Cekus, nor in the letters of Lanfranc 
or of St. Anselm, is there the slightest indication of 
any difference of discipline on ecclesiastical celibacy 
between the Church of Ireland and the other members 
of the Latin Church. St. Bernard hady through St. 
Malachy, ample means of knowing our discipline; and, 
in his life of that prelate, enumerated and censured 
some ecclesiastical abuses, and severely reproved the 
vices of some of the clergy and people, but did not 
even hint at the marriage of the clergy, — a crime which 
St. Bernard certainly would not tolerate, had it existed. 
In the proceedings of the synod of Eells, in 1152,t 
there is not one word about the mctrriage of the clergy; 
and should Mr. Palmer desire to know whethw there 
was any change in Irish discipline down to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, we refer him to the testimony of 
Giraldus Cambrensis,J as honourable to the Irish 
Church as it is imimpeachable, because of the writer's 
well known prejudice and decided hostility to Ireland. 
It is true that in the life of St. Laurence OToole, 
Archbishop of Dublin, we read of some incontinent 
ecclesiastics. But it was the lot of St. Laurence to fall 
upon evil days. He witnessed the humiliation of his 
country by foreign foes, and was obliged to repel from 
his Church, by ecclesiastical censures, the contagion o/ 
evil example, introduced in the train of the other evils 
of the conquest. In full council, assembled in Dublin, 
under Archbishop Comyn, immediate successor of St. 
Laurence, Allin (yMulloy,§ the pious and learned 

* Lan^ vol. iv. pp. 37, 38. t Lan., vol. iv. p. 322. J Lan., vol, iv. p. 267. 

{ Lan., vol. ir. p. 265. 
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Bishop of Ferns, proved, without contradiction, that 
the law of ecclesiastical celibacy had been rigidly ob- 
served in Ireland down to the arrival of some military 
chaplains of the Anglo-Norman adventurers. The 
Irish bishops and priests, therefore, were not generally 
married, down to the tweKth century. There is no 
proof of the marriage of any of them; and even were 
they married, they were bound by the laws of their 
Church to observe that discipline which makes men 
" most happy", and " enables them to devote themselves 
entirely to God".* 

The independence of the ancient Irish Church is of 
course maintained by Mr. Palmer. The Roman su- 
premacy, he assures us, was not acknowledged until 
the synod of Kells, a.d. 1152. It was then that her 
liberties, quietly enjoyed for seven hundred years, were, 
without one murmur of remonstrance, surrendered 
into the hands of a papal legate by the Irish Church, 
presenting, if we believe Mr. Palmer, in the obsequious 
denial of her faith, a wonderful contrast to the firmness 
with which she had been hitherto known to cling even 
to the minutest point of her discipline. It is not our 
intention to enter fully into the arguments by which 
this imaginary independence of the ancient Irish 
Church is overthrown. The contemporary annals of 
the British and Continental Churches furnish clear 
acknowledgments of the supremacy of Rome; and so 
intimate was the connection between those Churches 
and Ireland, that disagreement upon such a vital ques- 
tion as the existence of a common supreme authority, 
was utterly impossible. The position of Ireland, as 
exhibited by Mr. Palmer himself, was too conspicuous, 
and her zeal too active, to allow her to teach without 

* Palmer, Eccl. Hut. p. 115. 
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contradiction, her own exemption from Rome's univer* 
sally admitted jurisdiction. The Irishmen who were 
welcomed as apostles, and are still revered as patrons 
of several countries of Europe, would have been de- 
nounced as abettors of a pernicious heresy; the schools 
of Ireland would have been deserted; nor would the 
title conferred upon her by the gratitude of the Church* 
have been allowed, if the supremacy of Eome were not 
an article of the Irish creed. In our own annals, also, 
are found proofs of this doctrine, though the course 
of the Irish Church was, of all others, little calculated 
to leave many internal evidences of the authority of 
Kome. That authority has been ever exercised prin- 
cipally in condemning heresies, in restoring ecclesias- 
tical discipline, in stimulating the zeal of Christians. 
But in Ireland, for many ages, there was scarcely any 
necessity for such interference. Attaining at once, as 
we have seen, a proud eminence among Christian 
Churches for sanctity and Christian learning, she was 
blessed with children whose ardour for science was 
directed and made holy by charity. They were not 
puffed up by knowledge; there was among them no 
rash hand that, under the pretence of enlarging the 
bounds and of freeing the energies of the human mind, 
presumed to move the landmarks of faith fixed by 
their fathers. Fervent without fanaticism, and learned 
without pride, so universally did they adhere to their 
first faith, that, notwithstanding the intellectual activity 
of so many monasteries, supplied with all the then 
known treasures of profane as well as of sacred learn- 
ing, there is not even one instance recorded of the ope- 
ration, in any matter of faith, of that canon of St. 
Patrick, by which recourse and obedience to Rome, in 

* InsnU Sanctorum et Doctorum. 
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disputed questions, was expressly and sacredly en- 
joined.* " For", says St..Coluinbanu8, in his letter to 
Pope Boniface, " among the Irish there is no Jew, no 
heretic, no schismatic, but the Catholic faith preserved 
unshaken, such as it was delivered by the predecessors 
of your holiness. For we are bound, as I said, to the 
chair of Peter, and though Rome is great and renowned, 
yet with us she is great and renowned mly on account 
of that chair. By the two apostles of Christ you are 
become almost Heavenly, and Rome is the head of the 
Churches of the world", f This testimony of one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the Irish Church 
is the more remarkable, as it expressly excludes the 
merely ecclesiastical and the political origin of the 
papal power, and expressly asserts the divine right 
We have in the paschal controversy an unequivocal 
declaration of the sense attached to the canon of St 
Patrick by the Irish Church. Assembling in synod, 
by order of Pope Honorius, the Irish prelates, many 
of them contemporaries of the disciples of St Patrick, 
expressly declare, that they had been ordered by their 
predecessors to follow, toitkout scruplej the decisions of 
RomejJ and accordingly deputed persons to Rome, aff 
" children to their mother'', to learn the custom which 
it would be their duty to embrace. To these authori- 
ties we shall merely add, the calm submission of the 
Irish Church to the spiritual claims of Gregory the 
Seventh,§ and to the legatine authority of Gillebert, 
Bishop of Limerick. II Such frequent proof had the 

* " Si qu8B quffistionea iu hao insula oriantur, ad sedem apostolicam referantur*^ 
— Lan^ vol. ii« p. 891. f Lan., vol. ii. p. 294. 

I Cnmmian represents them as nyiag, " Decessores nostri mandavenmt pet 
idoneos testes alios Yirentes, alios in pace dormientes, ufc potiora et meliora probata 
s fonCe baptism! nostri et sapieati®, et successoribns apoetolOTwn delata sine scrupvlo 
bumiliter sumeremas** — ^Lan^ vol. ii p. 390. 

§ Lan., vol. iii. p. 494. i| Lan., vol. ill. p. 467. 
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Irish given of devoted attachment to their creed and 
discipline, that they never would have allowed so 
momentous an article as the supremacy of Rome to be 
inserted, without a murmur, into their profession of 
faith. Had they not previously acknowledged the 
Pope, it would be as easy to persuade them that papal 
jurisdiction was not an usurpation, as it would be to 
persuade us that our forefathers have been taking the 
oath of supremacy for the last three hundred years. 

We shall now examine Mr. Palmer's history of that 
period, when, in defence of her faith, Ireland showed a 
constancy as unshaken and as triumphant as her recep- 
tion of the faith had been peaceful and fervent. In 
the sixteenth century, regal violence, often undisguised, 
sometimes thinly veiled by the crouching sycophancy 
of some corrupt ecdesiastics, sought to overthrow the 
Irish Church, to proscribe the Christian sacrifice, and 
to sever a communion consecrated and strengthened 
by the religious associationa of eleven hundred years, 
llie attempt haa signally failed. The Reformers found 
in Ireland two races so different from each other, that 
they appear rather like two hostile nations than like 
fellow subjects living in the same country under the 
same crown. They were of different origin, governed 
by different laws, and political feelings and predilec- 
tions so diametrically opposed, that in Elizabeth's 
wars they are found fighting on opposite sides, accord- 
ing to iJieir different sense of political duly. The 
Anglo-Irish of all the great towns, and the inhabitants 
of the counties strictly called the English Pale, con- 
tinued faithful to the political sway of Elizabeth; but 
the event proves that they were not less determined 
Catholics than the native Irish, or than the degenerate {?) 
English families of Munster and of Connaught Divided 
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in politics, Ireland was still universally Catholic. We 
can easily conceive how, with feelings of pleasure, the 
Irish Catholic should look back to this period, when 
Irishmen unanimously spumed the royal creed, and 
when the Irish Church embraced with the alacrity and 
the martyr devotion of a young Church, the terrible 
trials reserved for her in these latter times. The 
arrival of St. Patrick was the dawning of that long and 
brilliant day, during which " learning and religion shed 
a bright lustre on Ireland". The Reformation ushered 
in another era of glory, but of far diflferent character. 
For " for four or five centuries after her conversion, 
the Irish Church sent forth her apostles to enlighten 
Northern Europe; for three centuries she was destined 
to reprove, silently by her constancy, and openly by 
her zeal, the weakness of her fallen sisters, for four 
or five centuries. Catholics from every country in 
Europe were hospitably welcomed to her shores; for 
three centuries, her own sons, scattered in exile, assured 
the Catholic Church that the storm which had laid the 
altars of St. Aidan and St. Columba* in the dust, was 
exhausting its vain fury against the parent Church of 
Ireland. Thus may the Catholic fearlessly invite at- 
tention to the sixteenth century, and, contemplating 
the perseverance with which Ireland won and wore the 
martyr's palm, feel a pleasure, scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to that with which he dwells on the aureole of peaceful 
learning and sanctity of her first four or five centuries". 
But it is diflGlcult to conceive how any person interested 
in the honour and security of the Church by law estab- 
lished in Ireland, can venture to provoke discussion 
on the Protestant proceedings of the sixteenth century, 

* Both Irishmen and founden, the former of the Northumhrian, the latter of the 
Soottiih Chu/chefc 
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on the men and the means that effected the reforms of 
Henry the Eighth, of Edward, and of Elizabeth, Soli- 
citude for the fair fame of the Established Church may 
excuse Mr. Palmer; but to attempt to give the air of a 
canonical act to the Irish Reformation, to assert that 
it was not effected by the strong and merciless arm of 
political power, is worse than useless — it is very im- 
prudent. The high places are now filled by the friends 
of the Church by law established in Ireland. But 
there is among them one, whom the suppliant cry of 
the whole Irish Protestant episcopacy* could not deter 
from giving a terrible example of the canonical law, to 
which the Church by law established is subjected 
His very name should be enough to make the mitres 
tremble on the heads of her remaining bishops, and to 
check the slightest aspiration to any other than a 
purely political existence. The Protertant Church of 
Ireland is at present blessed with all that her spiritual 
founders desired. Raised far a time high above all 
contact with popular prejudices, established by law, 
not in the affections of the people, but in the wide do- 
mains of the Church, she has the state for her protector 
and the landed proprietors of Ireland as her immediate 
vassals. She is not, indeed, blessed with many children, 
nor does she show many sjnnptoms of Christian health, 
but wealth flows into her lap from the rich and the 
powerful of the land. Rich livings are in her gift; 
younger sons of the aristocracy must live, and so long 
as a sense of the interests of the whole aristocratic 

* '* To add to their (Irish Protestant olergy) aflOictioiis, the ffovemment, in 1883, 
suppressed ten of the hishoprics, on pretence of requiring their rerennes for the sup- 
port of eoclenastical buildings, although thebishopsof Ireland, in a body, protested 
against such an act, and offered to pay the amount required from the income of 
their sees, proYided that so great an injury were not done to the cause of religion" 
—Palmer, Eccl. Hist p. 267. 
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order, and gratitude for favours received, or hope for 
favours to come, can secure prompt compliance with 
her annual claims on her immediate supporters, so long 
does she appear secure in the possession of the only 
goods which her founders desired. The whole history 
of these founders proves that they sought not us, but 
ours. The souls of the Irish gave them very little coiu 
cem. Openly resting her right on parliamentary 
authority and on the naked sword, imbibing her in- 
spirations not in the commission to teach nations, but 
in the secular enactments of the statute book, the 
Irish Protestant Church came amongst us, without the 
zeal of charity in her face, or words of peace and mercy 
on her lips. Never did she even once make those 
blessed words heard, when, in her name, blood flowed 
and famine stalked over the burnt fields of Desmond 
and Tyrone* The possession of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty was the great, the sole object of her wishes. In 
vain did governor after governor call on the Protestant 
prelates to prove their gratitude to the royal power. 
In vain did Sydney caU out for Scotchmen who could 
speak Irish; that Spenser reechoed the cry for only 
four good Englishmen to restore "the overthrowne 
Churche''; that Mountjoy declared that Eeformation 
should begin in their own house. The Scotchmen 
came not; the English came, but could not speak 
Irish, and were scandalous characters; the Irish would 
not leave "their warm nests'*; and the royal zeal, 
though recommended by all the authority of EUzabeth's 
lay legates, found no response in the breasts of the 
prelates of the fallen Church. Smitten in her very in- 
fancy with all the disorders of a corrupt, super- 
annuated, secular corporation, she was the mere puppet 
of the royal power; without even one thought of ob- 
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serving one ecclesi»9tical law, o? of dischargiug any 
one regular function of a Christian ChuFQb. It was 
thus permitted by Providence, in order to preserve the 
Catholic fi*ith, to remove temptation, if, indeed, from 
the Reformers temptation could come; and to leave 
evidence undeniable, that the Irish Reformation was 
the work of secular authority, and almost of that 
authority alcHie, We shall prove, by unsuspected tes- 
timony, the character here given of the Elizabethan 
Protestant Church of Ireland. 

Feeling, we suppose, that the ecclesiastical reforms 
of Henry and of his son are utterly indefensible by any 
strained principle of Jansenistic canon law, or by any 
distorted precedent of ecclesiastical history, Mr. Palmer 
virtually abandons them with the remark, that during 
those two reigns not much was done. Much was done. 
More than enough to prove the utter contempt in 
which all ecclesiastical propriety was held by that 
courtly lady called "Reform". It was during those 
reigns that she learned to call dissent from royal theolo- 
gians, treason; that she seduced some bishops by bribes, 
and terrified others by threats; and that she began to 
exercise herself to the use of the sword, which, after 
a passing rebuke from Queen Mary, she wielded with 
such dexterity over the poor Irish in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Reformed Church of Elizabeth, if we 
make some little allowance for the growth of years, 
is evidently identical with the reformed Irish Churches 
of Henry and of Edward, and must be content to take 
upon herself the responsibility of all their irregulari- 
ties, since she never protested against them. We shall 
present a brief summary of those irregularities, having 
first merely stated, what we shall afterwards explain 
at length, that, in the opinion of Mr. Palmer, the Irislj 

19 
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Church was competent to aboIiBh the Supremacy and 
the Mass^ and to introduce the English Prayer Book, 
provided those changes were made by an act of the 
Irish Church herself, and not merely by secular 
power. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, Mr. Palmer teUs 
us— 

*' The abolition of the papal power in England, by the united 
action of the temporal and spiritual powers, was speedily, though 
imperfectlj, imitated in Ireland. In 1537 the Irish parliament 
declared the king supreme head of the Church of Ireland, pro- 
hibited appeals to Rome, suppressed the papal jurisdiction in 
Ireland, and prohibited aU pecuniary payments to ^e Roman See. 
The Primate, Cromer, opposed, ineffectually, these regulations; 
— they were sustained by Brown, Archbifiliop of Dublin, and 
other prelates; and it seems that theclergy took the oath of regal 
supremacy, and rejection of the papal jurisdiction, prescribed by 
act of parliament**. 

A few plain extracts will show how this imperfect 
imitation of the English Reformation was effected in 
Ireland. Greorge Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, having 
received a eommiasion to abolish the papal jurisdiction 
in Ireland, informs Cromwell of the success of his 
canoniccU powers : — 

" Most honoured lord, — ^Your humble servant, receiving your 
numdate as one of his highnesses commissioners, hath endeavoured, 
almost to the danger and hazard of his temporal life, to procure 
the nobility and gentry of this nation to due obedienc^ n owning 

of his highness as their supreme head And do find much 

oppugning therein, especially by my brother Armagh, who hath 
withdrawn most of his su£&agans and clergy within his see and 
jurisdiction, laying a curse on the people whoever should own 
his highnesses supremacy It is convenient to call a parlia- 
ment in this nation, to pass the supremacy by act, for they do not 
much matter his highnesses commission ; — ^ eomnwn people of 
this isle are more eealotu in tlieir blindness, than he saints and 
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martgrs were in the truQi^ at ike beginning of the Gospel^ etc.j 

1535, Sept. 4".— C(M?, p. 246. 

To overcome this universal resistance of clergy and 
people, parliament did assemble on the 1st of May, 

1536, but so determined was the opposition to the 
royal measures by the clergy and their representatives, 
that though the latter were deprived of their right to 
vote, repeated prorogations deferred the final legisla- 
tive triumph of the royal will until the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1587.* Thus a year and a half were required to 
gain even this partial success. For a considerable 
time. Staples of Meath, and Brown of Dublin,f stood 
alone, apostates from their brethren. The primate, 
Cromer, still resolutely opposed; and in the contest, 
the " gravity and meefaiess of his demeanour" J present 
a striking contrast to the " lightness''§ and avarice of 
Brown. JParliament had indeed made laws, but could 
not change the religious opinions of the people, for, in 
April, 1538, Brown informed Cromwell "that the 
people of this nation were zealous, though unknowing; 
that most of the clergy, though not scholars, were 
crafty to cozen the poor common people, and to dis- 
suade them from following his highness's orders; that 
when he had observed his lordship's letters of commis- 
sion, several of his pupils left him for so doing; that 
his reforms were opposed by his prior and dean, who 
had written to Rome to be encouraged; and if it be 
not hindered before they have a mandate from Eome, 
the people will be bold, and then tug long, before his 
highness can submit them to his grace's orders; finally, 
that the country folk here much hated Cromwell, and 
despitefully called him, in their Irish tongue, the black- 

♦ Cox, p. 247. t Moore, vol iii. p. 299. t Ware. 

§ Henry XUL Letter to Browa 

19 b 
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smith's son".* No attempt was made to assemble the 
prelates and clergy of the Irish Church, to pronounce 
on the lawfulness of the new changes. The bishops 
who did, before Henry's death, take the oath of supre- 
macy, were, for the most part, successors to those sees 
which became vacant after the acts of parliament had 
passed, and the oath was tendered to them as the price 
of their admission to the temporalities of their respec 
tive sees. And yet Mr. Palmer represents these indi- 
vidual apostacies of some ambitious and corrupt priests 
as the concurrence of the Irish Church with the action 
of the temporal power. Cox, his favourite author, has 
an excellent description of the action by which the 
supremacy was enforced on clergy and people. We 
do not pledge ourselves to the perfect accuracy of the 
details, or to the order of events, but of one thing we are 
quite certain, — ^that they are neither canonical nor 
Cliristian :— 

" It seems that the lord deputy had new instructions to oblige 
all the Irish, by indenture, to own the king's supremacy, and to 
renounce the pope*s usurpation, etc., etc. ; and to effect this, the 
lord deputy marched to Offaley on the 17th June, and on the 
18th encamped in O'Mulloy's country, and took the Castle of 
Eglis ; on the 19th he took Bir and Modrymie in O'Carroll's 
country; on the 24th O'Kennedy submitted to him in Ormond; 
and on the 25th Mac Brian Aira likewise submitted. On the 
26th the lord deputy came to Abbyowncy, where O'Mulrian^ 
Ulick Burke, of Clanrickard, and Tybot Burke Mac William, 
made their submissions ; and so on the 28th he came to Limerick, 
where the mayor and aldermen tookihe oath of supremacy, and 
swore to renounce the bishop of Rome's usurped authority, and 
the bishop of Limerick did the like without scruple ; and order 
was left for the clergy and commonalty of that city to follow that 
example, and that certificates of their performance be returned 

• Cox, p. 266. 
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into cliancery On the 4th of July the army eame to 

0'Brian*s Bridge, and had a skirmish with the rebels^ and on the 
6th demolished the castle and the bridge; and on the 8th the 
lord deputy marched into Thomond^ and took the castles of 
Clare and Ballycolome ; and on the 9th he came into Clanrickard, 
and took the castle of Ballyclare; and on the 11th he came to 
Galway, and the mayor and aldermen followed the example of 
Limerick, and took the oath of the king^s sapremacy, and re* 
Dounoed the pope^s usurped authority, — and her© O'Flaherty, 
O'Madden, and Mac Yoris made their submissions. On the 21st 
the lord deputy removed to O'Kelly's country, where O'Connor 

Mao Henry submitted So on the 25th the lord deputy 

returned to Maynooth.* And it is to.be noted, that all those 
that submitted were bound by indenture, as well as oath, to own 
the king's supremacy, and to renounce the pope's usurpations. 
But when the king had an account of what was done, he an- 
swered, by his letter to the lord deputy, that their oaths, sub* 
missions, and indentures, were not woiih a farthing, since they 
did not give hostages"-*- Cos;, p. 253, a.d, 1587. 

Thus, by marches and countermarches, by storming 
castles and blowing up bridges, by appearing before 
aflTrighted churchmen and aldermen with all the pomp 
and terrors of war, was the royal supremacy canoni- 
cally established throughout the land. The oath in 
one hand, and in the other the sword, which, by the 
execution of the Fitzgeralds, had lately sent terror and 
the bereavement of family affliction into most of the 
great families of the nation, the lord deputy propagated 
the new creed in the true style of Mahometan conquest. 
It would require an accurate knowledge of the precise 
limits of spiritual and temporal jurisdiction to enable 
the Irish, who took the oath at this early period, to dis- 
tinguish between the submission thus exacted by 

* The baronial residence of the Earls of Eildare. Earl Thomas and his five uncles 
were eoecated by Henry, ^.d. 1587. Majnooth was oocnpied by the Jdng^j troops, 
and waa thm, it would seem, a great centre of rroteatantiim. 
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military force, and that civil submission which had 
been often exacted from them by the armed hostings 
of the Pale. At a later period, it is true, many of the 
Irish chieftains are said to have acknowledged Henry's 
claims. But they had before their eyes the specimen 
just given of the vigorous arguments by which these 
claims would be enforced. Tliey had also the hope of 
political justice, of being allowed to hold the lands 
which had belonged to their ancestors. K they were 
dazzled by this unexpected gleam of royal justice, and 
submitted, their submission was not an act of the nation. 
Many of them forfeited the affections of their country- 
men; others renounced the new honours; and, the 
souls of the kerne and the gallowglass being as precious 
as those of their masters (though a stately religion 
may not think so), we can console ourselves for the 
misfortune of the chiefs, in the fidelity of the Irish 
people^ still Catholic to the heart's core, and as 
"zealous", according to Brown, "as the saints and 
martyrs for the truth". : 

The progress of the Reformation under Edward was 
worthy of its origin under Henry. The youthful re- 
former sent over a prodamatum to Ireland, on 6th of 
February, 1550, ordering the introduction of the 
English liturgy : " Edward, by the grace of God, etc., 
etc., wills and commands, as also authorizes you, Sir 
Anthony A. Leger, knight, our Viceroy of that our 
kingdom of Ireland, to give special notice to all our 
clergy, as well archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
as others our secular parish priests, within that our 
said kingdom of Ireland, to perfect, execute, and obey* 
this our royal will and pleasure accordingly*'. f 2. In 

* Var. Leo. Mr. Palmer alone, against King Edward ti omnes^ asserU that tht 
royal proclamation only recommended the liturgy, f Cos» p. 288. 
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defiance of the primate Dowdal, and of the majority 
of the bishops assembled in synod, the royal order was 
received by Brown of Dublin, saying, "This order, good 
brethren, is from our gracious king .... unto whom 
I submit, as Jesus did to Csssar, in all things just and 
lawful, tnaking no question why or tohere/orej* as we own 
him our true and lawful king^. 3. The English liturgy, 
in obedience to the royal will and pleasure, was intro- 
duced into several churches of the English Pale without 
the consent of the bishops of the Irish Church, and con- 
trary to the declared wishes of the majority of the 
synod in Dublin assembled. 4« To punish Dowdal's 
opposition, the hngand eouneU of England deprived him 
of his primacy, and transferred it to Dublin. 5. While 
Dowdal was yet living, Goodacre, the royal nominee, 
schismatically intruded into his see of Armagh. 6. in 
contempt of the ecclesiastical law of celibacy, received, 
and obligatory, in the Church of Ireland, Brown of 
Dublin, Travers of Leighliu, Lancaster of Eildare, Bale 
of Ossory, Casey of Limerick, and Staples of Meath, 
were married. All these changes were effected by the 
royal will and pleasure, and by the schismatical and 
heretical cooperation of a few bishops, without even the 
sanction of parliamentary authority, upon which Dr. 
Mant prudentially rests the rights of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland. They were execrated by the second 
order of the clergy and by the people, even in those 
dioceses over which schismatical bishops had been 
placed. If we believe Dr. Mant, Brown, and Bale, 
bishop of Ossory, were the most distinguished advocates 
of the liturgy. If we believe Bale, himself alone was 
worthy of peculiar distinction; for he complains of the 
" lewd example of his brother, of Dublin, and of his 

* Cox, p. 290. 
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zeal ever slack in things pertaining to the glory of 
God"; while he dwells with complacency on his own 
es:ertions to enlighten the benighted citizens and clergy 
of Kilkenny. ^^ He treated at large both of the hea^ 
Venly and political state of the Christian Church, and 
helpers he found ncm^ but adversaries a great many 
among his prebendaries and clergy". His own words 
will best tell how utterly firuitless was the preaching 
of the most zealous of Edwards bishops { **Oii Thurs- 
day, the last day of August (after Maryls ac^^essicm), 
I being absent, the clergy of Kilkenny bksphembusly 
resumed again the whole papism, or heap of supersti- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome, to the utter contempt of 
Christ and of his holy Word, of the king and council 
of England, and of all ecclesiastical and politick order, 
without even statute or yet proclamation. They rang 
all the bells in that cathedral, minster, and parish 
churches; they flung up their caps to the battlements 
of the great temple, with smilings and laughings most 
dissolutely; they brought forth their copes, candle* 
sticks, crosses, and censers; they mustered forth in 
general procession most gorgeoiraly all the town over, 
with Sanota Maria^ era pro nobis — and the rest of the 
Latin Litany. They chattered and chaunted it with 
great noise and devotion. They banqueted it all the 
day after for that they were delivered from tibe grace 
of God into a wattn sun".* Thus, as if awak^ing from 
a hideous dream, did the clergy and people of the 
" faire citie" fling o% with the nightmare of Bale's pre- 
sence, the worship imposed upon them by royal pro. 
damation; and yet Mr. Palmer gravely assures us, 
that^ for many long years after the accession of Eliza- 

* For these extracts from Bale see Dr. Mant, Hist, of the Established Church of 
Ireland, reign of Edward. 
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betfa, those very aisles of tiie great temple were thronged 
with clergy and people, willing believers in that very 
doctrine which, at the accession of Mary, was rejected 
with BO much unanimity and delight. Dr. Mant does 
not disguise the truth. He candidly acknowledges 
that ^ not much was done during this six years' reign, 
because of the untract(Me temper of the people, and their 
inwterate attachment to the superstitions of Borne". It 
can be scarcdy necessary to add, that had the Irish not 
been inveteratdy att.ached to Home, we would have 
heard few complaints from Dr. Mant of their untract- 
able temper. 

From these proceedings in the reigns of Henry and 
Edward, we can easily judge of the value to be attached 
to Mr. Palmer's assertion, that the Irish Church coope- 
rated with those monarchs in abolishing the supremacy, 
and in introducing the English Liturgy. If there had 
been question — ^not of the sacrifice of the mass, but of 
some national ecclesiastical law regarding its celebra- 
tion, — not of the supremacy of the Pope, but of some 
merely disciplinary and national regulation of its ex- 
ercise, — if, in a word, the dianges were sudi as could 
be lawMIy made by a national Church in its own 
peculiar national discipline; yet woxdd the means by 
which these changes were effected be utterly opposed 
to every principle of ecclesiaatical law. Yet^ for the 
tyrannical interference of Henry and of Edward, and 
for the schismatical and heretical opposition of some 
bishops to their brethren, Mr. Palmer has not one word 
of censure. His wrath is exclusively reserved for the 
irregular acts of Mary restoring the Catholic religion 
in Ireland. ** In the reign of Mary", he says, " the 
chief prelate, Dowdal, und^ royal commission in 1554, 
deprived and expelled from their sees the Archbiishap 
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of Dublin and three or four other prelates favourable 
to Reformation, and six bishops were ordained in place 
of the bishops expelled, or condemned to fly''. These 
proceedings he contrasts with the expulsion of Catholic 
bishops in the reign of Elizabeth. "Five bishops 
favourable to Reformation had been expelled irregu- 
larly by royal commission in the time of Queen Mary; 
two only out of the whole number of Irish bishops 
were expelled from their sees in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in consequence of their opposition to measures approved 
by the rest, and it is to be observed that^these two 
bishops (of Meath and Eildare) had both intruded into 
their sees, the legithnate pastors being still alive, and 
deprived not by a synod, but by a single bishop, which 
was altogether contrary to the canons". Hence it ap- 
pears that Mr. Palmer can appeal to canons when he 
thinks they suit his purpose. We shall see immediately 
the number of bishops expelled by Elizabeth, and the 
approbation given by the Irish bishops to her measures; 
for the present we dispose of the irregular expulsion 
of five bishops in the reign of Mary by a single bishop, 
without a synod, and by royal commission. We have 
had already occasion to observe that Cox is an 
authority with Mr. Palmer. The simple text of Cox, 
therefore, may be more welcome than Ware, who, in 
his annals, confirms, or rather supplies, the following 
narrative : 

'^ George Dowdal, Archbishop of Aimagh, who fled beyond 
the seas in the reign of King Edward, was now recalled and re- 
stored to the title of Primate of all Ireland. He held a provincial 
synod in Drogheda (Tredagh) where they made some progress 
towards restoring Popery and depriving the married clergy. But 
in April it went farther, and the Primate and Dr. Walsh Celect 
Bishop of Meath) received a commissiw^^ deprive them^ and 
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a)ccordingly Staples, Bishop of Meath, was for that reason de- 
priyed on the 29th day of June, and in the latter end of the same 
year the like was done to Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, Lan- 
caster, Bishop^of Kildare, and Travers, Bishop of Leighlin ; and 
the two other Protestant bishops, viz., Bale, Bishop of Ossory, 
and Casey, Bishop of Limerick, fled beyond the seas". 

Here, it is true, we[;liave royal commissions to exe- 
cute what had been already canonically decreed in 
synod — to punish, by deprivation, a few bishops who, 
by a proceeding altogether contrary to the canons, had 
taken wives, adopted the English Liturgy, and given 
more authority to the king and council of England, 
than to the opposing voice of the Irish Church. Walsh, 
Bishop of Meath, and Leverous, Bishop of Kildare, 
therefore, were not intruders, but bishops canonically 
instituted in place of Staples and of Lancaster, canoni- 
cally deprived, according to Mr. Palmer's system of 
canon law. 

"For Elizabeth was reserved the glory of finally 
emancipating the Church of Ireland from the Koman 
usurpation, not, however, without the accompanying 
calamity of a schism which has continued ever since''. 
So says Mr. Palmer, as he steps forth to vindicate the 
legitimacy of the Elizabethan Church of Ireland. 
Though he prudently reserved all his strength for the 
defence of Elizabeth, he honestly acknowledges the 
difficulty of his enterprise, which is nothing less than 
to refute what has been often asserted by friends and 
by enemies, and without contradiction, namely, that in 
the reign of Elizabeth religion was changed by merely 
secular and parliamentary power. Unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that to this violent interposition of temporal 
power, the people of Ireland are indebted for the bless- 
ing of a Reformed Church, every nerve is strained to 
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prove that the notions generally, and without contra- 
diction, and for three centuries entertained on this 
matter, are without the slightest foundation. The 
Irish Reformation was not the work of the civil power. 
It was the act of the Irish Church herself. It was not 
opposed by the people and by the clergy of the second 
order. The inferior clergy generally concurred, and 
the laity everywhere continued subject to their pastors 
and did not cease to attend the sacred offices. The 
Irish Church was competent to abolish the supremacy 
and to substitute the English Prayer Book for the 
Koman Missal, and she did so by the unanimous and 
authentic voice of her prelates. 

" The Earl of Sussex was sent by the queen in 1560 to pro- 
mote the adoption of these measures in the Irish Parliament; 
1. and also to convene a general assembly of the clergy and 
secure their sanction. 2. In the parliament which met and 
enacted those regulations, nineteen prelates were present, of whom 
only two were opposed to their adoption. At ihis time we know 
that not moQPe than twenty^siz bishops were living in the Irish 
Church, probably not so many. Thus a great majority of the 
whole synod of Lish bishops assented to the measures in parlia- 
ment, and the assembly of the clergy offered no opposition". 

These were assuredly brilliant prospects for the Re- 
formation, Not only did it receive this sanction of the 
bishops in sjmod assembled, but was abo approved by 
those who had remained at home in their sees; the 
whole body (generally) of the inferior clergy obediently 
submitted to their bishops — ^the people everywhere 
to their clergy; so that bishops, priests, and people of 
the Irish Church were at once metamorphosed into 
pious Protestants, by the salutary agency of one short 
parliament of Elizabeth. Whence, then, the cloud that 
so soon darkened this fair dawn of Irish Protestantism? 
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Whence the extraordinary change in the religions sen- 
timents of the Irish clergy and people? How came it 
to pass that at the death of Elizabeth the survivors of 
her tyranny were almost exclusively Catholic? That 
Chichester complained of the very air of Ireland being 
tainted with Popery? That though " brayed as it were 
in a mortar by famine, pestilence, and the sword",* the 
Irish still clung to the Pope? Did Elizabeth and her 
officers slay all the believers who submitted so willingly 
and who persevered so long, quietly frequenting the 
sacred offices of the Protestants? No, not the sword 
of the Virgin slew the bodies of the Protestants, but 
the machinations of Rome involved their souls in per- 
dition. Their attachment to the state religion and all 
its fair worldly promises was shaken by the spiritual 
threats of Richard Creagh, schismatically intruded by 
the Roman Pontiff into llie see of Armagh. But 
neither the exertions of Creagh nor of the other Roman 
emissaries would have succeeded, without the use of 
more carnal weapons than those hitherto employed. 
The people were very ignorant, and very barbarous, 
and superstitious; and some of them were deluded by 
various lying and extravagantly absurd stories and 
miracles. But the mass was sound, and would have 
had sense enough to continue Protestant, had not some 
Irish and Anglo-Irish lords been induced to rebel. 
They did rebel against the mild sway of Elizabeth; the 
Irish Catholic clergy were in front of the Rebellion — 
and, by various bloody and savage insurrections, the 
Boman schism was unhappily extended and consoli- 
dated. How? By wresting with armed hand conces- 
sion and toleration from Elizabeth ? By success in the 
field? No; but by the depopulation of three-fourths 

* Sir John DayiSi Reasons, etc., etc. 
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of the island; by the confiscation of a million of 
Catholic acres; by the application of the rope and of 
the axe to the necks of Catholic bishops and priests; 
by the vigorous enforcement of penal laws when they 
could be prudently enforced. Such were the means 
by which Ireland, universally Protestant for ten or 
twelve years after the accession of Elizabeth, was, at 
her death, universally Catholic ! ! I Whoever doubts 
the possible combination, in one learned head, of such 
a profound knowledge of history and of human nature 
as this sketch exhibits, can settle all his doubts by con- 
sulting Mr. Palmer's Treatise on the Church. 

With Mr. Palmer's theology we have at present 
nothing to do. Without discussing the right attri- 
buted to the Irish Church, of rejecting the papal 
supremacy and the mass, we merely inquire whether 
the bishops of Ireland did really renounce these doc- 
trines, and whether the decision of the bishops, if for- 
mally and authentically given, was at first universally 
received by clergy and people without opposition. 
Had Elizabeth's power in Ireland been equal to her 
hatred of Catholicity, she would, undoubtedly^ have 
realized Mr. Palmer's fiction of the first years of her 
reign, if the attachment of the Irish to their creed were 
not stronger than their fear of death. She had else- 
where given proofs of the rigour with which she could 
dragoon an unwilling clergy and people into submis- 
sion to her will; and could the same means be tried in 
Ireland, it would not be Elizabeth's fault if they were 
not attended with the same effects. But, fortunately, 
Ireland did not offer such facilities for the effectual 
enforcement of the penal statutes of 1560. Without 
entering into a lengthened detail of the very compli- 
cated Irish ecclesiastical affairs of the forty-three 
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yeaM ending in 1603 ; without appealing to any other 
but Protestant authorities, we can show that at no 
period of Elizabeth's reign did the Irish acquiesce in 
the religious change, and that the consent, supposed to 
have been given by their prelates to that change, is a 
fiction of Mr. Palmer's. The royal authority was not 
sufficiently strong in Ireland to compel the people to 
submission. Though laws had often been made, and 
armies often set on foot to break the power of the 
Irish and of the Anglo-Irish lords, and to abolish Irish 
laws, language, and customs, it is notorious that in the 
year 1560, not more than a few coimties and some of 
the principal towns of Ireland were really subject to 
English power. Ulster was not divided into counties 
until late in Elizabeth's reign, — was not even then 
troubled with the permanent presence of English 
authorities, — and continued virtually independent, 
under the M'Guires, Mac Mahons, O'Donnells, and 
O'Neils, down to the submission of Hugh, Earl of 
Tyrone. An English president was not appointed in 
Connaught until the year 1568. Previously to that 
time it had been entirely under the control of the two 
families of the Burkes, and of the native Irish families, 
O'Connor, O'Ruark, etc.; and even when the presi- 
dent was established, his tyranny and exactions often 
drove the inhabitants to resistance, and made his 
power precarious and inefficient. Over the greater 
part of Munster, the Earl of Desmond and the nume- 
rous branches of his family reigned like independent 
princes; and so utterly powerless was the royal autho- 
rity, that it could not prevent, at least for some years 
after Elizabeth's accession, the baronial feuds of Des- 
mond and Ormond, by which, we are told, the counties 
of Waterford, Tipperary, and Kilkenny were almost 
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laid desolate. An English president was not sent to 
Munster until 1568. Even in Leinst^r, the accession 
of Longford to the number of English counties was 
made in the reign of Eliaabeth. She had no power in 
Wicklow; none in immense tracts l3dng on the borders 
of the counties of Carlo w and Wexford; and her offi- 
cers with difficulty mainftiined themselves in the 
King's and Queen's counties, against the very natural 
and very vigorous efforts of the O'Moores and O'Con- 
nors to recover their inheritance, of which they, had 
been treacherously and tyrannically deprived. When 
to these we add, Clare in the hands of the O'Briens, 
and the northern portion of Tipperary in the hands of 
the O'CarroUs, we have a pretty correct view of the 
political state of far the greater part of Ireland when 
the penal statutes were passed in the parliament of the 
Pale, 1560. If the clergy and people of three provinces 
of the island, and of a large portion of the fourth, did, 
for many years after Elizabetii's accession, frequent the 
sacred offices of the Protestant Church, they must have 
done so from pure love of Protestantism, for there was 
no power to compel them. History tells us that they 
did not willingly submit to the state creed. Almost 
all these portions of Ireland were, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the theatre of almost continual war, whose 
professed political objects were, the abolition of the 
power of the Irish and Anglo-Irish lords; the compul* 
sory surrender of a portion of their lands, to be held 
under English tenure; the plantation of English fami- 
lies, whenever it was possible; the payment of cess for 
the re-granted lands ; and the destruction of Irish cap- 
tainries. These political objects were effected by 
treachery, violence, undisguised injustice, and wholesale 
murder, unparalleled in the annals of the most savage 
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warfare. All the oppressed were of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and often made that religion their rallying cry. 
Against that religion came Protestantism, established, 
not by preaching or teaching, but by the very same 
means by which the political objects were effected. 
" Civilitie, good government, and religion", were always 
on the lips of English governors, who established that 
religion against the will of a people, " brayed as it 
were in a mortar, by famine, by pestilence, and by the 
sword". 

Nor did the Pale itself, the stronghold of the English 
power, offer much greater facilities for the tranquil 
establishment of the Protestant creed. The Pale was 
necessary for the support of Elizabeth's power; it was 
identified in feeling with England, but remained firmly 
attached to the Catholic religion. The opposition ap- 
prehended may be judged from the fact, that out of. 
nineteen English counties, only ten were represented in 
the parliament of 1560;* and yet, even in this packed 
parliament, so determined was the resistance to the 
royal will, that Archdeacon Lynch assures us, the 
penal measures were passed through the house on a 
day on which a session was neither expected nor at- 
tended by many of the members, f Mary's laws in 
favour of the Catholic religion were repealed. Acts 
were passed obliging all ecclesiastical persons, and 
those who held pffices, to renounce, by an oath of 
supremacy, all foreign jurisdiction. Uniformity of 
public worship was decreed. Any clergyman refusing 
to use the English book of prayer, or using any other 
form of public worship, rite, ceremony, or manner of 
celebrating the Lord's supper, openly or privily^ was, 

* Leiand, b. iv. e. L p. 225, toL iL 

t Dalton's History of the Conntj Dnblio, p. 411. 
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for the first oflfence, to forfeit all the profit or income 
of his benefice for one year; for the second offence, 
imprisonment at pleasure; and. for the third, imprison^ 
mentfor life. • 

Almost all our historians of note, both Protestant 
and Catholiq, concur in representing the discontent 
produced in Ireland by this parliament, as deep and 
universal. " At the very.beginning of this parliament^ 
her Majesty's well wishers found that most of the no- 
bility and commons were divided in opuiion about the 
ecclesiastical government, which caused the Earl of 
Sussex to dissolve them, and to go over to England, to 
consult her Majesty on the affairs of the kingdom". • 
During his al^senee, the government was : intrusted to 
William Fitzwilliftm, a person, says Dr. Leland, "not 
considerable enough to enforce his authoiuiy among a 
people, who were ^nly to be manp^ged by a deputy of 
power and consequence, and were ntow particularly 
provoked by the violence offered to their religious 
prejudices. The partisans of Rome inveighed against 
th^ queen and her impious ministelrs. The clergy 
who refused to conform, abandoned their cures; no 
reformed mimsters could be found to supply their 
places ; the* churches fell to ruin,;aad the people were 
Irft withmt any religioue. worahip er instnuitian. v Even in 
places of most civility, the statutes lately made were 
evaded, or neglected with impunity, l I The ignorant 
were taught to abominate a government which they 
heard consigned to the terrors of divine vengeanee'^i 
The jBT^dent prejudice and warm Protestantism of this 
extract, recommended it strongly to Mri JE^mefr's 
especial consideration. After an absence of two or 
three months, according to Ware, " Sussex returned to 

* Ware's Annali. ' 
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Ireland, and some time after, special letters arrived 
from Elizabeth, ordering a general meeting of the 
clergy of Ireland, and the est&blishment of the Protes- 
tant religioii throughout ihe several dioceses o^ the 
kingdom". Hence it clearly appears, that neither 
tllizabeth nor her minister^ attached ioauch importance 
to the convocation of the Irish clergy. The authority 
of parliament alone was at first sought, and, three 
months after, it was deemed becoming to ascertain 
what were ihe opinions of tlie Church on matters 
which, with the sanction of heavy penalties, had been 
already arranged by parliiamentary and by royal 
authority. Whether the nineteen bishops who, it is 
said attended the parliament, were dietainecl in Dublin 
for two or three months' until the meeting of convoca- 
tion; whether, if they went home, any or all* of them 
returned; whether, in fine, the convocation wasat- 
tiended by two ' or more bishops, we have now no 
means of determining. 

The act, therefore, by which thie Irish Church eman- 
cipated herself from the supreinacy of Rome, and stood 
forth to the world in all tbe rioble independence of Prb- 
testanti8m,must be tte consent given by the presence of 
nineteen bishops wten the penal enactments were hur- 
ried through parliameni Before we examine how far 
the presence of the bishops (if they were present) can be 
taken as a proof of their free (ionseht and acceptation 
of the royal will, it may be necessary to ask, wbiether,* 
if some, or all of the bishops dissented, Elizabeth could 
have tried ah ecclesiastical eoupde main^ and deprived 
aU the dissentients. That she had the will, no person 
doubts; that she had the means is very doubtftd," be- 
caude of the discontent of the people; arid, moreover, 
we know from the whole policy of her reign, that the 

20 b 
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penal statutes were not uniformly enforced,— they 
were relaxed when political necessity required, and 
enforced when the existence of the English govern* 
ment would not be endangered by their enforcement 
How then does the alleged presence of the nineteen 
bishops prove that they sanctioned the Protestant 
statutes? Did Walsh of Meath and Leverous of Kil- 
dare sanction them? Certainly not, for they were 
afterwards deposed, because they opposed them, and 
yet both Walsh of Meath and Leverous of Kildare were 
present in the parliament of 1560. The simple pre- 
sence of the bishops is not a conclusive proof, nor of 
itself any proof at all of their apostacy. Other arga. 
ments must be adduced to prove that Protestantism 
had even the parliamentary assent of the " synod of 
bishops^ in the parliament of 1560, and other argu^ 
ments there are none, but one which, if true, imprints 
indelibly the seal of royal violence on the origin of the 
Irish Established Church. The seventeen bishops 
would be deprived had they dissented, say our adver- 
saries; if so, the consent of the Irish Church was given 
not from free choice, but under the influence of fear; 
and the emancipation of the Irish Church was not her 
own canonical act, but the violent effect of royal power. 
It does not, however, by any means appear, that the 
dissentients could be deprived. Walsh of Meath and 
Leverous of Kildare must have been peculiarly ob- 
noxious, because they had both been joined with 
Dowdal in the commission for the deprivation of the 
married clergy in the preceding reign,* and yet after 
the convocation, Walsh was allowed to retire to Trim, 
where he preached pnblicly against the oath of supre- 
macy and the book of English prayer, f What was to 

* Dr. Mant's History, etc, etc f Ware's Annals. 
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prevent other dissentients from retiring to their 
dioceses, and refusing to cooperate in the new reforms? 
Elizabeth's authority was strong in the dioceses of 
Meath and Kildare, and she could easily, as she effec- 
tually did, deprive Walsh and Leverous, but it would 
be a more difficult matter to send orders " to clap up in 
prison''* a Munster, a Connaught, or an Ulster bishop. 
We defy Mr. Palmer to produce against all, or against 
more than one or two of the seventeen bishops any 
other proof of apostacy, than their non-deprivation. 
Immediately after the parliament, in the very first 
nomination to the diocese of Armagh, ^^ the high-spi^ 
rited queen" is commiserated by Dr. Leland, because 
she was obliged to renounce a statute passed in that 
parliament, and declared essential to the royal power and 
dignity. The Congi d^ dire was declared by parliament 
injurious to the queen, and yet the queen was obliged 
to issue a Ccngi d'dire for the election of Loftus to the 
see of Armagh. Want of power, therefore, to enforce 
the statutes of 1560, or rather a wish to obtain posses- 
sion of all the sees gradually, as they became vacant, 
may explain what to Dr. Mant seems inexplicable. 
"Why", he writes, "those who had incurred the pe- 
nalty of their confession of the reformed fitith, were 
not restored to their see on Queen Elizabeth's acces- 
sion, or why Bishop Casey was not restored till after 
the lapse of so long a period of deprivation, has not 
been fully explained. Bishop Bale is supposed not to 
have desired restoration, and possibly the others were 
dead, before the opportunity had arrived of restoring 
them. But in effect this conduct of the government, 
rather wears the appearance of lenity and forbearance 
towards the advocates of Popery, than of a just and 

* Ware's Annals. 
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equitable consideration fpr the martyrs of the re- 
formed Church". In the conduct of the govemme»t 
theye was forbearance, but it. was a forbearance exacted 
by the same necessity which secured for many of the 
inhabitants of the Pale a relaxation pf some of the 
penal Jaws during the whol^ reign of !EUzabeth. From 
'Uhe answer of the Protestant Co^m^tee to the false and 
scandalow remonstrance of thehloodj/ and inhuman rebefs 
of Ireland J presented to the king ajt Oxford^ i^,D. 1644", 
it would, appear that, notwithstanding the. second of 
Elizal^eth, there had been ten chie^ judges successively, 
and all, the inferior ju,dges> of Irish, birth and educa- 
tion,* that several Irish papists had copmiands Jin. the 
queen'3 army, and ^ere governor!^ of counties, eta, as 
the Earls of Thomond. an^ Clanrickq,rd, and even those 
who were unfit for it, etc. . .... and wore Papists, were 

nevertheless upon an external and partial conformzty 
only, continued in their spiritual digni,ties notwith^ 
standing the second of Eliz^beth".f An exap[iple to 
be given immediatejly will show that there was not 
even ap, external and pai^al conformity in every in- 
stance; we h^ve no proof but the assei*tions of the 
" answerers", that there was^ in many, and even though 
there were some instances pf external and partial con- 
formity,. who will d^g^ify such conformity from perspus^ 
" known to he Papists", with the pame of canonical,ap« 
probation .of t^ie parliamentary creed? We believe 
the ."^xtenjal and partial conformity", if any such there 
was, to have consisted rather in silence, QJid in an ab- 
sentee of vigorous resistance, than in any positive 
apprpyatl; for had the cpnformists taken the oath of 
supremacy, and read the English prayer, how could 
their conformity be denominated partial ? It is certain, 

♦ Id esty Papists, as appears from the context f VI. Appendix, Cox. 
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that very few of the bishops living in 1560; are ever 
charged by any of our Catholic writers with apostacy, 
Thus in the appointment of Strong to the see of Ossory, 
Thonory is mentioned without any note or censure 
which would imply that he had apostatized;* and he 
certainly never was Tecognized bishop by law^'j' Hugh 
Lacy, appointed by Mary to the see of Limerick, cer- 
tainly never took the oath of supremacy, or read the 
Common Prayer in his Church, J and yet he continued 
in possession of his see until the year 157 1,§ when he 
was deprived, and Casey, his schismatical predecessor, 
restored. In 1568, presidents had bieeri appointed, 
both for Munster and Connaught; and thus the expul- 
sion of Lacy would not be attended with such dan- 
gerous consequences as would have arisen had Elizai 
beth declared open war against the religion of the 
people whom she had not the means of awing hy the 
presence of her officers, the Earls of Desmond and of 
Thomond, and the citizens of Limerick. Drury was 
the first English authority that set his foot in thepala- 
tinate of Kerry in 1576; so that, unless the Catholic 
Earls of Desmond compelled Fitzmaurice, bishop of 
Ardfert (from 1551 to 1576), to take the oath of 
supremacy, and to read the English liturgy, we have 
not the slightest doubt that Fitzmaurice never approved 
the parliamentary creed. When to these examples 
we add, that the Pope continued to appoint without 
control to the three bishoprics, of Derry, Clogher, and 
Raphoe, through the whole reign of Elizabeth,}| we 
have assigned sufficient proofe that the Irish Church 
did not ratify the parliamentary creed of 1560. Miler 

* Borke, Hib. Dom. f Cox, p. 30a { Ware, bishops. 

§ Brnodin. Passio Martynun, p. 429-30, vol. i. Theatre of the Protestant and 
Catholic Religion, printed a.ix 1620. H Leland, b. iy. c. ii. p. 248. 
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M'Grath, it is true, was appointed to the see of Clogher 
schismatically by Elizabeth in 1570, but the revenues 
could not be got, and Miler was removed to CasheL 
The Church and abbey lands of these three northern 
dioceses, continued, according to Sir John Davis, in 
the possession of the Catholic clergy, down to the acces- 
sion of James; the most convincing proof that could 
be desired of the small progress the reformation had 
made in the north. The seizure of all the Church pro- 
perty would have been the first, as it was almost 
universally the only, act of the Irish reformers for the 
advancement of their Church. 

Having thus disposed of the imaginary act of the 
Irish Church emancipating herself from the Pope in 
1560, we come to another parliament held in 1585, 
under Sir John Perrott. Of this parliament Mr. 
Palmer writes : 

*^ In the Irish parliament under Sir John Ferrott's administra- 
tion, 1585, four archbishops and twenty bishops were actually 
present, and as we know that at this time three of the twenty- 
nine sees existing at the accession of Elizabeth, were held tn 
eommendam with others, and one at least was vacant, we see that 
at this time, all the dioceses of Ireland must have been possessed 
by the Church. Sir John Davis seems to have erred in saying 
that there were three northern dioceses to which the queen never 
presented, as we find M'Grath made Bishop of Clogher in 1570. 
But at all events, the bishops of these dioceses must have been in 
communion with the Church of Ireland in 1585. Thus the 
regular and ancient succession of bishops from St. Patrick, through 
a long line of venerable prelates, has descended continually in the 
Church of Ireland to the present day. The Romish society, on 
the other hand, derived its mission and succession from the pope 
of Rome in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, and 
cannot in any degree derive itself from the ancient church of 
Ireland, from which it separated. We may conclude from these 
facts, that the community of Romanists in Ireland, thus formed, 
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was no part of the Church of Christ, for I have proved before, 
that Yoluntary separation from a Christian Church, and the estab- 
lishment of a rival communion, is a separation firom Jesus Christ, 
and altogether inexcusable"*. 

If a succession of the venerable prelates of the Eliza* 
beth Church, have descended continually in Ireland 
down to the present day, the succession was not 
broken by the flight of the Protestant prelates in the 
interval between 1641 and 1560, or by the loss of ten 
of its episcopal links in 1833. A hierarchy, in Mr. 
Palmer's principles, is not interrupted by the flight of 
many or of all of its members, or by the violent sup- 
pression of some of its sees. Aided by the light which 
this principle supplies, we see clearly that this boasted 
parliament of 1585, in which all the prelates of Ireland 
were assembled in brotherly communion, by no means 
establishes the legitimate succession of the Protestant 
Church, nor interrupts the Catholic succession of the 
Irish Church. Looking over the list of bishops in 
Ware, we find that of all the prelates of 1560, scarcely 
one was alive in 1585. How were their parliamentary 
successors appointed? whence had they their mission? 
Not from the Church of Ireland, which, as we have 
proved, never gave an authentic sanction to the parlia- 
mentary creed of 1560. On the contrary, the Church 
of Ireland held through many of her sees, uncon- 
trolled, undisputed communion with Home, and 
through other sees maintained the same communion, 
notwithstanding secular violence and the schismatical 
intrusion of Elizabethan bishops. When the parlia- 
ment of 1585 was sitting, Richard Creagh, Catholic 
primate of Armagh, was closing his honoured life in 
the tower of London,* protesting by the constancy of 

• Stewart's History of Armagh, p. 260. 
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his d^th, as he had protested by the active zeal of his 
life, against the legitimacy of the parliamentary pri- 
mates imposed upon the Church of Ireland without 
her consent. At the same moment also, Moriarty 
O'Brien, Qatholicf bishop of Emly, was confessing the 
true faith in the dungeons of Dublin Castle.* These 
and other zealous bishops who preceded and followed 
them during the reign of Elizabeth, were appointed by 
the Pope without any material change in the essential 
discipline received in the Ifish Church before the Re- 
formation,! and never abrogated by any other than 
royal and parliamentary, and consequently incompe- 
tent, authority. It is true that of the eighteen or 
twenty bishops thus appointed, many were compelled 
to fly from their flocks, some died in prison and others 
sealed with their blood the faith, whose denial would 
have secured life, liberty, and Protestant promotion. J 
But tyrannical violence could not interrupt canonical 
succession, and even in the worst times, bishops were 
found to cling to Ireland and to maintain her faith. 
These bishops were the true Catholic pastors of the 
Irish Church; and though we allowed that royal no- 
minees sat in the parliament of 1585 for all the sees in 
Ireland, we may regard them as temporal lords, or, if 
you will, law bishops; but we cannot recognize them 
as legitimate links in the apostolical succession of the 
Irish Catholic Church. It was a bitter mockery to say 
to the people of Ireland, that the Act of Union was 
passed by her own representatives, — it being notorious, 
that the House of Commons was packed by English and 
Scotch creatures of the British minister, men who re- 
presented, not the sentiments of the people^ but their 

* Brennan's Eco. Hist, of Ireland, y. ii. p. 129. 

t Synodui et Opuscula S. Patritii, p. 336. J Brcnnan, r. ii. p. 12a 
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own corruption, and the corruption of those who ad* 
mitted them for money into parliament. More insult- 
ing still is it to the Catholic Church of Ireland, to 
assert that those bishops of 1585, the creatures of royal 
tyranny, were the true prelates of a Church which had 
never approved, but on the contrary, down to that 
moment had constantly opposed the parliamentary 
creed. They were not the true prelates of the Catholic 
Church of lireland. They represented not the Church, 
but th^ir own servility and the edge of Elizabeth's 
sword. Her power had extended to a large portion of 
Ireland before 1585; her bishops^ as we have already 
observed, were planted in the Church lands, precisely 
as the English undertakers were planted in the con- 
fiscated estates, and with these bishops the parliament 
of 1585 was packed* 

Hiere, however, an intwesting question arises. How 
does the presence of twenty*six bishops in that parlia- 
ment prove that they were Protestants? Not having 
seen the rolls, we cannot vouch for the truth of Dr. 
Leland's assertion, that the bishops of Raphoe and 
Clogher were present. Sir John Davis assures us, that 
Elizabeth never presented to those sees, and Mr. Taylor 
declares, that the bishops of Clogher and Kaphoe, who 
sat in the parliament of 1585, were professed Roman 
Catholics.* It is certain that in the acts of that par- 
liament, as given by Cox and others, there is no 
express declaration of Protestantism, no statute ex- 
pressly renewing or sanctioning Protestantism. It 
appears to have been convoked for purely political 
purposes, and if the oath of supremacy were not ten- 
dered, why might not Catholic bishops take their seats 
in the House of Lords, to deliberate on the temporal 

♦ Taylor's Civil Wars, toL i. p. 206. 
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iaterests of Ireland?* If we believe the answer to the 
remonstrance, places in the armies and courts of law 
were held by Catholics, notwithstanding the second of 
Elizabeth. In moments of danger the penal statutes 
were relaxed : the hostile designs of Spain may have 
had some influence on the Irish councils of 1585; and 
Perrott certainly received a letter that year from 
Elizabeth,! ordering him not to tender the oath of 
allegiance to persons of "nobilitie and qualities 
Allowing therefore, that the bishops of Clogher and 
Raphoe were present in 1585, it by no means appears 
that they took the oath of allegiance. But whatever 
may be thought of the extent of Sir John^s toleration, J 
we have not the slightest hesitation in asserting, that 
the Catholic bishop of Raphoe was not in the parlia- 
ment of 1585 (in person), or, if he were there, that he 
did not apostatize. Raphoe was held in that year by 
Donagh Magonail (Mac Congal), one of the three 
Irish bishops who had attended the Council of Trent §^ 

* Especially bishops from the north. The strength and national spirit of Ulster 
secured its inhabitants from much permanent molestation on the score of religion 
ontil the close of Elizabeth's reign. The act of 1568, which vested the nomination 
of clergy for Mxmster and Connanght in the lord deputy, could not be extended with 
safety to Ulster. The Catholic clergy held possession of the Church and abbey 
lands until the fall of Tyrone. Perrott was reprimanded by Elizabeth for tendering 
the oath of obedience to the northern chieftains, and Tyrone's religion, it is said, was 
never inquired after, much less punished. 

t Deedes and Death of Peirott, p. 218. 

{ Sir John Perrott would not spare some Catholic clergymen. In 1582, writing 
to the queen, he recommends that all bards and rhymers, that infect the people, 
friars, monks, Jesuits, pardonners, and nunns, and such like, that openly seek the 
maintenance of the Papacy — a traytorous kind of people, be executed by martial 
law!!! In his last will, made by him under sentence of death, **He takes God t» 
witness that he never had purpose to favour Maister Doctor Creagh, or ever saw 
him to his knowledge, but was desirous to take him ..... neither did I ever 
favour fryars or such kind of vermyne, but I have suppressed more monasteries and 
fryars while I governed the lande of Irelande than was done by all the govemora 
before for thirtie years, neither did I ever favour Papists for papistry sake, but I did 
juitice to and for them upon any complninte". 

§ Ware's Bishops. 
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Had he renounced his faith, his name assuredly would 
have descended to us in company with those of Myler 
M'Grath and Poer of Ferns,* the only bishops of 
those appointed after 1560 who renounced the faith. 
Bishop M'Congal died at Calebeg (Killybeg), in the 
County Donegal, in 1589.t The celebrity which his 
presence at the Council of Trent must have given him 
with his countrymen, makes silence on his fall, had he 
fallen, impossible. His reputation is, however, with 
all our writers, unsullied. The same arguments apply, 
with considerable, if not with equal force to the Bishop 
of Clogher. Among the names of the persons who 
took the oath of obedience during Perrotfs visits to 
the north, the name of the Bishop of Clogher is not 
found. J There were also other sees not possessed by 
the Protestant Church in 1585. Eillala, Kerry, and 
Achonry had not Elizabethan bishops at that time.§ 
The see of Achonry was filled by the venerable 
Eugene O'Hart, who was appointed by Pius the 
Fourth, on the 28th of January, 1562, and having 
assisted as bishop in the Council of Trent in 1563, re- 
turned to Ireland, where, at the patriarchal age of one 
hundred years, he died in his own diocese, and was 
buried in his own church in 1603. || He outlived the 
persecutions of Elizabeth's long reign, connecting in his 
own person, and in the constant profession of the same 
faith, the Catholic Church of Ireland with the venerable 
fatiiers of Trent, with whom he had pronounced 
anathema against all the heresies of the sixteenth 
century, the Anglican included. As he was a friar, it 
may be interesting to inquire how he escaped the dan- 

* Poer certainly, and perhaps Myler MKjrcath repented, and died Catholio. 

t Ann. iv. Mag. ( life of Penott. § Ware's Bishops. . 

I Hiber. Domin. p. i86L 
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gers to which friars and monks were especially exposed. 
He could find a secitfe aiyltrtn with the 0*R6urkeS of 
Br^fftiey, as well as with the O'GonnordSligb, their 
neighbours. O'Roiirke's name does libt appear anlbng 
the submissionfil nlade to Perrott in Conriaught,* and 
the Commissioners s^nt to makfe composilum! it that 
province in 1586 "were doubtful how to mieddl6 (i.e.' 
did not meddle at all) with O'Rourke's country, con- 
sidering the condition of himself and his country both 
uncivil and unruly^.f In the rising out under Tyrone,' 
O'Rourke was the last t6 lay down his arms in 1603* 
Thus, through' a succession of martj^ prelates, wa^ 
the Apostolicity of the Catholic Church of Ii*elaiid pre- 
served, ndtwithstariding the piersecution of Ellis^abeth 
and Mr. Palmer's P^rilataent of 1585: 

It was about thiia time that Elizabeth attempted to* 
deprive J6hri Btady, Catholift bishop of Kilmbre, anA 
schismatically intrudciA Jcfhtt' Garvey mto' that see' 
which, iip to that time; had held undisputed commu- 
nioh with Rome. She had also in 1570 sbhisinatically 
deprived and cruelly imprisoned 0*Herliliy, bishop of 
Ross, who had assisted in the Cduricil of Treiit, 1563; 
Of tHe Catholic ^relates^ therefore, wh6m Elizabeth 
fbubd in undisputed and lawful possession of their Sees, 
she deprived Walsh of Meath,' Leverous of Kildare, 
Lacy of Liin«;ick, O'Herlihy of Ross, Brady of Kil- 
niore, and vety probably Fitzmauricie of Kerry. When 
to th6se we add thfe bikhops alrfeady mentioned, who 
were canonically appointed by !ftome, but were pre- 
vented by parliamentary law froin residing' iid fheif 
s6es, already filled with pariiamentary bishops, we have 

* Goyemment of Perrott, p. ll« 

t Goyemment of Perrott, p. 85; u e, "tJDwilling to surrender lands held iVom 
their fathers, and pay oeia for the portion fioglUb- commissioners migHtf please to 
giye them back*. 
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• 

striking proofs of Elizabeth's pretended respect for the 
canonical rights of the Church of Ireland. 

The conduct of the inferior cl»gy and people was 
worthy of the devotion of their prelates. From several 
authorities in our possession we now select a few, to 
prove what to many, indeed, may appear unnecessary 
— ^that Ireland was Catholic during the whole reign of 
Elizabeth. From the report of the privy council in 
1565, it appears, " That as for religion (t. e. Protestant) 
there was but small appearance of it; the churches 
were uncovered and the clergy scattered.* In 1576, 
inquiry was made into the ecclesiastical state of the 
country, and scarcely any churches or officiating 
curates could be found. The people had not adopted 
the Protestant religion, and the Roman Catholic clergy 
had either fled or had been esrpelled from their places: 
A commission was therefore appointed to rectify this 
deplorable state of ecclesiastical affairs^f In the same 
year, Sydney writes to the queen, " If this be the state 
of the Church in the best peopled diocese (Meath) and 
best governed countrie of this your realme, easye it id 
for your majestie to conjecture in what case the rest id, 
— where litfle or no reformation of rfeligion (f. e. Pro- 
testant) or mannered hath yet been planted and con- 
tynude attiong them^.J It ii a lamentable thing, 
writfes Sir John Perrott tb the queen in 1582, "how 
geiifeli^ally, lA that tealme, they are so far off hot onljr 
from true, but also in effect firom any knowledge (f. «.' 
Protestant) at all of God, that St. Patrick (the old rel 
ligion) is tiore fanluliar and of better ctedit with theni 
than Christ otir SavioHir (as preached by the Ehglish^: 
How can a people so estranged from God (i. e. Pro- 

* Cox, p. 819. » t Cox and Hookei^ cit. Stewart, p. 266.. 

} Leland, ▼. ii. 821. 
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testantism) have any grace to know their lawful prince 
and their duty to her?"* To remedy these evils he 
proposes, in 1585, to induce the people to come to 
church, " he fyrst begynneth with religion, and there- 
fore he addresseth his letters unto the buyshopes and 
prelates of the best account, espedaUy those within the 
Pale^ for the repayer of the decayed churches, whereby 
the people might, in time, be the better induced to re- 
payer unto them to hear divine service^.f Spenser 
says, "therefore, the fault which I find in religion is 
but one — but the same is universal throughout all that 
country (Ireland)— that is, that they be all Papists by 
their profession"; and even though a good English 
minister should come, "what good can he effect 
amongst them by preaching or teaching to them which 
either cannot understand him or will not hear him?"J 
He also wished to allure the Irish to church by making 
the churches comfortable; " next care in religion is to 
build up and repair all the ruined churches, whereof 
most part lie even with the ground, and some that 
have been lately repaired are so unhandsomely patched 
and thatched, that men do even shun the places for 
the uncomliness thereor'.§ It is strange, that the poet 
could have supposed the Irish would have any objec- 
tion to a thatched church, since he acknowledges 
that they followed their persecuted priests, "who, 
lurking secretly in houses and in comers of the coun- 
try, did more hurt and hindrance to religion (Protes- 
tant) than all the others could do good by their public 
instructions". II Finally, in 1599, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, 
commences his proclamation to his countrymen — 

* Perrotf 8 Letter to the Qaeen, 1582. 

t Deedes and Death of Perrott, p. 192. J Spenser, State of Ireland, p. 184. 

§ Spenser, State of Ireland, p. 247. || Ihid., p. 246. 
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" Using hitherto more than ordinary favour towards 
all my countrymen, both for that you are generally 
by your profession Catholics, and that naturally I am 
inclined to assist you, I have for these and other con- 
siderations abstained my forces from attempting to do 
you hinderance, and the rather for that I did expect, 
in process of time, you would enter into consideration 
of the lamentable state of your poor country, most 
tyrannically oppressed, and of your own gentle con- 
sciences — ^in helping the enemies of God and our 
country, in wars infallibly tending to the promotion 
of heresies".* It is well known how this appeal to re- 
ligion and to their country was answered by the Irish 
Catholics. The Catholic Earl of Thomond, with one 
thousand of his men, was engaged in Mountjoy's army 
when Tyrone was defeated at Kinsale, and the very 
first in Mountjoy's lines were the Earl of Clanrickard, 
Fleming, and Taaffe, all Catholics. f 

The proofs already adduced we think amply suffix 
cient to show that Mr. Palmer is a very bad authority on 
Irish ecclesiastical affairs. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than his picture of the tranquil submis- 
sion of the inferior clergy, generally, to the parlia- 
mentary creed, and the docile attendance of the people 
to their pastors, everywhere reading the parliamentary 
service. It is a fact as well known as any in Irish 
history, that Ireland had scarcely any knowledge of the 
English language in the reign of Elizabeth. It is asserted 
by some of our writers that English was not known 
outside the walls of Dublin; this assertion may appear 
too strong to those unacquainted with the prevalence 
of Irish, even in the large towns of the south, within 
the memory almost of the present generation. It was 

♦ Loland, v. ii. p. 864. t Fynw Morriaon, p. 6, i5, 49, vol. ii. 

21 
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expressly acknowledged by the parliament of 1560, 
that in most parts of Ireland priests could not be found 
who had the use of the English language; and that this 
was true, not only of the remote counties, but also of 
the Pale, and even of the most English portion of the 
Pale, is evident from the report made by Sydney, in 
1576, of the state of the diocese of Meath, seventeen 
years after the accession of Elizabeth. Out of one 
tundred and two vicars, attached to one hundred and 
two churches in that diocese, only eighteen could speak 
English. If we allow for the seventeen years which 
had elapsed since the establishment of Protestantism, 
and consider the professed preference given from the 
very beginning to those who could speak English — a 
preference expressly ratified by act of Parliament eight 
years before, in 1568 — it will not be too much to 
assert, that in 1560 there was not one person in these 
hundred and two parishes who could speak English. 
Sydney, it is true, asserts that there were in the same 
diocese fifty-two other parish churches better served, 
but adds, significantly, " badly". K such were the case 
in the diocese of Meath, ^^ the best governed and most 
civilized? portion of all Ireland** — ^if Hugh Brady, the 
Protestant bishop, after thirteen years' incumbency, 
could not find, to supply the places of the Catholic 
priests who fled, more than eighteen persons who 
knew English, there is decisive evidence, that, though 
the priests of Ireland had all consented to read the 
Protestant service in 1560, their ignorance of English 
must have presented, for a considerable time, to almost 
all, an insuperable obstacle. How was this obstacle to 
be removed? The only plan permitted by the prin- 
ciples of the new religion, was the translation of the 
English liturgy into Irish, in order not to incur the 
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gtlilt of adopting, in religious service, the use of an 
unknown tongue, ^^ a custom in Protestant principles 
plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and to the 
practice of the primitive Churchy But it was treason 
to speak Irish; and was the liturgy to speak treason? 
Irish type, it was said, could not be found in the 
country, nor men to read the Irish, if printed. Accord*, 
ingly, the Irish parliament of 1560, in its omnipotence, 
dispenses with the Divine law; and by a provision, 
" plainly repugnant to the practice of the primitive 
Church", sanctions the use of a Latin version of the 
English prayer in those places where ministers could 
not be found having the use of the English language* 
"But in what way was the Latin version to be printed? 
was it by public authority? Of that there are no 
traces of information; nor does it at all appear pro- 
bable. Was a translation, then, from English into 
Latin to be made by each individual minister? Was 
each minister, then, sufficiently conversant with English 
to be able to translate from that tongue? if so, why 
could he not use it as prescribed in the English ser« 
vice? Was each minister sufficiently conversant with 
Latin to be able to translate into that language? Yet 
this is hardly consistent with the character of igno-i 
ranee and illiteracy ascribed to very many of the 
clergy^. Thus reasons Dr. Mant, to prove, we suppose, 
that the liturgy was not translated into Latin, either 
by public or by private authority, and that the par- 
liamentary provision for a Latin version was generally 
at least as dead a letter as the instructions of deputy 
Croffc in the days of King Edward, for publishing 
scriptures and liturgy in the Irish tongue. With thes^ 
facts before his eyes, how has Mr. Palmer asserted 
that all the clergy of Ireland were reading, until the 

21b 
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arrival of Primate Creagh, " the sacred offices^ of the 
English Church ? Did congregations who knew nothing 
of English assemble to hear vicars stammer through 
a liturgy, of which vicars themselves were equally 
ignorant? Connect all that has been said, and the full 
truth flashes on the mind. We see why the churches 
had fallen to ruin in the most peaceable parts of the 
kingdom — ^why owr historians have almost with one 
voice asserted that the people were left without any 
public instruction. The public celebration of the 
Catholic worship was proscribed wherever English 
governors could punish; and the churches abandoned 
by the people, and plundered* by the "horseboy^f 
vicars appointed to serve them, presented, even in the 
diocese of Meath, one heap of ruins before the year 
3 576. J The annals of the world scarcely contain a 
more glaring instance of self-condemned guilt and folly 
than this Irish Beforrmtwn. In order to stock the 
Irish Church with vicars of "English habit and English 
language", the parliament of 1568 vested the appoint- 
ment of almost all the livings of Munster and Con., 
naught in the secular deputy of the kingdom; and at 
the same time, to prepare the people to profit by the 
instructions of the English vicars, munificently pro* 
vides that in the shire town of each diocese there shall 
be one English schoolmaster^ to teach the whole diocese 
English ! ! ! Then, as ever since, a selfish and spirit- 
less instrument and slave of anti-Irish policy, the 
Established Church denied her own doctrine and re- 
nounced her only chance of success, by warring against 
the unparliamentary language of the people. While 
we bless that Providence which removed temptation 
from the Irish, and decreed that the language of St. 

* Leland, v. IL p. 274. f Spenser. X Leland, v. ii. p. 221. 
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Aidan and St. Columba should never speak Protes- 
tantism, we hold up to well-deserved contempt the 
self-convicted clergy who fattened on the revenues of 
the Church, while they could not speak the language 
of the nation. 

Having disposed of the country parts of Ireland, 
let us proceed to inquire into the state of religion in 
the towns, during the reign of Elizabeth. Without 
one single exception, the towns continued steadfastly 
loyal to the English crown; and whoever doubts that 
they continued universally Catholic down to 1603, can 
easily satisfy himself of the truth, by consulting either 
Morryson or Cox on the proceedings at the accession 
of James. Were the affirmative and negative provi- 
sions for public worship enforced in those towns 
during the reign of Elizabeth? Were. Catholics com- 
peUed, by pecuniary fines, to attend the Protestant 
worship? and was the private celebration of Catholic 
worship proscribed according to the statutes of 1560? 
These questions could be answered satisfactorily on 
general principles, even though we had no direct evi- 
dence to solve them. There is every reason to suppose 
that those who would not take the oath of obedience 
would be equally unwilling to hear Protestant service; 
that the Catholic judges who fiUedthe bench, notwith- 
standing the second of Elizabeth, would be absent 
from church, notwithstanding the second of Elizabeth.. 
It would appear natural that Elizabeth would enforce 
"obedience'' more rigorously than conformity, and that 
she who, according to the Catholic lords in 1612, had 
"but sparingly executed the statute of obedience"* 
against the inhabitants of the towns and of the Pale,, 
would sparingly execute the statute of conformity 

* Leland, t. iL p. 444. 
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against the same persons, had they shown any decided 
repugnance thereto. Indulgence to the towns was 
certainly in accordance with Elizabeth's policy. 
Through her wars she had the active support of the 
priests of English extraction,* who encouraged their 
flocks to defend her throne against the risings of the 
native Irish and of the degenerate English; and how* 
ever anxious she certainly was to banish every priest 
from the kingdom, it is not at all probable that she 
would prevent the hyal English priests from cele- 
brating, privately, for the equally loyal inhabitants of 
the towns. These remarks, supported by the decided 
repugnance of the Irish to the English Hturgy in the 
reign of Edward, are, we think, suf&cient to prove that 
the town churches were not frequented by the people, 
and that the private celebration of Catholic worship 
was connived at So little noise did the statutes of 
1560 make in the towns, that the remonstrants raised 
doubts of their authenticity, and complained of the 
deplorable condition to which they were then (1642) 
reduced, by a statute of the second of Elizabeth, foimd 
among the records, but never executed in the queen's 
time, nor discovered till most of the members of that 
parliament were dead.f The answerers admit that 
the statutes were not published until the sixteenth 
year of the queen, and that they were then executed, 
as appears by the records, but sparingly. % The statute 
of conformity was certainly sometimes executed in 
Elizabeth's reign, for in 1578 we find the infamous 
Drury executing, by the law of nature, says Cox, a 
black-a-moor and two witches in the city of Kilkenny; 
and, contrary to the law of nature, binding in a recog- 
nizance of forty pounds, several of the most respect* 

f Cox, p. 445. t Ibid. Appen. Art. i. 8. { Cos, vi. Appen. 
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able citizens of the same town to attend church.* 
Mac Geoghegan tells us that the statutes were not en- 
forced until after the defeat of the Armada;t and we 
know that shortly after that event a high commission 
court was established in Dublin, to inspect and reform 
all offences against the second of Elizabeth; but so 
universal was the disaffection caused through the 
whole kingdom, fipom the apprehension of having what 
was done in Dublin extended to other places, that 
Mountjoy took speedy measures to relieve the citizens 
of Dublin fipom the inquisitorial injustice of the com. 
mission, and allowed them the same toleration they 
had enjoyed, almost uninterruptedly, from the com. 
mencement of Elizabeth's reign. J We select a few 
authorities, to show the state of religion in the different 
towns. It can be scarcely necessary to say that the 
good citizens of Limerick did not frequent the Protes- 
tant services so long as they had their Catholic bishop, 
Hugh Lacy, in his see, and Leverous, the deprived 
bishop of Ealdare, teaching school in their city.§ 
"WTien Mountjoy appeared before the city of Waterford, 
after the accession of James, he says, ^^ he comes to 
establish his majesties laws, that no public or contemp- 
tuous breach be made of them; wherein, he adds, we 
wish you had been more wary, contenting yourself 
with the long aud favourable toleration you enjoyed 
during the late queen's reign". || To a letter from the 
same lord deputy, about the same period, the citizens 

• Cox, A.D. 1678. t Vol. m. p. 885. J Loland, v. ii. p. 381. 

% After his expnluon horn his see, Leverous was for a time protected by the 
Coiuitflas of Desmond. Being obliged to leave her, he supported himself by teaching 
school in Limerick, whence he removed to Naas. It is to be hoped that the grati* 
tade of the Earl of Kildare made some provision for the old age of the venerable 
oonfessor, who^ by saving the sole remaining heir of the family of Earl Thomas, 
resoned the northern Geraldines from the hapless fate of their kinsmen of the south. 

I Morrison, y. iL p. 82a 
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of Cork answer, "that they had received a rebuke 
from his lordship concerning certain insolencies, but 
could not call to mind any particular wherein they 
had offended the state, except that be an offence, after 
many abuses and wrongs done to them, to keep watch 
for his majesty, and hold the city in those doubtful 
times; that, touching the point of religion, they only 
exercised now publicly that which ever b^wre they had 
been suffered to exercise privately".* In his letters to tho 
other towns — Clonmel, Wexford, Kilkenny, etc., etc. 
— ^he represses only the public exercise of the Catholic 
worship. To these suf&ce it to add, that, in the cily 
of Dublin itself, the seat of government, Mass was 
celebrated in 1565, and popish priests and friars were 
found to dissent at the very time that, according to 
Mr. Palmer, all Ireland was peacefully frequenting thQ 
sacred offices of the Protestants. " There had been 
meetings'', says Ware, " of popish fryars and priests in 
the city of Dublin. A proclamation was published 
prohibiting those meetings, and ordering that nofryar 
or priest should be found within the walls of the city. 
Also a tax was laid on every housekeeper who omitted 
coining to church on Sunday, and it was collected ex- 
actly, so that many came to church (not from love of 
Protestantism), but rather than they would pay that 
tax. At first they went to mass in the morning, and 
to church in the evening". If dissent and recusancy 
had not been so universal as to make the continued 
collection of the tax dangerous, and, consequently, to 
oblige government to discontinue it, the answerers to 
the remonstrance would have been able to produce 
some proofs of the enforcement of the act of unUbrmity 
before the sixteenth year of Elizabeth. 

* Leland, v. ii. p. 414, ' 
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We had intended to examine Mr. Palmer's account 
of the means by which the Catholic religion was sus- 
tained during Elizabeth's reign. These are, as we have 
already observed, the gross ignorance of the people, 
and several savage insurrections. But we feel that 
we could not at present do sufficient justice to the 
memory of those much maligned and zealous men, 
who lost their lives in arms during the several risings 
of the people. The true state of Ireland from 1560 
down to 1603, the causes of its disturbances, the 
motives of the different leaders, and the influence of 
religion, would require, for full explanation, more time 
than we have at present at our disposal. We scarcely 
need say that we do not regret being obliged to defer 
that part of our task. He for whom Providence rei 
served the glory of presenting the olive of peace to our 
long oppressed Church, is the only one who can re- 
present in its true colours the political state of Ireland 
at that period when legal tyranny, bigotry, and military 
force first riveted the chains which he alone could burst. 

The most disagreeable part of our duty still remains* 
Mr. Palmer thus describes the origin of the schism 
(the Catholic religion) in the reign of Elizabeth: 
" Originating in the exhortations and impostures of 
foreign emissaries, addressed to a superstitious, an 
ignorant, and a credulous people, it was fomented by 
the arrival of usurping and intrusive bishops, sent by 
the Roman pontiff, and completed amidst rebellion 
and massacre, stimulated by the unholy ministers of 
the new communion". These are, assuredly, heavy 
accusations, and, if true, the people of Ireland must 
have been in the most deplorable state during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth, for the character of the clergy 
sent to reform them and establish the new religion. 
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was so unlike the character of ministers of the Christian 
religion, that no man following the lights of Christian 
prudence could conscientiously follow them. In self- 
defence, we oflfer the character of the Elizabethan 
Church, as drawn either by her own ministers or by 
her devoted partizans. We could not trust our own 
feelings, were wa to give in our own language the sub- 
stance of the following extracts. "The clergy are 
generally bad, licentious, and most disordered".* "What- 
ever disorders you see in the Established Church in 
England, you may find here, and much more, — namely, 
grosse simony, greedy covetousness, flesh incontinency, 
careless sloath, and generally all disordered life in the 
common clergymen".! " Wherein it is great wonder to 
see the odds which is between the zeal of the popish 
priests and the ministers of the Gospd^ for they spare 
not to come out of Spain, from Rome, and from Remes, 
by long toil and dangerous travelling hither, where 
they know certain peril of death awaiteth them, and no 
reward or riches to be found, only to draw the people 
into the Church of Rome; whereas some of our idle 
ministers, having a way for credit and estimation .... 
and the livings of the country offered to them, will 
neither for the same, nor for any love of God, be 
drawn forth from their warm nests". J " Some of the 
bishops do not at all bestow the benefices which are in 
their donation upon any, but kfeep them in their own 
hands, and set their own servants and horseboys to 
take up the tythes and fruits of them, with the which 
some of them purchase great lands, and build fair 
castles upon the same".§ " They neither read scrip- 
tures, nor preach to the people, nor administer the 

* Spenser's State of Ireland. f Spenser's Hist, of Ireland, p. 139. 

% Ibid., p. 247. § Ibid., p. 182. 
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communion".* According to Sydney, Elizabeth's lay 
legate, in 1576, " The Church is foul, defonned, and 
cruelly crushed; upon the face of the earth, where 
Christ is professed, there is not a Church in so miser* 
able a case; the misery of which consisteth in these 
three particulars, — ^the ruine of the very temples them, 
selves, the want of good ministers to serve in them, 
and competent living for the ministers. One hundred 
and five churches of the diocese of Meath are impro- 
priated to sundry possessions, now of your highness, 
and all leased out for years, or in see farmes, to several 
farmers, and great gaine reaped out of them beyond 
the rent which your majestie receiveth. Great spoile is 
made of the archbishoprics and bishoprics, partely by 
the prelates themselves", — ^imitating, of course, the ex* 
ample of the head of their Church. " For the ministers 
of the churches of the English Pale of your own inhe- 
ritance, be contented, most vartuous queene^ that some 
convenient portion for a minister may be allowed to 
hym, out of the farmers' rents, — it will not be much 
loss to you in revenue". To remedy these dreadful 
evils, and put a stop to the Reformation, ^^ I wishe that 
there may be three or four grave, learned, and vener- 
able personages of the clergy there sent hither 

to see the enormities of this overthrowne Church; 
they be riche enough, and if either they be thankful 
to your majestie .... or zealous to increase the Chris- 
tian flocke, they will not reiuse this religious travell: 
I will undertake their guydynge honourably and safely 
from place to place".f " The most part of such English 
ministers as came over here are either unlearned or of 
bade note, for which they have forsaken England". J 

* Spenser's Hist, of Ireland, p. 182. t Lelaj^d, t. il. p. 820, 821. 

} Spenser. 
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To this testimony of eye-witnesses of the frightful Re* 
formation, we shall add the modem judgment of a 
"devoted member^ of the church established — the 
judgment of a Fellow of Trinity College, and the still 
higher authority of Dr, Mant« The clergymen im- 
ported into Ireland by the government were, for the 
most part, needy adventurers, as bankrupt in reputa- 
tion as they were in fortune. They were collected 
from the candidates who had been refused admissioix 
to the English Church, and sent over, like a band of 
conscripts, to Ireland. A few made some exertions to 
discharge their duty, but the difference of language 
was a stumbling block which they had not the industry 
to remove; the rest paid no regard to the matter; they 
collected their revenues, where the authority of go^ 
vemment was supported by the presence of a military 
force; where that protection was wanting, -they aban* 
doned the field to the native clergy, and contented 
themselves with petitioning the government against 
the horrid abuse of allowing their tithes to be devoted 
to the support of popery. " It is painful to dwell on 
the sins of omission and commission of the Church of 
England, of which the writer is a devoted member, but 
it is worse than useless to disguise the truth. Its 
establishment in Ireland exhibits the most flagrant 
instances of both positive and negative delinquency".* 
"The Christian methods of Reformation were sacri^ 
ficed to the scheme of discouraging that language in 
which alone the body of the people could have received 
instruction, as there were few churches to resort to, 
few teachers to exhort and instruct, fewer stUl who 
covld he understood^ and almost all — at least for the 
greater part of this reign— of scandalous inefficiency^f 

• TayWa CivU Wars, v. I p. 176. f Lcland, ▼. ii. p. 321. 
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To this general climax of Dr, Leland, we shall add the 
hideous picture of episcopal depravity drawn by Dr. 
Mant, who, with an intrepidity becoming his high 
station, as successor of St. Malachy, exposes to public 
gaze the incurable corruption and premature decrepi- 
tude of the Elizabethan Church : " That at the head of 
the Church, and in the offices of her ministry, had 
been placed men of distinguished zeal, ability, and 
knowledge suitable to the exigency of the times, may 
have been the case, but it does not satisfactorily ap- 
pear",* But it does appear, that Curwen of Dublin 
was accused by Primate Loftus of open crimes, and 
that with a blasted reputation, " labouring under heavy 
moral imputations, he waa removed to the see of 
Oxford**.! It also appears, "that the abuse of epis- 
copal property was so enormous, as to oblige the lord 
deputy Sydney to interfere, in order to save, if possible, 
Church lands and estates from waste and alienation. 
But whatever means may have been used, they failed 
of producing the desired effect, for at times, subsequent 
as well as antecedent to this instruction, several cases 
are on record, some of which may be cited as examples 
of the enormity". Between 1560 and 1564, Craik, 
bishop of Kildare, and successor of Leverous, exchanged 
almost all the lands and manors of the bishopric for 
some titles of little value. In 1582, Allen of Ferns 
made long leases of many farms, reserving small rents, 
and committed many wastes on the lands of the see; 
about the same time, Cavanagh of Leighlin treated the 
property of his bishopric in like manner, leaving it in 
such a naked condition, as to be scarce worth any on^s 
accq>tance.X Archbishop M^Grath made most scan- 

« Mant's HiBtn p. 281, 282, 280, 879, 841. f Ibid., p. 281, 282, 28Q, 397, 341. 
} Were Leighlin eonls worth nothing. Dr. Mant? 
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dalous wastes and alienations of the revenues belonging 
to Cashel; and Lynch, Bishop of Elphin, so wasted and 
destroyed it by alienations and fee farms, and other 
means, that he left it not worth two hundred marks. 
These examples are bad enough, but they are outdone 
by other cases cited by Primate Bramhall, who parti- 
cularizes one see as left by its possessor so impoverished, 
that it had but forty shillings of yearly revenue. 
Visitation books tell the sex and character of the re- 
ceivers of the plundered Church property: and we 
know they were not always the bishops' mves. Thus, 
in all its degrees — from the horseboy vicar, who built 
fine castles for himseli^ up to Elizabeth, who farmed for 
her own use the lands of one hundred and five parish 
churches in the diocese of Meath — the Church was 
covered with an universal leprosy of avarice and of re- 
volting profligacy, — disorders never checked by synod, 
nor reproved by bishop, because sanctioned by the ex- 
ample of the head of the Church. The transfer and 
plunder of ecclesiastical property were the only re- 
formation effected at the death of Elizabeth; for, with 
the exception of the plantation of a few English fami- 
lies, the perversion of fewer still Irish families, and the 
billeting of some clerical families on a people " brayed 
by famine, pestilence, and the sword", Ireland was, at 
the accession of James, universally Catholic. 

For not obeying the dumb voice of these corrupt 
Elizabethan pastors, the vengeance of Heaven fell upon 
the people of Ireland, not to the third and fourth only, 
but down to the present generation; "the whole his- 
tory of Ireland, from the period of the Eeformatiou 
down to the present day, affording'', says Mr, Palmer, 
" a terrible example of the retribution which grievous 
sins draw down upon the descendants of guilty". In 
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a country where " the Protestant interest", penal laws, 
and the sanction of the Most Holy Name had not been 
so often profanely identified, the man who would dare 
to use language like Mr. Palmer's would be cited be- 
fore the ecclesiastical tribunals. As he is a church, 
man, we propose for his meditation some examples of 
terrible retribution in the spiritual order: 1. " It may 
be observed in general of the Reformed communities 
in Switzerland, France, and the United Provinces, that 
they have too generally fallen away into the Socinian 
or Arian heresies".* 2. Also, " that infidelity became 
dreadfully prevalent among the Protestants of Ger- 
many and Denmark, in the course of the last and 
present centuries; the universities were full of it, the 
ministers of religion tainted with it, and the Lutheran 
fiuth seems under an eclipse, from whence we fervently 
pray that it may be delivered" f Weigh well these 
judgments, Mr. Palmer, taken fi*om your own works; 
and then pray, that of the small number which the 
Church of England is able to save from ^^ soul-killing" 
dissent or atheistic ignorance, the men may be as 
patient,! the women as chaste,| and all as temperate 
and as generously zealous, as the children of the Ca- 
tholic Church of Ireland* 

* Palme/8 Eoo. Hist, p. 245, t Ibid , 248. } Lord Morpeth. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 

RAMBLER, JANUART» 1858. 

ElizabeMs first Irish Parliament. 

In discussions on the re-settlement of Church property 
in Ireland, advocates of the Established Church fre- 
quently assert that this property was transferred to its 
present uses by an act of the Irish nation assembled 
in Parliament in the second year of Elizabeth, January 
12, 1559-60. The Irish Bishops, it is maintained, were 
present; and not only did not oppose the spoliation of 
the Catholic Church, but conformed very generally to 
the Anglican heresy. A settlement of this historical 
question can influence very slightly, we fear, the con- 
flicting claims of the rival Churches at the present day. 
If one hundred Irish legislators voted the establish- 
ment of Protestantism three hundred years ago, their 
votes cannot prove that the Irish Church has not been 
ever since an injustice unparalleled in the annals of 
nations, civilized or savage; if these legislators did not 
vote its establishment, if the Irish statutes of 1560 
never received their assent, Drs. Whately and Beres- 
ford would not, therefore, be more easily induced to 
resign their princely palaces and broad acres to the 
nation, much less to Archbishops Cullen and Dixon. 
If, then, we undertake to discuss the point, it is purely 
as a matter of history; and we shall the more carefully 
abstain from exaggeration or vituperation, as we think 
we have something important to communicate, not 
generally known to our readers. 

An act of parliament, old or new, is a very good 
thing when it falls in with our prejudices, and fills our 
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pockets with money; and Anglicans, therefore, very 
naturally cherish Elizabeth's first Irish Parliament as 
being the very keystone of their Church in that coimtry. 
But they can throw a veil over the proceedings of that 
Church when opposed to acts of Parliament They 
had no act of Parliament for their heresies introduced 
into the Irish Church by Edward the Sixth; their first 
bishops, Brown of Dublin, Staples of Meath, Bale of 
Ossory, and Casey of Limerick, took wives, not only 
against the canons of the Church, but also against an 
existing act of Parliament; Edward's heretical liturgy 
was introduced into a few Irish cathedrals in spite of 
all law both civil and ecclesiastical. All these inno- 
vations were brought about solely by the authority of 
a king's letter in council; nor has any Anglican writer 
ever attempted to assign any other sanction for them,* 
Elizabeth herself, before she ever summoned an Irish 
Parliament, commanded her English servants in Ireland 
to use her liturgy in their houses, and by her high 
prerogative exempted them fi-om impeachment for 
thus violating acts of Parliament and the laws of the 
Church ;f and even though she had pursued this line 
of conduct uniformly to the end, though she had never 
summoned an Irish Parliament at aU, but had robbed 
the Church by a letter in cotmcil or by royal procla- 
mation, we feel confident that her measures and her 
memory would have been just, as zealously defended 
by those who now plead her acts of Parliament And, 
for our own part, we think that the bolder would have 
been the better course; for her Parliament, such as it 
was, only added fi'aud to force, treachery to tyranny, 

• Dr. Manfs History of the Church of Ireland, vol. L pp. 188, 192. 

t Shirle/s Original Lettera, p. 90. These Letters, lately published (London, 
1851), confirm all that was generally believed of the uncanonical and purely secular 
me«ns adopted by Edward Yl. to suppress the Catholic religion in Ireland. 

22 
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It represented neither the nobility nor the commonalty 
nor the clergy of Ireland; the great majority of those 
who are said to have assisted at it never approved its 
enactments, or certainly never observed them; it was 
not an act of the Irish nation; and it left the Protes- 
tant clergy what, for the most part, they have been 
ever since, chaplains to a garrison of English adven- 
turers and landlords. Never, even for one honr during 
Elizabeth's reign, could they be called the clergy of 
the Irish people. Our adversaries themselves admit 
the truth of this assertion with regard to the last thirty 
years of her reign. In the following paper, therefore, 
we shall restrict ourselves to the first years, and show 
that it is equally true of them also. 

And first, let us speak of the House of Commons in 
this vaunted Irish Parliament, which is said to have 
voted for the establishment of Protestantism. Accord- 
ing to the published list,* it consisted of seventy-six 
members; twenty from ten counties, and fifty-six fix)m 
twenty-eight cities or boroughs. There was no county 
member for any part of Ulster or Connaught, though 
parts of both provinces had been represented in pre- 
ceding Parliaments. These provinces, comprising fully 
one-half of Ireland, had only six borough members; 
two from Carrickfergus, and two each from Galway 
and Athenry. Of the six counties of Munster, two 
only were represented, namely, Tipperary and Water- 
ford; and even in Leinster, four of the present counties, 
namely, the King's and Queen's Counties, Longford, 
and Wicklow, were not represented. Thus the county 
representation in this Parliament included little more 
than one-fourth of the island. Of the borough mem- 
bers the great majority were returned from places in 

* Trftcts relating to Ireland, toI. ii. p. 185. IriBh Archseologioal Sodety. 
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eight Leinster counties. Munster sent only sixteen 
members, from Cork, Waterford, limerick, Dungorvan, 
Youghal^ Fethard, Glonmel, and Einsale; while Lein- 
ster sent thirty.four members from seventeen boroughs 
or cities. Thus, of the whole representatives in the 
Commons, two4hirds were returned from a part only 
of the present province of Leinster. Will any one 
pretend that the votes of such a Parliament can with 
any propriety be considered the will of the Commons 
of Ireland ? 

Moreover, if it is true that these members consented 
to the establishment of the Protestant religion, it cani 
only have been in order that both themselves and their 
constituents might have the luxury of violating all the 
enactments which they are said to have made; for, 
according to these enactments, attendance at the Pro« 
testant worship was prescribed under penalty of fine, 
the Catholic worship was prohibited, and the oath of 
supremacy required as a qualification for al^ offices, 
both civil and religious. Now, in the first place, at- 
tendance at Protestant worship was simply an impos- 
sibility in all the counties, except half the counties of 
Louth, Meath, Dublin, and Kildare, beyond which the 
Irish language alone was understood.* The Pfotes-i 
tant Prayer book was not translated into that Ian*' 
guage-t The reformers, it is true, convicted them* 
selves of dishonesty oy dispensing in what they said 
was God's law; they sanctioned the translation of the 
Prayer book into Latin (an unknown tongue) for the 

* These half oonnties wen the English Pale m 1515. The Pale was beoomuig 
even more Irish Sn the course of Elizabeth's leign, if we maj believe English writers. 
Craik, first Protestant bishop of Kildare, complains that even in that diocese* 
** neither I can preach to the people, nor the people understand mV.— Shirley, 
Original Letterii eto^ p. 95. 

t Irish types were sent over in 1571 ; bnt the Irish Testament was not printed: 
until 1608. 

22 b 
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wae of those places in which the English was not under- 
stood; but even this self-convicted imposture was not 
carried into effect* If, then, the county members 
voted for this Protestant Prayer book, they voted for 
what they knew was at the time an impossibility for 
their constituents, and which continued so during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth. This argument does not 
apply with equal force to the boroughs, in some of 
which, especially in Leinster, the English language was 
understood; and the Protestant service, therefore, was 
possible, if the people wished to attend it That the}' 
had no such wish, however, is perfectly clear from the 
unexceptional evidence of the first reformers them« 
selves, who declaim against the blindness and obduracy 
of the Irish, with as much pathos and violence as the 
most accredited organs of English bigotry at the pre* 
sent day* Browu, Bishop of Dublin, complained that 
the Irish were as zealous for the Pa]|acy as the saints 
and martyrs ever were for the truth^f Cromwell's 
name was as odious to their ears as that of his too- 
famous namesake Oliver was to their descendants; and 
they gave an unequivocal testimony of their detesta- 
tion of his measures by preserving the Ghurch and 
monastic lands of three provinces for their lawful 
owners, notwithstanding Henry's confiscations and 
grants.} Bale of Ossory, another of those so-called 
reformers, who was sustained in Kilkenny during Ed* 
ward's reign by the trimming Ormondes and the influ* 

* Shirley has proved that the *' whole service of the Gommimion" had been tnm»- 
kted into Latin, by order of the Lord Deputy, In the year 1649 or 1650^ and that 
it waa his intention to have it speedily printed.— Original Letters, p. 47. But there 
if no proof that this intention was carried into effect. 

t Cos, Hibemia Anglicana, voL iv. pp. 246-267. 

( *' How many firere (iriar) bowses and others remajne using the old Papiste 
iortr . Antwer.'^**ASi Moonster, in effect^ Thomond, Coimaght, and Ulster^,— 
Sute FapMTSb 1648, Append. Shirley, p. 22. 
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ence of government, was hunted from the city as soon 
as Edward's death was known. The old canons of St^ 
Canice purified the cathedral, ^' flung up their caps to 
the bat^ements of the great temple" in the exuberance 
of their joy, and issuing in procession from its portals, 
cheered the hearts of the citizens in the thronged 
streets with the Catholic melody, ^^ Sancta Maria, ora 
pro nobis".* Staples, first Protestant Bishop of Meath, 
strikes the key*note of that lugubrious howl which his 
brethren have sustained during three centuries against 
the martyr-fidelity of the Irish Catholics: ** A beneficed 
man of mine own promotion", he writes, ^^ came unto 
me weeping, and desired me that he might declare his 
mind unto me without my displeasure. I said I was 
well content * My lord', said he, * before ye went last 
to Dublin you were the best-beloved man in your 
diocese that ever came into it, and now you are the 
worst beloved that ever came here'. I asked, why. 
' Why*, said he, * for ye have taken open part* with the 
state, that false heretic, and preached againt the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, and deny Saints, and will make us 
worse than Jews: if the country wiste (knew) how, 
they would eat you j you have', he said, *more curses 
than ye have hairs of your head; and I advise you, for 
Christ's sake, not to preach at Navan, as I hear you 
will do'^.f This letter was written before Christmas 
in the year 1548. K Staples did preach at Navan, it 

« Bale's Vocation. '* They rang all the bells in the cathedral, minster, and pariah 
churches; they flung up their caps to the battlements of the great temple, with 
smillngs and langhings most dissolutely; they brought out their copes, candlesticks^ 
holy water stocks, crosses, and censers ; they mustered forth in general procesnoD, 
most gorgeously, all the town oyer, with 'Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis*, and the 
rest of the Latin Litany. They chattered it, they chaunted it with great noise and 
devotion ; they banqueted all the day after, for that they were delivered from the 
grace of Godto a warm sun". — Mant, it p. 288. 

t Shirley, Oiiginal Letters, p. 24. 
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was his first and last Protestant sermon* To the day 
of his death he had more curses from his flock than 
hairs on his head. The national hostility to the Re- 
formed doctrines had in no degree been mitigated. 
The Lord Deputy, September 27, 1550, "never saw the 
land so far out of good order; for there is this three 
years no kind of divine service, neither Communion 
nor yet other service; having but one sermon made in 
that time, which the Bishop of Meath made, who had 
so little reverence at that time, as he had no great haste 
eftsmes to preach therf.* From numerous other evi- 
dences, too copious to be cited here, it is manifest that 
through the whole of Edward's reign the Anglo -Irish 
spumed the Reformation, and with no exception. If, 
therefore, a great change had not taken place, their 
representatives from the twenty-eight boroughs in the 
Parliament of 1560, must have known that in voting 
the abolition of the Catholic worship they were acting 
against the will of their constituents. But there is no 
evidence of any such change; rather there is abundant 
evidence of the contrary; and we shall see that the re- 
formation effected by Elizabeth was that of Robespierre 
and Marat, — ^the suppression of all public worship in 
some parts of Ireland. 

We have said that the three principal enactments of 
the Parliament of 1560 concerned the oath of supre- 
macy, attendance at Protestant service, and the aboli- 
tion of the Catholic worship. We will speak of each 
of these in turn; and first with regard to the oath of 
supremacy. So far from complying with this leading 
point of the reformed enactments, the boroughs con- 
tinned during the whole reign of Elizabeth to retain 
the old Catholic oath; it alone, and no other, was ad- 

* Shirley, Original Letters, p. 41. 
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ministered to their civic officers. And it must be 
remembered that that oath was not a mere profession 
of civil allegiance; it was also a profession of the 
Catholic faith, and renounced and execrated all heresies 
and schisms contrary to that faith. We do not deny 
but that now and then some slippery aspirant for cor- 
porate honours may not have paid his court to the 
crown by taking the oath of supremacy against his 
conscience; but we repeat what was asserted at the 
time, without contradiction, by Catholic writers,* and 
what the boroughs themselves asserted when James the 
First required the same oath, namely, that during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth the oath of civic officers was 
the old Catholic oath that had been in use before the 
reign of Henry the £ighth. The truth is, that Eliza- 
beth more than once checked the imprudence of some 
of her over zealous officers when they wished to enforce 
the new oath;f for all the boroughs and cities, without 
exception, were loyal to her t^one, against the old, 
or, as they were called, the ^^wylde** Irish, and she 
could not afford to drive them to desperation, and was 
compelled therefore, for the time, to be satisfied. 

The enactment which enjoined attendance on the 
Protestant service met with no better fiite than that 
which concerned the oath of supremacy. From the 
temper of the public mind in religious matterei, as 
shown already, during the reign of Edward the Sixth; 
from the bitter complaints of the English governors 
against the Irish bishops, as ^'blynd and obstinate 
bishops", for not introducing the English Prayer book, 
— it is antecedently in the highest degree improbable 

* Peter Lomberd, Arohbiihop of Armagh, Coiiiment«ritii de Regno Hibemiai, p. 
286. This work was composed about the year 1601, though not pnblished till 
many jears later. OSnUiyan, HistoriiB Catholios Compendimn, p. 281, Dublin, 
1850L t Cambrensis Evems, toL i. p. 82, note. 
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that the Parliament of 1560 could at once work so 
great a miracle as to draw the people to the Protestant 
service. Were there no evidence on the point at all, 
it might still be safely assumed that they would not go 
to such a service unless the law were strictly enforced. 
This could not be without the machinery of an ecclesias^ 
tical conmiission. No such commission was appointed 
until May 23, 1561, and even then for the county of 
Westmeath alone. In the December of the following 
year a second coumiission was appointed for the pro- 
vince of Armagh, including the diocese of Meath; and 
in October, 1564, it was extended to the whole king- 
dom.^ These commissions were signal and miserable 
failures, as the commissioners themselves admit; there 
is not the least evidence that even a serious attempt 
was made to enforce them, except in parts of the three 
dioceses of Armagh, Meath, and Dublin. In July, 1565, 
" instructions" were drawn up for Sir Henry Sydney, 
ordering him to report on the state of religion. Two 
draughts of these instructions are extant. Both di- 
rected him to inquire into the state of the clergy of 
the r^alm in general; both refer to the ecclesiastical 
commission lately issued, and give orders about it, but 
of a very diflFerent kind. The first draught states that 
within the English Pale, both in private places and in 
the churches, the Catholic worship was exercised; and 
it peremptorily prohibits such toleration in future. 
The second draught, corrected by Cecil's hand, is by no 
means so confident; it leaves the execution of the com- 
mission entirely to Sydney's discretion.! A report 
was presented the following year, April 15, 1566, in 
which Sydney and the three reforming bishops virtually 

♦ Liber Hiberniffi, vol i. part 2, pp. 181, 182. 
t Shirley, pp. 206, 209, 211, 2ia 
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confess that they know nothing of any dioceses except 
Meath, Dublin, and Armagh, for that " with the resi- 
due order cannot yet so well be taken, until the coun- 
tree be first brought into more civil and dutiful obe- 
dience".* Now this civil obedience, which was an 
indispensable preliminary to the Church Reformation, 
was not attempted till four or five years later; that is, 
imtil the appointment of English presidents for the pro- 
vinces of Munster and Connaught. Moreover, they 
confess that even " within the three said dioceses the 
work goeth slowly forward, by reason of the former 
errors and superstitions inveterated and leavened in the 
peoples hartes^. This is merely a repetition of the re- 
port presented by the commissioners of 1562, who 
stated that the people were " unwilling to be taughtf' 
the Reformation, and ordered the judges not to meddle 
with "the simple multitude", but to punish a "few 
boasting massmen" in every shire of the Pale. As for 
the Reformation beyond the Pale, " the bishops", they 
add, " be all Irish; we need say no more";f that is, they 
were not Protestant Reformers. 

But we may go still further, and justly question the 
truth of the report that the Reformation was making 
any real progress even in these three dioceses of 
Armagh, Dublin, and Meath. It is true, indeed, that 
the official report says so; but then the bishops of 
these dioceses signed the report,J and of course they 
would give a good account to the queen of their own 
proceedings. This testimony, however, will appear 
still more suspicious when we examine more closely 
who these bishops were. On the repeated evidence of 
two of them, we know that the third, Curwen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was " an unprofitable old workman";§ 

♦ Shirley, p. 233. t Ibid., p. UO. t Ibid., p. 237. § Ibid., p. 201. 
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that he hardly ever preached the reformed doctrines;* 
that he frequently did not require the oath of supre- 
macy from the cler^ whom he promoted to bene- 
fices;! that he and all his canons of St. Patrick, who 
were also parochial clergy, J "were old bottles, and 
could not hold this new wine" of the Reformation, 
" dumb dogs, neither teaching nor feeding save them- 
selves^ § that he never exacted conformity from many 
of those canons, who retained their places to their 
death; II and that, in fine, Sydney deemed it absurd to 
think of reforming the rest of the land so long as the 
city of Dublin itself remained unreformed, under the 
government of such a bishop. When he was removed 
at his own request to the see of Oxford, in 1567, and 
the Archbishop of Armagh had been brought to Dublin, 
then only do we find the Lord Deputy Sydney closing 
one of his letters with the significant words, "now 
comes the hour for reforming the Church'';^ the hour 
that has been coming for three hundred years, and in 
expectation of which English governors keep Ireland 
still in agony. From the new Bishop of Oxford's let- 
ters it is, in fact, evident that he troubled himself very 
little about matters of doctrine; he never says one 
word about them, except inasmuch a« they were the 

^Shirley.pp. 275,162,186. 

t " He placeth in sufficient livings those that he never saw, nor never come there 
open enendei'. Loftas to Sir William Cecil ; Shirley, p. 276. 

} Shirley, p. 162: "The prohenda be paroch churches, having core of souls**. 
Their chnrchea were aU -within five miles of Dublin. Ihid^ p. 268. 

§ Shirley, p. 162. 

II The eodeeiastical commissioners, appmted in 1662, requested the Lords of the 
Privy Council, March 16, 1568-4, to devise some plan "how the prebenders that 
will not be conformable may be, without wron^^ by law compelled''. Shirley, p. 
141. They suggested a special commission to visit both St. Patrick's and CSirist 
Chuzch, but obtained neither. For, in 1565, Cecil writes, " I am sony to hear no 
good done in the survey of St. Patrick's, which now serveth for lurking Papists*'. 
Ibid., p. 160. Y Shirley, p. 29i. 
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royal will;* his sole petition is for a pension, or a 
bishopric equal in revenue to that of Dublin, which 
would support his family and enable him to keep as 
good a table as before. So much, then, for the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin. We come next to the 
Archbishop of Armagh. All accounts agree in repre- 
senting Loftus as having been zealous for the Refor- 
mation from the time of his promotion to the see of 
Armagh in 1562 to his removal to Dublin in 1567. 
But what progress could he make in the former 
diocese, whilst feur the greater part of it was under the 
dominion of John O'Neil, who, for a large portion of 
the time, had with him liie true Catholic Primate of 
Ireland ?f Loffcus himself expressly acknowledges his 
failure. He petitioned to be removed from Armagh, 
^^ because it was neither worth anything to him, nor 
VH18 he able to do any good in itj as it altogether lay 
among the Irish"; a fact of which he does not appear 
to have made the discovery until John O'Neil deprived 
him of the little reverence which he had previously 
received. There yet remains to be considered the 
diocese of Meath. In this diocese resided most of the 
lords of the Pale, who, as we shall presently see, ad- 
hered to the old religion. They were sustained also in 
their fidelity by the example of their bishop, Walsh, 
who had been present in the Parliament of 1560, but 
certainly did not vote for the Reformation, and who 

* See his Letter* in Shirley, pp. 148, 147, eta, etc. They breathe Texy little 
indeed of the spirit of a Christian reformer. He prided himself on being a faithful 
servant of the orown ; and, singular enough in a bishop^ reminds Queen Elizabeth of 
his fidelity to Queen Mary. Loftus, Archbishop of Armagh, gives a bad character 
of him. ** In open judgment [he was Lord Chancellor], loth I am to say it, and I 
say it not but constrainedly,— in open judgment he will swear terribly, and that 
not once nor twice*'. Shirley, p. 275. 

t Primate Creagh, whose interesting ezammation, taken in the Tower of L-^ndon, 
has been published, for the first time, in Shirley's " Original Letter8^ 
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a few months afterwards was deprived of his see for 
preaching against the Book of Common Prayer, On 
the 13th of July, 1565, he was committed to the Castle 
of Dublin by Loftus : " he refused the oath, and to 
answer such articles as we required of him; and besides 
that, ever since the last Parliament he had manifestly 
contemned and openly showed himself to be a misliker 
of all the queen's majesty's proceedings; he openly 
protested before all the people the same day he was 
before us, that he would never communicate or be pre- 
sent (by his will) where the service should be minis- 
tered, for it was against his conscience, and (as he 
thought) against God's word; he is one of great credit 
among his countrymen, and upon whoni^ as touching 
causes of religion^ they wholly depend^* Brady, the in- 
truded Protestant bishop, who had not been appointed, 
however, until the see had been (professedly) vacant 
for two years and a half, confesses that the people imi- 
tated this example. In a letter dated March 14, 1563-4, 
he protests that he would rather be a stipendiary priest 
in England than Bishop of Meath in Ireland; tibat the 
lawyers were the sworn enemies of the truth, and the 
ruin of the country by not executing the laws; that 
the clergy were stubborn and ignorantly blind; that 
he had little hopes of their conforming; that the simple 
multitude were " hardly to be won"; and that, though 
some of them, especially at his native place, Dunboyne, 
were "greedy hearers", his success had as yet only 
amounted to a hope "that they will be unfainedly 
won" t Two years later. May 16, 1565, his hopes are 
disappearing; "things are rather worse than other- 
wise, and without speedy redress the whole body will 
be so sick, that it shall with difficulty recover, so fro- 

* Shirley, p. 220. t Ih'ul, p. 135. 
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wardly be men disposed here". He was able to hold 
his ground solely by keeping an open house and a 
good table; " for these people", he says, " will have the 
one or the other; I mean, they will either eat my meat 
and drink or else myself \* So critical was his position, 
that in 1566 he excuses himself on prudential grounds 
for not having executed the ecclesiastical commission 
as zealously as his colleague Loftus expected.f Down 
to this period, August 19, 1566, these two men were 
the only persons " willing to reform the clergy, or able 
to teach any wholesome (Protestant) doctrine^.J 

Thus, on the evidence of the reformers themselves, 
on the same evidence by which we know that the Re. 
formation was attempted in Ireland, we know that it 
was fipom the commencement a total failure, even in 
the towns and among the Anglo-Irish of the Pale, and 
in those three dioceses in which alone it could be said 
to have been attempted. We acknowledge, indeed, 
that in the first five years of Elizabeth's reign some of 
the Anglo-Irish frequented the Protestant churches, 
but it was in ignorance of the change of religion, and 
with all the usual externals of Catholic faith, Catholic 
crosses, Catholic rosaries, Catholic litanies and images;§ 
but as soon as they learnt that it was unlawful, they 
universally refused to go any longer; or some went to 
church for mere sport, or at least made sport when 
they were compelled to go.|| With these facts before 

* Shirley, p^ 189. Is not this the same system of prosel jtism which has been 
attempted during these few years past in the west and south of Ireland? 

t Ibid., p. 272. " If be say, I have drawn backward ; I only say again, he 
(Loftus) hath drawn too fast forward, as the circumstances shall well declare". 
Meath was becoming too hot, even for a hospUahle Parliament bishop^ after Walsh's 
banishment. X Ihid., p. 265. 

§ Peter Lombard, Comment, de Regno Hibem. p. 282. 

II Sometimes they put their fingers in their ears, and raised a general shout in the 
church. See OSulliyan, Hist. Cat. Comp., p. 135. 
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him, Sussex early foresaw the impossibility of reform- 
ing Ireland except by penal laws. " The people with^ 
out discipline, utterly void of religion (Protestant), 
come to divine service as to a May game. The minis- 
ters, for dishability and greediness, be had in contempt; 
and the wise fear more the impiety of the licentious 
professors than the superstition of the erroneous 
Papists. These matters be so far come, as they be not, 
I think, to be helped by private commissions, but 
rather by Parliament, wherein limits in religion and 
discipline may be appointed, with such severe orders 
for the punishment of the breakers thereof, as men 
may fear to go beyond or come short. God hold His 
hand over us, that our licentious disorders and lack of 
religious hearts do not bring in the mean time His 
wrath and revenge upon us!" (July 22, 1562.*) This 
is not the report of a man who saw, as Protestants 
pretend, the churches crowded with people during the 
first years of Elizabeth. The Pope's nuncio, who was 
then residing at Limerick, intimates, it is true, that in 
some parts of Leinster some persons stood in need of 
the extraordinary faculties which he had received from 
the Pope; and as they could not come to him in per- 
son, he delegated his jurisdiction, in December, 1563, 
to Father Newman, who was residing in Leinster. 
But in that delegation there is not the least confirma- 
tion of the assertion so confidently reported by some 
writers, that there had been in Leinster a considerable 
secession from the Catholic Church.f 

With this evidence of the state of Ireland, both be- 
fore and immediately after the first Parliament of 

* Slilrley, p. 117. It is strange to find this Lord Deputy, who had held the Par 
liament of 1560, now calling for another. 

t The Pope*8 nuncio, Dayid Wolf, arrived in Ireland in August, 1560, and resided 
there, especially at his native city. Limerick, until his death. Shirley, p. 171* 
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Elizabeth, regarding two of the most practical and pro- 
minent features of the new religion, namely, the oath 
of supremacy and attendance at Protestant worship, it 
is hard to believe that the Commons of that Parlia- 
ment, representing the wishes of their constituents, had 
voted for the proscription of the ancient faith. It'is 
hard to believe that in one session, almost without ad- 
joumm^it and without debate,* members from diffe- 
rent parts of Ireland, who had never availed themselves 
even of the enactments of Henry the Eighth, the most 
tempting to human cupidity, would now unanimously 
vote, without one word of remonstrance, the suppres- 
sion of the ancient worship; a measure which, unlike 
the oath of supremacy, affected all their constituents 
alike, from the richest citizen to the meanest beggar. 
There are records of the debates of preceding and foL 
lowing Parliaments, but none of this; and there is an 
old tradition that the great majority of this Parliament 
were opposed to these enactments; that by the artifice 
of iJie Speaker, Richard Stamhurst of Corduff, a clan- 
destine session was managed, in which a few only were 
present who were known to be favourable to the re- 
form; that the others, on discovering the cheat next 
day, vehemently protested, and were not pacified until 
they had received a solenm assurance that the enact- 
ments would never be enforced.f That Elizabeth's 
Irish advisers were capable of such a manoeuvre, no 
man can doubt; that they really contrived it is exceed- 
ingly probable, both from the prevalence of the tradi- 

* The Parliament was held on the 12th of January, acoordmg to Liber. Hibemifio^ 
vol. iL part 6, p. 10 ; but on the 11th of that month, according to the record above 
refezred to (Tracts relating to Ireland, toI. ii. p. IS5), it was prorogaed to Febroaiy 
Ist, and dissolved on same day. 

t See some of the authorities for this tradition, dted m CConnell's Memour of 
Ireland, p. HI. 
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tion even in her own reign, and from its being con- 
iidently cited before James the First by the Irish 
delegates* as a plea against his persecution, as well as 
from there having been no attempt in either of her 
subsequent Parliaments either to pass new penal sta- 
tutes, or to exact the oath of supremacy from the 
members. 

In one point alone do the statutes of 1560 appear to 
have been invariably executed; that is, in the prohibi- 
tion of public Catholic worship wherever and whenever 
the government believed it safe to enforce such a pro- 
hibition, f This was within their power; for it is far 
easier to destroy than to build up. The parish churches J 
in the towns and in the country of the Pale were gra- 
dually closed. As in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
there was no public divine service, the churches fell to 
ruin, and in a few years, according to the unvarying 
reports of lord deputies, roofless and desecrated 
churches saddened the eye in all quarters of the Pale, 
even in those which had escaped the ravages of war, 
but not the zeal of the reformers. It was a great 
triumph to the Evil One to suppress the Christian 
sacrifice; a triumph, as an Irish preacher of the day 
pathetically laments, which converted many churches 
of God into haunts of prostitutes and robbers. When 
the towns of Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, etc., etc., rose 
at the death of Elizabeth and opened the churches for 

* Analecta Sacra, by David Rothe, Bishop of Ossory, p. 481. He lived near 
enough to the time to attest the prevalence of the tradition. 

t In the English town of Gajway, however, public Mass was not suppressed until 
the year 1569. 

X Under the short administration of the famous Earl of Essex, Mass was allowed 
in chapels (sacellis), but never in public churches. Lombard, Comment, de B. 
Hibem., p. 413. The Anglo-Irish civic and military officers accompanied the 
English governors to the church doors, and "then run**, says an English eye-witness, 
"like wild cats". Hardiman*8 lar Connaught, p. 395. 
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Catholic worship, such of them as had survived the 
decay of those dreary forty years of her reign were 
found to be loathsome dens of filth.* 

Such IS a true account of the Reformation effected 
by Elizabeth in her Irish dominions; and it sufficiently 
demonstrates the falsehood of the received Protestant 
account of the vote of the Irish Parliament by which 
it professes to have been established. Had her first 
Parliament really been so obsequious as is pretended, 
she would not have evinced so marked a repugnance 
to summon another.f Neither would such care have 
been taken to pack her second Parliament, a,d. 1569, 
The Catholic members in that Parliament complained 
that, some persons had been returned to the house for 
places not incorporated, that in others mayors and 
sherifb had returned themselves, and for others non- 
residents had been returned, contrary to law. After 
four days* warm debate, the matter was referred to the 
judges, who decided in favour of the Catholics on the 
first two points, and ruled on the third that the re- 
turning officers had subjected themselves to penalty, 
but that the non-residents could take their seats4 

On a future occasion we may examine what was the 
conduct of the lords spiritual and temporal in that 
same Parliament of 1560, since it has been said of these 
too that they voted in favour of the Reformation* 

* The writer pabUahed in Duffy's CcOhoUc Magazine a maniuoript acconnt, hj 
A oontemporaxy, of the rising of the Catholic towns, espeeiaUj Waterford, after 
Elizabeth's death. It gives a good key to the feelings of the Anglo-Irish during 
her reign. See Dnff^s Catholic Magaxine for November and December, 184$. 

t Hardiman's Statute of Kilkenny, Intiodoction, p. xrl. 

t Coz, Hibemia Anglicana, i. p. 829. 
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RAMBLER, FSBRUART, IdSa. 

In out last number we spoke of the House of Com- 
mon&i in the Irish Parliament of 1560; we must now 
speak of the Lords. There were twenty-three tem- 
poral lords in it; and if they apostatised, it is strange 
that the Catholic historians of Elizabeth's reign never 
accuse them of that crime. That a few of them tem- 
porised, " played with the two-handed sword**, as it was 
(expressed, is admitted and fiercely denounced by 
Philip O'Sullivan and other Catholic writers; but the 
concurring testimony of Catholics and Protestants, 
from Usher and Ware to Cox and Leland, absolves 
them from the crime of apostasy. In the very be^- 
ning of the Parliament, the temper of the majority of 
both Lords and Commons was so threatening that the 
iq[ueen speedily dissolved them;* and the subsequent 
Conduct of the Lords proves that they either never 
assented to the enactments of that Parliament, or that, 
if they did, at least they resisted their enforcement 
Nearly one-half of them were lords of the Pale, or of 
its immediate vicinity. These were Gerald Earl of 
Kildare,f Preston Lord Gormanstoun, Roland Eustace 
jLord Baltinglass, Richard Nugent Lord Delvin, James 
Fleming Lord Slane, Christopher Plunket Lord Killeen J 
Christopher St. Lawrence Lord Howth, Patrick Bam- 
well Lord Trimleston, Christopher Plunket Lord Dun^ 
sany, Edmund Butler Lord Dunboyne, and Thomas 
Plunket Lord Louth. Some of these families, as every 
Irish reader knows, are still Catholic; many more 

♦ Ware's Annals. 

t This was the person who recovered the family hononrs forfeited in the reign of 
Hemy VIIL He was saved from the fate of his nncles and hrother by Leverons, 
afterwards BiBhop of Eildare. That this earl was an object of sospicion and tenor 
to the refonners of 1560^ is exceedingly probable, from what we find in Cox, vol L 
p. 615 ; 0*Snllivao, fiOst. Cath., p. 292. 
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were Catholic until the middle of the last century;* 
all were Catholic for at least a hundred years after the 
Reformation; and during Elizabeth's reign, with the 
exception of Lord Baltinglass, all were loyal to her crown 
in the greatest dangers and under the most trying in- 
centives to rebellion^ The fidelity of their immediate 
descendants both to the English crown and to the Ca« 
tholic Church is admitted in the amplest form by Arch, 
bishop Usher,f and their own fidelity to the Church is 
attested by another Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, 
in a report presented to Queen Elizabeth, May 17, 1565, 
on the state of all the parishes in the English Pale. 

" Immediately upon my arriyal here", he says, <* after I de- 
parted fiom your Highness, I called together as many of the com- 
znissioners as conveniently I could, and by their advice determined 
to inquire by the oath and verdict of certain juries chosen out of 
all the several parishes within the English Pale, and present all 
manner of disorders and offences committed agsdnst your majesty's 
laws and injunctions that concerned causes ecclesiastical; and 
upon return of their verdicts we found many and great offences 
committed against your majesty's laws and proceedings ; all which 
we are about presently to reform with such diligence and speed ad 
by any lawful means we may. But among all their presentments, 
they brought nothing against the nobiUty and chief gentlemeni 
which yet have cpntenmed your majesty's most godly laws more 
manifestly than any of the rest ; and therefore we determined to 
call them before us and to minister unto them certain articles, 
unto which we required the nobility to answer upon their honours 
and duty to your majesty without oath ; the rest of the gentlemen 
answered upon their oaths. And when they brought unto us 
their several answers, we found, by their own confessions, that 
the most part of them had coniinnaUyy once the last Parliamenti 
frequented the Mass, and other service and ceremonies inhibited 
by your majesty's laws and injunctions, and that very few of them 

* The names of most of them are found among the nnfortimate adherents of 
James II. 
t See authorities olted in O^SnUiyao, Hist. Cath., p. 841 
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ever received the holy commumon, or used such kind of public 
prayer and service as is presently established by law. Where- 
upon I was once in mind (for that they be so linked together in 
fiiendship and alliance one with another, that we shall never be^ 
able to correct them by the ordinary course of the statute) to raise 
iipon every one of them, according to the quality of their several 
offences, a good round fine and sum of money to be paid to your 
majesty's use, and to bind them in sure bonds and recognizancea 
ever hereafter dutifiiUy to observe your majesty^s most godly laws 
and'injunclions* But for that they be the nobility and chief 
gentlemen of the English Pale, and the greatest number too, I 
thought fit not to deal any farther with them, imtil your majesty's 
pleasure was therein specially known, which I humbly crave with 
as much expedition as conveniently may be. And verily, in 
inine opinion, if they were once brought to some good order and 
diitiM obedience to your majesty's laws, and indeed somewhat 
sharply dealt withal now,* it should be no small furtherance to 
your majesty's proceedings, and their example should be a great 
cause to bring the rest and meaner sort to a godly reformatioa''. 

This report has been given at length, becanse nothing 
but tlie words of their own authorities will be admitted 
by many Protestants against the audacious assertions 
of Dr. Mant and others, that the Irish generally ad» 
Jiered to the established worship during the first years 
of Elizabeth's reign. This report, on the contrary, 
proves that down to the year 1565 very few of the 
noblemen or gentlemen of the Pale had ever received 
the Prptestant communion or attended any Protestant 
service, and that generally they attended Mass. In 
truth, the statutes of 1560 were on this matter, as well 
as some others, as much a dead letter, even in the Pale, 
as the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1850. Does not this 
fact confirm the tradition already mentioned, that the 
Statutes of .1560 were passed clandestinely through 

" >*. Thift is the trae Bplrit of bis olass in Ireland: thcfre never yet was an oppreBsive 
moasore of which the majority of the established clergy were not either th^ authors, 
or abettors. 
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Parliament? or axe we to admit, would a jury of peiers 
admit; that their Irish brethren who had honour 
enough to plead guilty at their peril to the non-obser- 
vance of statutes, could have had so little honour as to 
vote, in so solemn a matter as religion, for the. enact, 
ment of those same statutes wMdlL their subsequent 
conduct proves they had not the least intention of ob« 
serving? At any rate, it is quite clear that the lords 
of the Pale, who were one-half of the temporal lords 
in the Parliament of 1560, were as much opposed to 
the Reformation as the mass of the people* Let us 
next inquire how it was with other lords, not of the.Pale# 
With regard to ten of them, lords of English descent, 
they ruled with sovereign sway in three provinces of 
the island; and it might be at once assumed, therefore; 
that they were not less faithful to the old creed than 
their brethren of the Pale, unless indeed there be'clear 
proo& to the contrary, unless we find them enforcing 
in their territories the new statutes. Now, from evi? 
dence already piroduced it is manifest that they did not 
enforce these statutes; for beyond the three dioceses 
of Armagh, Dublin, and Meath, the Reformation had 
made no progress whatever down t9 the yeai* 1565« 
Readers acquainted with even the ordin$iry accounts 
of Elizabeth's reign will at Qnce recognize among these 
ten Anglo-Irish lords many whose liames have beeif 
indelibly, and for their temporal interests fatally, iden« 
tified with the Catholic faith. They were Thomas 
Earl of Ormonde, Gerald Earl of Desmond, Richard 
jEarl of Clantickard, Jumes Barry Lord Buttevunt^ 
Maurice Roche Lprd Fermoy, Richard Butler Lor4 
Mountgarret, Thomas Fitzm^iurice Jjoii Li;xn»w, John 
Power Jiprd Curr^ghmore, Birmingham Lord Athenry, 
and Courcy Lord Kinsale. 
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Thomas Earl of Ormonde, commonly called ** Black 
Tom", was nominally a Protestant, but he died a 
Catholic in 1614.* He was Elizabeth's right arm in 
the south of Ireland in political matters. Of his zeal 
for the Reformation in the first years of her reign, we 
may judge from the fact that all his own brothers 
were up in rebellion after the excommunication pro- 
nounced by Pius the Fifth in 1569 ;f and that though 
his power was regal in the greater part of the arch- 
diocese of Gashel, she did not (as we shall see) attempt 
to appoint an archbishop there until nine years after 
her accession. Even in Kilkenny, the seat of the 
Ormondes, the Catholic Bishop Thonory held posses- 
sion of his see until his death in 1567, though the go- 
vemment did not of course recognize him as bishop. 
Gerald Earl of Desmond, the last unfortunate earl of 
that title, lost his 500,000 acres by his armed resistance 
to the Keformation. In the earUer part of Elizabeth's 
reign he promised in one of his submissions to advance 
the religion established by law, of which, however, he 
confesses he knew nothing; J but there is no proof that 
he ever endeavoured to fulfil this promise. On the 
contraxy, there are numerous proofs of the jealousy 
with which the government always regarded him, and 
which the event justified. If he cannot claim the 
honours of consistent adherence to the Catholic faith, 
he certainly cannot at any period of his life be claimed 
as a sincere advocate of the Reformation. If he had 
voted for it or shown any zeal for it in the Parliament 
of 1560, his mind changed so rapidly that two years 
later the government thought it necessary to exact 
from him, in his hour of need, a promise to comply 

* O^SaUivan, Hut. Oath., 290. f Cox, Hibemia Anglioana, vol L, p. 83a 
% Hardiman*s Statute of Kilkemij, p. 90) Shirley's Original LeUen, p. 116. 
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"writh it Richard Earl of Clanrickard never directly 
or indirectly conformed to the established creed, Nonfe 
of his successors for a hundred and fifty years after the 
Reformation conformed; his name appears in no com. 
mission for advancing it; when his sons were burning 
the church of Athenry in which a Protestant minister 
had been established, some persons remonstrated with 
•them because their mother was buried in the churct 
**If, they answered, *^she were alive, we would 
rather bum her and the church together^ than that any 
EnglisAi church should fortify there**.* Richard, their 
father, was imprisoned twice by the English at two 
critical periods of the religious wars; first in 1572, and 
again in 1576, from which time he was kept in prison 
either in Dublin or London, until he was allowed to go 
home to die in 1582.t Of tiie other Anglo-Irish lords, 
as being less influential, not so much is known, Lordjs 
Einsale and Courcy make no figure in histoiy* Buu 
mingham Lord Athenry should perhaps be regarded 
as a lord of the Pale, his great castle of Carberry being 
on the borders; his religion was, therefore, probably 
that of his brother lords of the Pale* The fiutnily of 
Barry Lord Buttevant were faithful to Elizabeth, but 
Catholic; Lords Fermoy, Mountgarret, and lixnaw 
were in the Catholic army under Hugh O'il^eil, nor is 
there any proof of the zeal of any of their predecessors 
for the reformed faith4 

- * Cos, yoL L, p. 836. t O^SuUItui, p. 97, wtte, 

- t See a list of the Catholic aaharents of Elizabeth in O'SuUlyaxi, p. 141. <* Th^ 
.pziaces and lords of Ireland were split into two great and powerful factions, the one 
Engliflh and Bo^niliBt, the other Irish and Catholic (i, e. insorgent). All those of 
English descent, for the most part, ranged themselves under the standard of heresy, 
though they were Catholics, preferring^ like heathens, the canseofthat nation fin>m 
which they sprung, to the Catholic religion which they love and venerate"* *''0f 
those lords who assisted the heretics, three or four were heretics, but against theii^ 
conscience, and merely as time servers (std scienter errantes et temporibus 8ermnte$) ^ 
all the others were practical Catholics*, p. 148, 
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In closing this brief notice of the Anglb-liish lords 
present in the Parliament of 1560, we beg the reader 
to observe that we do not deny but that some two or 
three of them were professing Protestants; and that 
many of them consented to receive from Elizabeth 
grants of Church property. Many, especially of the 
lords of the Pale, had received portions of that property 
J[>efore Mary's accession, and had their titles to it con^- 
jBrmed by her Parliament,* This willingness, however, 
to share the spoils of the Chnrch cannot be considered 
as a profession of. Protestantism, for it had been prac* 
tised only too extensively in Ireland eyen before , 
the Ileformation« What we assert, and assert mth 
confidence, is this, that among all the lords who were 
present in that parliament, there cannot be found more 
than two or three who ever gave any practical adhesion 
to the xloctrines of Protestantism, or any proof that 
they had even voted for the enactments of 1560; while 
the Catholicity of the great majority of them is estab* 
lished by incontestable proof, f 

Moreover, it must be remembered that these twenty* 
three lords were* not a full representation even of the 
titled nobility of Ireland, much less of all the native 
Irish priQces, Several of the latter who had accepted 
titles from Henry the £ighth, and some Anglo-Irish 
(the Burkes of North Connaught, for instance), whose 
possessions were very extensive, were not present in 
this Parliament The only two native Irish lords pre- 
iaent were O'Brien Earl of Thomond, and Fitzpatrick, 
Lord of Upper Ossory, The former gave no proof of 

* O'SnUivaxi, pw 85, note. 

t Se0» for iiMtuioa^ the testimony of Cox, HibemU Anglioana, u\ p. 76; and the 
Gatholio families cited there ^ who had signalized their loyalty mall former rebel- 
lion^. Among these Catholics in 1641 (the period referred to) was Valerian 
Wesley, lineal ancestor of the Puke of Wellington* Borlase's Irish HebeUuw, p. i% 
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his Pfotestantism until the year 1572, but was rather 
iconsidered down to that date as a champion of the old 
faith.* So little did most of the Irish chieftains, esp©. 
ciaUy of the norlii, dream of giving their adhesion to 
the enactments of 1560, that we find the Catholic Prii 
mate of Ireland, Kichard Greagh, after escaping from 
the Tower of London, preaching in his ca^edral of 
Armagh to the O'l^eils and O'Donnells in 1566, and 
receiving from them the assurance that it would not 
be their fault if he did not continue to enjoy his dig- 
nity as securely as any of his Catholic predecessor&f 
. Indeed, Elizabeth's power in the county of Down, the 
most English part of the north, appears from the fol« 
lowing letter of Loftus, Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh, to Sir William Cecil:— "May 16, 1565. It 
may like your honour to be advertised, that though it 
pleased the queen's majestic to bestow the bishopric of 
Down on the bearer James M*Caughwell, yet he cannot 
enjoy the same, by reason that Shane O'Neil's brother 
presently possesseth that bishopric by color of a grant 
thereof procured from Rome (as we are credibly in- 
formed), for which cause the said Cawell dareth not 
travel to Down for fear of bodily harm". J 

So much, then, for the temporal peers who assisted 
at the Parliament of 1660. Let us turn now to the 
spiritual peers who were present. According to the 
publijshed list, there were twenty of them, aind the 
character they receive from Protestant writers varies 
according to circumstances; that is, according to the 
special object which the writer has immediately in 
view. If the apostolical succession of the present Es- 
tablished Church is to be proved, then these bishops 
are appealed to, as having given their free and enlighti 

*OSii]liTaii,p.90. t Shirley, p. 827. t Ibid., p. 192. 
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ened assent to the change of religion, and taken their 
high place among the honoured fathers of the Kefor« 
mation;* but if the charge made by Catholics against 
the Protestant prelates of Elizabeth's reign, of having 
made frightful havoc of the Church's prop»ty, is to be 
repelled, then these very same bishops are disowned 
and denounced as Papists, or at best as neuters, and 
Elizabeth herself is severely arraigned for having 
allowed them to retain possession of their 8ee8;f Defers 
ring to another place an inquiry into the real authors 
of the dilapidation of episcopal property, we now pro^ 
ceed to prove, first, that this Parliament did not repre- 
sent- the Irish Church; secondly, that the presence of 
bishops in this Parliament is no proof of their apostasy; 
and. finally, that except three or four of them, none 
ever gave any adhesion to Protestantism. r 

In the first place, then, six of the Ulster and three of 
the Connaught bishops were certainly absent, namely, 
Derry, Raphoe, Clogher, KHmore, I)romore, and Ar* 
magh;! Achonry, Kilmacduagh, and Kilfenora; nor 
was any abbot present, though many of th6m had 
assisted in Queen Mary's Irish Parliament^§ No Pro- 
testant bishop had even the titles of the two firat, nor 
the possession of the four fiirst sees, during any part of 
the reign of Elizabeth. |[ On the whole, we think it is 
very doubtful whether twenty bishops assisted at the 
Parliament; there is no authority for the statement but 

* Perceval's Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical SuooesdoD, Appendix, p. 
&60; Palxnef 8 Treatise on the Church, vol. iL, pp. 659-669. 
; t Goz, Hihemia Anglic, vol. ii., Appendix vL, p. 21. 

t The date commonly assigned for the last primate's (DowdaVs) death la 1558. 
But it appears manifest that when the Pope's nuncio and Richard Creagh, th^ futni^ 
primate» first met, some time after August, 1560, Armagh was not vacant. Shirley, 
p. 172. § 0'Siimvan*8 Hist. CatL, p. 85, note. 

Q Myler M^rath was appointed to Clogher, and Garvey to Kilmore ; but' neither 
kad more than the title. 
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■a record preserved in the Rolls Office, which is by no 
means conclusive; for according to a similar record 
4;here were twenty-six bishops in the Parliament of 
1585, though it is certain that one of these twenty-six 
bishops was dead two years before;* and another 
bishop, the femous Myler M^Grath, figures three times 
in the record, first as Archbishop of Cashel, next as 
Bishop of Waterford and lismore, and lastly as Bishop 
of Clogher; while another bishop is counted twice; 
first as Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, and next as Bishop 
of Ross.f In truth, from the Loftus MSS. it is highly 
probable that of the long array of twenty-six, not more 
than twelve assisted in the Parliament of 1585. Who 
will venture to assert that dead men are not also on 
the record of 1560, and that others are not enrolled 
twice, especially when no account can be discovered of 
two of them, the Bishops of Koss and Eillala, and when 
the names of the last six on the list are given in a style 
both unusual and admirably fitted for making one 
name stand for two, and such, in fine, as these bishops 
would not have used had they been present? Instead of 
the Christian name and the name of the diocese being 
given, such as Hugh Dublin, Boland Cashel, etc., they 
are stated thus, The Bishop of Boss^ etc. Moreover, 
one bishop is enrolled as a spiritual peer in this Par- 
liament who certainly never was acknowledged by lawi 
But suppose that the twenty bishops were present^ 
can it thence be inferred that they assented to the 
establishment of Protestantism ? Did Walsh of Meatb, 
and Leverous of Kildare, who were both deprived of 

* Fit2maiixicei Bishop of Kerry, who died 1588 (Font Mafiiers); nor waa ftn^ 
goyermnent sucoeasor nfuned until 1588. . . . ^ 

' t Allen of Ferns is also connted twice, for tliat see and Down. No Christian 
name is given, but simply the titles of the sees ranged in. order; so that any person 
not acquainted with the history of the bishops would conclude there were twenty- 
fix bishops present. See the document in Hardiman's Statute of iUlkenny, p. 189. 
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their sees after the Parliament for resisting Protestaiu 
tism, vote for Protestantism in the Parliament? Their 
names are on the record as present, and yet it is noto- 
rious that neither ever gave any consent to Protestan* 
tism. Lacy of Limerick, who was also present, cer- 
tainly retained possession of his see for many years 
after, and never conformed,* and was on excellent 
terms with the Pope's nuncio residing in his diocese, 
and contributed in 1562 to the expense of sending out 
to Rome Richard Greagh, the future Catholic Primate 
of Lreland.f Fitsjmaurice of Kerry was also present, it 
is said, and yet th^ Catholic annalists, recording his 
death in 1583, style him " a vessel full of wisdom", thus 
shielding his memory from the charge of apostasy; 
De Burgh of £lphin, uncle to the Catholic Earl of 
Clanrickard, is also mentioned by them a.d. 1580, 
with praise not so unqualified, but still such as they 
would not give to an apostate; his name also is on 
the record of this Parliament. Proofs nearly as con. 
elusive of the non-conformity of other bishops who are 
said to have been present can be produced. Two of 
them were Franciscans, Wall of Clonmacnois, and De 
Burgh of Emly. Their deaths are recorded by the 
Franciscan annalist,}; without any of the censures which 
he ordinarily passes on apostates. So far was the pre^ 
sence of Skiddy of Cork from being considered by the 
government of the day a proof of his apostasy^ that 
we find his see marked as ^^ void" in June, 1562, though 
lie had been appointed to that see both by Queen 
Mary^s letter and the Pope's bull.§ The same may be 
said of Thonory of Ossory (promoted by Queen Mary), 

* He 10 ranked among the CathoUo oonfessors of the faith by David Rothe in hU 
Analeota Sacra. t Shirley, p. 173. 

X DonatuB Mooneyf who compiled his history ahout the year 1614. MSS. 
Bihilothecn Burgandiae, pp. 7, 8« § Shirley, pp. 115, UG. . 
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who died in possession of liis see, and never was 
acknowledged bishop by Elizabeth's govemment.* 
Finally, if Walsh of Waterford voted for Protestantism, 
whence comes it that the highest dignity «f his church 
is conferred in the commencement of ISizabeth's reign 
on a most distinguished Catholic^f who retained it 
until the year 1565 at least? 

' The presence of these bishops in the Parliament of 
1560 being then no proof of their apostasy, or rather, 
the Catholicity of many of them being placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, what other grounds, we ask, have 
Protestant writers to claim them as apostates to the 
Established Church? Did they surrender their bulls 
and accept letters patent? were they appointed on any 
one of the ecclesiastical commissions for reforming re- 
ligion? are they once mentioned with the praise due 
to Protestant reformers in the numerous reports pre- 
sented to government by chief governors and ecclesias« 
tical commissioners?! Never, except Hugh Curwen, 
Archbishop of Dublin, whose character has already 
been given; Thomas OTehily, Bishop of LeighUn, who 
took the oath of supremacy six months before the Par- 
liament of 1560; Skiddy of Cork, who surrendered his 
bulls on threat of deprivation, October 29, 1562 ;§ and 
perhaps Devereux, Bishop of Ferns, and last abbot of 

« Shirley, pp. 101, 20e, 210, 212. 

't Peter White, for whom see Athena Ozoxueiuee, toL i. p. 575, ed. 1813. He 
was elected Fellow of Oriel College in 1551; Ifaster of Arts in 1655; Dean of 
Waterford; alid *' the happy schoohnaster of Mnnstei^'; for ''pedagogy" was then 
&n honoured profeseion in Ireland. Ihid. 

} On the contrary, the reports of ecclesiastical commissioners accuse all the 
bishops except three (as we have seen) of ^ not aiding God*s word**, as they called it. 

§ We have seen no direct evidence that Skiddy took the oath of supremacy. He 
was again deprived in 1566, and his see was left vacant until 1570. His name does 
not occur in popular story as a reformer; but his successor, Matthew Sheyn, is 
damned to notoriety in the Irish poems of Owen O'Duffy, a Franciscan friar. 
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Dunbrody, who was no honour to the Reformation**^ 
Against the others there is no proo^ nor shadow of 
proof, of apostasy; but there are manifest proofs that 
they never oooperated in the Reformation. 
. But here a question may perhaps be asked by some, 
of our readers: If these things were so, why were not 
all the Irish Catholic Bishops immediately deprived of 
their sees after the Parliament of 1560, whereas it ap- 
pears that only two of them were so treated? The 
truth is, that a great part of the dioceses of these two 
deprived bishops (Walsh of Meath and Leverous of 
Kildare) lay within the Pale; and this left them more 
at the mercy of the government than their brethren, 
who lived in districts where " the king's writ did not 
run", where no English president or officer was sta* 
tioned, and where, as has been already proved, the 
mass of the nation, nobles and commons, were firmly 
attached to the old faith. Elizabeth did not deprive 
the rest of the Catholic Bishops, because she could not 
She could not exclude Catholic lords and commoners 
from her second Parliament in 1569; she could not 
prevent the lords and gentry of the Pale from gene- 

* " Sncb is the imperfection of onr IrUh bishops in this time, whereof one (the 
Bishop of Ferns) being lately deceased, hath left his see so naked, as his bastuds, 
the tokens of his incontinencj, have at this day in manner the whole of his livings"* 
Sir Henry Sidney to C^cil, 1566; Shirley, p. 265. Down to this date the commis« 
sioners assert he was the only ecclesiastic who wasted his see. Ibid., p. 286. The 
persons appointed by Elizabeth herself were the real authors of the principal dilapi- 
dations of Church property. Loftus, one of the first nominees, the ruling spirit of 
the Reformation until his death in 1604, is accused even by Harris *'of excessive, 
avarice and ambition, grasping everything for himself and his family**. Craik, who 
was appointed Protestant Bishop of Kildare, a d. 1560, reduced that see to the most 
shameful poverty before his death in 1564. The same can be said of many other 
Protestant bishops, for whom see Stra£ford*s letters, or the review of that states, 
man's life in the British Critic, The fact is, that Elizabeth, in her promotions of 
Irishmen, looked more to the strength they could bring to her government than to 
their will or capacity to teach Protestant doctrines, l^us, a person who had been 
deprived of his deanery for gross immorality was presented to the see of Feins in 
1566, because his family was influential in the district. Shirley, pp. 267, 271, 277. 
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rally attending Mass almost within sight of Dublin 
Castle after her Parliament of 1560. Anxious though 
she was, in the official language of the day, ^^ that those 
bishops whom her governors shall not fynd it mete to 
impel, be induced to submit themselves, and take their 
bishoprics of her**,* we find not more than one of the 
bishops of 1560 surrendering their bulls and accept? 
ing letters patent And this firmness is the more re- 
markable, as the declaration required of them waa 
nothing more than an acknowledgment that they held 
ihe temjporalitiea of their sees from the queen.f PataUy 
for Ireland, Elizabeth's counsellors were too wise in 
their generation to arouse the whole nation by ^ 
sweeping deposition of the Catholic Bishops. The 
serpent wound his death-coil sofdy and securely. As 
the sees gradually became vacant, a few by depriva- 
tion and others by death, they were filled by royal 
nominees, wherever the Eiiglish sword could protect 
ihem. Four years after the queen's accession, she 
ventured to appoint, by letters patent, a Protestant 
Bishop of Armagh, and five years later a Protestant 
Archbishop of Cashel (a.d. 1567); and in the former 
case she had endeavoured to secure success by offering 
to the canons of Armagh the exercise of that very* 
privilege of election of which her Parliament of 1560^ 
had deprived them; even so, however, they would not 
consent to the election of Loftus, the queen's nominee. 
In a few years, and especially after the failure of 
Fitzmaurice's insurrection in 1569, the mask was 
thrown off. Lacy was deprived of Limerick, and 
O'Herlihy of Ross; and the same plan was followed to 

♦ Shirley, p. 807. 

t Sea in Wajre*8 Annals, ▲•d. 1562| the declaration required of the bSshops.— • 
Shirley, pp. 116, 116, 119. 
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the close of her reign, the Catholic prelate and his see 
always following the fate of the Catholic lords and 
their estates. 

To persons unacquainted with the state of Ireland 
at that time, it may appear strange and almost incre« 
dible, that with nobles and commons universally at* 
tached to the Catholic faith, and with the great majority 
of the Bishops to guide and direct theiti, liie nation 
did not make a combined effort to reverse the enact* 
ments of 1560* Such a combination, however, as 
matters then stood, and the laws not being enforced, 
would be a phenomenon rarely occurring in the his- 
tory of any country; and, morally speaking, was 
quite impossible in Ireland, which was tibien occupied 
by three parties, or rather sections, as much opposed 
to each other as any three nations perpetually at war. 
These were the native Irish, the degenerate English, 
and the Anglo-Irish of the Pale* So fierce was their 
animosity, that it was carried even into the sanctuary. 
So late as the year 1516, Pope Leo the Tenth had issued 
a bull sanctioning a law which excluded all native Irish- 
men firom the Cathedrals of Dublin. Primate Creagh, a 
native of Limerick, speaks of his appointment to the see 
of Armagh as an Englishman might speak of his ap« 
pointment to a French see during a war between 
England and France.* The old Irish could not sym- 
pathise deeply with the first victims of persecution, 
their Catholic brethren of the Pale, who in their turn 
would prefer (as they were reproached at the time) 
hearing Mass in garrets and outhouses, to any com- 
bination, however promising, against the English 
crown, with those whom they called their " natural 
enemie^.'f The same causes, however, which rendered 

* Shirley, p. 168. t O'SttlliTan, p. 144, 
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a general combination of the Irish impossible, and facili- 
tated the first establishment of the law-church in Ire4 
land, prevented the consolidation of that Church ; for 
the very measures. which alone could recommend it to 
one party were not unfrequently most distasteful to an* 
other. It is true that those Irish dissensions of race gra« 
dually lost their virulence, in proportion as all were in- 
discriminately scourged; but when all had been reduced 
to the same level of oppression on the accession of 
James the First, it was too late to remedy the evil. 
The robber-church then was planted firmly on the neck^ 
of Irish and Anglo-Irish, of pardoned rebels and de- 
voted loyalists^ of the gallowglasses of ONeil and the 
Catholic veterans of Elizabeth* Then it was that the: 
wisest among all parties learned to deplore the infatua« 
tion of their fathers^ who had regarded with selfish indif* 
ference, when it did not come to their own doors, the: 
stealthy progress of that ruin which overwhelmed 
their Church, aad which, before another century had 
elapsed^ was to scatter their grandsons houseless beg^ 
gars to the ends of the earth, before the exterminating 
sword of CromwelL 

Besides the jealousies of race and the endless petty 
wars and tumults, other causes, especially ignorance and 
the degraded condition of the Church, must have pre« 
vented any combined and well-concerted plan of re-, 
sistance to the establishment of the law^hierarchy. The: 
few. schools in which alone the Anglo-Irish youth 
were educated had now for twenty years been sup^ 
pressed, and the rising generation were utterly with< 
out instruction.* This is admitted and deplored by 
Catholic historians. Never had there been such igno« 

* The only English schools were four or five monasteries, namely, Grace Dieu 
Nunnery, FingaU) for ladies; J«rpoint and Kella (Kilkenny}; Oonnal Abbey 
(Kildarc); St. Mary's and Christ Church, Dublin, for boys. 

24 
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ranee in the land. The very first care of all the eccle^ 
elastics who have earned for themselves a name among 
the martyrs or confessors of the faith was to open a 
school and superintend it in person. And amply was 
their labour rewarded; for as knowledge was diffused^ 
the unchristian character of the new Church became 
more detested, and the fidelity of the people to the old 
faith more devoted. The single school opened in Kil- 
kenny by Peter White, after his expulsion from the 
deanery of Waterford, supplied the Church in the course 
of a few years with a host of elegant scholars and fear- 
less missionaries.* These were far more formidable 
antagonists to the government than those who filled the 
sees and rectories in 1560; men who in general were 
elected by family influence or by open violence, and 
who not unfrequently did not even take orders, but aftei? 
securing possession, retained the revenues for them* 
selves, leaving the duties to be borne by poor and 
illiterate vicars, who had no other support " but the 
book and the stole". This terrible abuse was de- 
nounced by one of the Irish Prelates in the Council of 
Trent, t Some stringent laws were made against it 
in Irish provincial synods; J but, before these laws 
could produce much effect, the enemy was in the 
field, and found against them a hierarchy disorganized 
and ignorant, and without the spirit of their profession; 
a body, in a word, not able to cope with the system'^ 
atic and centralized defence of a government even so 
weak as that which then ruled in Dublin Castle. It 
is painful to make these admissions ; but no good can 
come from concealing a sad and instructive truth, 

- * Rothe, LomlNurd, Waddinj^ White, and othen familiar to IriBh soholan. 
t aSuUivan, p. 109. 

t ProTincial Synod of Armagh, first published in Cambrenaas Everso^ toL li. 
p. 780. 
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confessed and deplored at the time by Irish Catholics 
themselves, and of which the disgrace rests less on 
them than on their governors** 

We cannot close this paper without acknowledging 
our obligations to Mr, Shirley, who has collected in his 
Original Letters much valuable information on the Irish 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century. A mem-^ 
ber of the Established Church, he believes that he has 
done her an essential service, and proved that she alone 
has preserved the true apostolical succession of bishops 
in Ireland. If she has an apostolical succession, it is 
without the sanction of the then existing Irish Churclu 
The Parliament of 1560 gave no sanction; the synod 
which Sussex held gave no sanction. She has her 
mission from Elizabeth, who planted the bishops in 
Catholic sees, just as she planted the ^ undertakers" in 
Catholic estates. Against the legitimacy of these schis* 
matical and heretical bishops the Catholic Church pro* 
tested in the person of her true bishops, confessing the 
old faith in the dungeon and on the scaffold, and pre* 
serving unbroken the true apostolical succession on the 
Irish soil. Some of them fled; others held the titles 
of several sees; others were in prison : but from the 
year 1560 to this hour, under Elizabeth as well as 
under Cromwell and William the Third, the Irish 
Church was never widowed. Even in the darkest 
times she had bishops, undismayed by the fate of their 
brethren, braving the wrath of the persecutors, and 
guarding the sacred deposit of her faith. Immediately 
after the Parliament of 1560, a papal nuncio arrived 
at Limerick to report on what sees were vacant, and 
to provide for the succession, f He could then count 

* See the traditional polioj of keeping the Xriflh in ignorance, urged bj 
Curwen of Dnblin, in a letter, Jane 21, 1564, pw 152. 
t Shirley, p. 172. 
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among the prelates Re^ond O'Gallachur, Bishop of 
Derry and Yice»Primate of Ireland, who was destined 
to rule as long ss Elizabeth herself, and at last to seal 
his faith with his hlood, the senior (in consecration) 
bishop in Europe,* He could also coujit, besides Hugh 
Lai^ of limerick, in whose diocese he resided, all the 
other Catholic bishops living in 1560, who died, as we 
have seen, in peaceable possession of their sees; he 
could count Leverous and Walsh, true bishops of Kil- 
dare and Meath, A few years later, the same legate, 
still residing in Ireland, could hear that three Irish 
bishopi^ sat in the great Council of Trent, and that ohe 
of them elicited the applause evea of that august 
assembly by the. cogency of his reasoning on ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. These three bishops, with the bless- 
ing of llie Pope and the good wishes of Chrbtendom, 
were soon among their flocks again, and laboured long, 
confirming them in the faith. One of them, Eugene 
O'Hart, Bishop of Achonry, outlived Elizabeth^ and 
was peaceably buried in his own cathedral church; 
another, Donagh M'Congal of Raphoe^ ruled his diocese 
until his death in 1689; the last, O'Herlihyof Ross, 
was tyrannically imprisoned by the English in 1569.t 
Jjo^ fine, not to mention all the Catholic bishops who 
were ajppointed later, we might ask whether Primate 
Greagh (whose examination before English inquisitors 
is published by Mr. Shirley) was not a most respect- 
ably link in the apostolical succession? Surely his 
testimony loses nothing of its dignity for that he, like 
the apostles, was sunm^oned before kings and councils, 
and that he endured much toil and travelling, and that 
the last thirty years of his life, to his death, 1586, were 

. « O^SulUvan, p. 77. 

t See the votes of the Irish Bishops in the Council •f Trent, and some notice of 
their lives, in O'Snllivan, p. 108. 
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spent in the Tower of London, where persecution at- 
tempted to rob him of his character, dearer to him 
than his life. These are the fathers of Ireland's faiths 
These are the preservers of her unbroken hierarchy} 
its ranks were thinned, it is teue, but never brokeni; 
Protestants ought hot to forget that the Established 
Church had hardly any bisho{)s residing in Ireland 
from. 1641 to the Restoration. If twenty years could 
not interrupt apostolical succession^ how, even on their 
own principles, can they dispute the apostolical sue 
cession of the Irish Catholic Church? Certainly, if 
they would prove the legitimacy of their Church, or 
mitigate the feeling of hostility to its privileges, it can- 
not be by provoking inquiry into its origin and history, 
nor by claiming the sanction of nobles, commons, or 
prelates in Elizabeth's Parliament of 1560. 



LIFE OF RICHARD CREAGH, ARCHBISHOP 
OF ARMAGH. 

EAMBLEB, MAT, 18^. 

Though Protestant historians have been not unjustly 
charged with misrepresenting the history of th^ Refor. 
mation in Ireland, there is, it must be confessed, some 
excuse for their errors in the very careless and cour 
flicting accounts given by Catholics themselves of some 
of the most distinguished martyrs and confessors of the 
old faith. If there was one Catholic prelate during 
Elizabeth's reign whose life might be expected to be 
known and studied by Irish Catholics, Richard Cireagh^ 
Archbbhop of Armagh, was certainly that man. Born 
in a city preeminent even in Ireland for fidelity 
to the faith, sprung from the middle classes of the 
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people, then and ever since faithful to the Church, enter- 
ing the sacred ministry at the very moment when Eliza* 
beth was proscribing it, experiencing in his own person 
pll the trials to which his successors were to be sub- 
jected, betrayed by his own, calumniated by a false 
brother in the episcopacy, loyal where loyalty was not 
due, imprisoned, and tried by a tyrannical judge, rie- 
sisting during a long captivity of nearly twenty years 
all temptations to apostasy, and closing his honoured 
life in the Tower of London, — ^he appears to want none 
of those qualities that should endear his memory to 
that Church which he taught so faithfully how to win the 
martyr's crown in the persecutions then closing around 
her. Yet both in the more ancient sketches of his 
life, and in others lately published, there is much con- 
fusion and contradiction. Possibly we may not be able 
to remove them altogether, but we shall at least give 
a more full and consistent account than has yet been 
published. 

Richard Creagh, more correctly Crevagh, and in 
Irish O'Mulchreibe, was bom in the city of Limerick 
of a respectable family, probably about the year 1525. 
At an early age he was apprenticed by his parents 
(Nicholas and Johanna White) in his native city, with 
many other respectable young men, to a merchant en- 
gaged in the then lucrative commerce of spices and 
saffron, an article generally used by the native Irish 
for dyeing their dress. In the war with France in 
1546, he lost his share in a ship captured by the French, 
and valued at 9^000 ducats. Whether this loss may 
have influenced him to think of another state of life is 
not stated by his biographers. According to some, 
his vocation was decided during a voyage to Spain. 
His ship was freighted with merchandise in a Spanish 
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port, ready to weigh anchor for Ireland; but he had 
resolved to hear Mass before he embarked, and on re- 
turning from the church to the shore he saw the vessel 
under sail clearing the port. He called out, but in 
vain; for either by a sudden gust of wind or by mis- 
management, she went down, and all on board perished. 
From that moment he resolved to consecrate himself 
to God, and immediately commenced his ecclesiastical 
studies. This voyage to Spain is not mentioned, how- 
ever, by his more trustworthy biographer, who repre- 
sents a delicacy of conscience about the dangers of 
the trade in wMch he was engaged as having been the 
occasion of his call to the ecclesiastical state; he shud- 
dered at the indiflference with which less sensitive con- 
sciences weighed out moist saffi*on to their customers, 
and he used all possible exertions to avoid that injus- 
tice himsel£ But his heart was not in the trade: 
against the pressing entreaties of his parents and friends, 
who could see at that time nothing but peril in the 
prospects of an Irish Catholic priest, he obtained his 
msBter's consent, renounced business, and after master- 
ing whatever knowledge of Latin a city without a 
school could supply, he proceeded to Louvain, probably 
about the year 1551. 

After a distinguished course of classics and philo- 
sophy, he took out his degree of master of arts, and in 
due time became bachelor of divinity. He returned 
to his native city after an absence of seven or eight 
years, resolved, as he tells us, to dispense for the good 
of his own country what he learned " at the Emperor 
Charles and many other good men's cost". And greatly 
were then required the zeal and intelligence of such a 
priest. Elizabeth's first Irish parliament had just pro* 
scribed the Catholic faith; the strong attachment of 
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the citizens to the fkiglish crowo, and the general igno- 
rance regarding the precise nature of the changes 
introduced, endangered the fidelity of the people. 
Bichard lost no time, under the guidance of De Lacy, 
the Catholic bishop of the see, in denouncing, in public 
and private, in season and out of season, the oath of 
supremacy and attendance at the Protestant warship. 
His labours were confined principally to his native 
uiiocese; and whatever time could be spared from the 
essential duties of the mission, he devoted to a school, 
in which he was aided by Leverous, the deprived bishop 
of Eildare. A very humble occupation this may ap. 
pear now, but it was then felt to be the great duty 
•of the priest, as Ireland had none of those institutionB 
.which had once made her illustrious : the towns, bowed 
^own by the spirit of provincial colonists, had neith^ 
schools nor colleges; the native Irish princes were 
.either too poor or too insecure to establish them; the 
government resisted moreover every such attempt; 
and the hierarchy, divided in itself and for the most 
•part at the beck of government, had not provided for 
the education of the people, " Grievously", exclaims 
our biographer, ^'had our ancestors sinned in this 
matter, that from supine negligence they left no pro- 
vision for the education of youth". Bichard's zeal and 
high repute for learning attracted the attention of the 
nuncio, David Wolfe, who arrived at Limerick in 
August, 1560, charged especially with providing for 
the vacant sees. He was at once destined for the see 
either of Armagh or Cashel, both then vacant, and 
was commanded, in virtue of the oath taken by the 
bachelors of divinity, to proceed to Bome. He ex- 
pressed a decided repugnance to this promotion; but 
in obedience to his oath, and not without hopes that 
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he might be permitted to enter the order of Theatines 
at Rome, he left Ireland for that city in August, 1662. 
His whole travelling charges on his departure were 
twenty crowns of his own, forty from the nundo, and 
twelve marks from De Lacy, Bishop of limerick. And- 
ving in Rome in January, 1563, he delivered to the ge- 
neral of the Jesuits the letter written to Cardinal Moroni 
by the Irish Nuaicio, and was ordered in the month of 
February by Cardinal Gonzaga, who then held the 
place of Moroni, absent at the Council of Trent, not 
to think of entering any religious order until the 
Pope's pleasure was known. The order was soon given : 
he was commanded, under pain of excommunication, to 
prepare for consecration as Archbishop of Armagh; was 
examined on St Patrick's day, 1564, and consecrated 
by Lomelino and another bishop in the Pope's chapel 
the following Easter. Under the eye of Pope Pius 
the Fourth, to whom our archbishop was specially 
dear, there were collected at that time in Rome several 
distinguished Irish priests, who had also been sent over 
by David Wolfe. These were the hope of the Irish 
Church. Three of them had already taken their places 
in the Council of Trent as Irish bishops, and several 
others were supported in Rome with their retinue at 
the Pope's special charge. Richard was placed on this list 
as soon as he was ordered to prepare for consecration; 
^ he had daily meat, drink, and wine for himself and his 
servants at the Pope's cost, paying for his house-room six 
crowns by the month; he had apparel of three sorts, of 
blue and unwatered chamlet, and wore the same in 
Rome, having four or five ser\'^ants waiting there on him : 
in his household also, and supported at his own expense, 
were two or three poor scholars". These particulars, 
and many others too numerous to be mentioned, were 
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elicited from him by the inquisitorial interrogatories 
in the Tower of London. In the month of July, 1564, 
he received the Pope's blessing, and set out on horse- 
back from Rome, accompanied part of the way by a 
priest, and the entire journey by an Ulster student. 
The fatigue of this summer journey reduced a consti- 
tution not naturally strong; and by the time of his 
arrival at Augsburg he was attacked by an ague, 
which compelled him to accept for a week the kind 
hospitality of the Cardinal of Augsburg. Starting 
with restored health, he proceeded to Antwerp, where 
he met John Clement, tutor of the children of Sir 
Thomas More, and then an exile for the faith. Pre- 
vented from sailing immediately, he hastened his steps 
to his beloved Louvain, where his heart was cheered 
by some Irish students, and where for the first time he 
appeared publicly as Archbishop of Armagh since his 
departure from Rome. In memory of old times, he 
gave a grand banquet to the doctors of the university, • 
^' sitting with them in his archbishoprick's apparel of 
blue chamlet, which he did not wear in any other place 
since he came from Rome". Embarking in a ship bound 
for Ireland, he was driven ashore at Dover; and in his 
own words, ** being arrived in England, he was un- 
known; and at Rochester he found an Irish boy beg- 
ging, whom he took with him to London, and there 
lodged at the Three Cups in Broad Street, in October, 
1564, where he tarried past three days; and at lus 
being in London, he went to Paul's Church, and there 
walked, but had no talk with any man; and also to 
Westminster Abbey, to see the monuments there; 
and from thence he went to Westminster Hall, at 
the time that he heard Bonner was to be arraigned 
there'*. Within less than one short year, our fear. 
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less primate was himself to be arraigned there; for 
though the abomination of desolation was not yet 
set up in Irish churches as in Westminster and St. 
Paul's, the dangers of the Irish mission had consi- 
derably increased since his departure, and there were 
especially for him difficulties trying at any time in the 
circumstances of that diocese to which he had been 
appointed. 

Nearly the whole archdiocese was at this period 
under the absolute control of John O'Neil, a prince of 
great energy and not a few noble qualities, but who, 
though never faithless to the Catholic Church, re- 
garded it as it has been too often regarded, as an 
acolyte of the civil power. He wished to have the 
vacant see of Down for his brother, a young man 
without learning, only twenty-three years of age, and 
he had sent to Home for the purpose. But the pri* 
mate, it was known, would not consent to that nomi- 
nation. Moreover, Terence Daniel, Dean of Armagh, 
a court favourite during the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, and one of those pliant ecclesiastics with whom 
some of the high places in the Church were cursed at 
that period, was strongly recommended to the Pope by 
O'Neil for the archbishopric. Here was what may be 
called the Catholic party opposed to the new primate. 
Elizabeth had, moreover, appointed Loftus, an English 
Protestant, to the see. The canons had no part in this 
nomination; for though, to conciliate them, she 
violated a statute just passed by the Irish parliament, 
and had issued a cangS d^ilire^ the dean either could 
not or would not assemble them, so indignant were 
they at the intrusion of a heretic into St Patrick's 
chair. Loftus, however, after a considerable delay, 
was consecrated in March, 1563, and by the aid of 
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EngUsli troops held his position for some time in the 
Louth or English portion of the diocese. To the diffi- 
culties arising from these two parties must be added 
the primate's utter ignorance of the archdiocese : he 
had never seen any of the Ulster clergy, except a few 
bishops in the English Pale in Queen Mary's time: 
though not ignorant of Irish (of which he has left a 
grammar) he descl^es the Ulster Irish in the colours 
in which they were then commonly drawn by the 
Anglo-Irish of the Pale— ^as rebels, and riotous and 
barbarous; for from his youth upwards, in the loyal 
city of Limerick, "his poor power was (as he thought) 
always bent for to serve the crown of England, as of 
nature and duty he was bound, knowing, and also de- 
claring in divers places, the joyful life that Irishmen 
have under England". Not deterred by the difficulties 
that threatened him, he resolved, if he were received 
by the chapter, to inculcate these principles, to induce 
O'Neil and the other chieftains to found colleges and 
schools, and he even dreamed of the possibility of 
founding an Irish university with the cooperation of 
the crown — a project visionary indeed at that time, 
when even in the nineteenth century, with the heavy 
debt of justice due after three centuries of persecution, 
and with the praise of enlightenment and education 
on every lip, government still refuses to Catholic 
Ireland a university with which her prelated can con- 
scientiously cooperate. If he were rejected by the 
chapter, his course was also fixed: when commanded 
to accept the archbishopric, he had extorted from the 
Pope a promise to be allowed to resign it when " it ^as 
good''; and he would at once return to Louvain, and 
according to his first and still cherished intention, 
enter a religious order. Providence had, however, for 
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the present marked a different fate for him. Imme- 
diately aftei* his arrival in Ireland, in the winter of 
1564, when in the act of celebrating Mass in a monas- 
tery in his own province (diocese), not far from the 
place where he had landed, he was betrayed and 
arrested by the garrison of a neighbouring castle and 
brought before the warder. He told his rank and his 
object in coming over; and, at the instigation of the 
warder's brother, a man infected with the heresy of 
the time, and fully aware also of the value of the poli- 
tical prize which had fallen into his hands, he was 
kept a close prisoner and sent over in chains to London* 
On the 22nd of Februalry, the feast of the Chair of 
St. Peter, he was interrogated by Sir William Cecil in 
Westminster Hall on many subjects, most of which we 
have stated in the preceding pages; and was thence 
publicly conducted in derisive triumph through the 
streets of London to the Tower, where he waa shut up 
in a dark cell, and left under the impression that he 
should soon seal his faith with his blood. During the 
first three days of his imprisonment, as he afterwards, 
confessed to his friends, his feax and agitation were so 
great that he thought he should have died, and the 
only prayers that he could find heart to repeat were 
sudbi portions as he remembered of the office for the 
dead. But on Sunday, the third day after his impri^ 
sonment, having repeated from memory part of the 
prayers of the Majss, he found his cahn and courage 
suddenly restored. He was removed to a more light- 
aome cell; and looked. forward, not without fear^ but 
with more composure, to St. Patrick's day, on which 
he was again to be examined. His examination before 
the Recorder of London on that day is still extant,, and 
contains a modest and manly account of himself. For 
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four days still he was left in utter ignorance of the 
impression produced by his answers; but was then 
at last informed by the warder of the Tower, that his 
fate was under consideration, but that, in the mean 
time, it was entirely in his own hands; for if he con- 
sented to ask from the queen the archbishopric of 
Armagh, he would most probably obtain it: the offer 
was repeated at different times and by several persons, 
but his invariable answer was, that his faith was dearer 
to him than his life. In the fifth week of his captivity, 
within the octave of Easter, the thought of escape for 
the first time flashed across his mind. In the bright 
spring morning a little bird, the companion of his 
captivity, escaped from its cage, and extending its little 
wings and flitting about the prison^ filled his imagina- 
tion with projects of liberty. The thought occupied 
him all day, and when night came, he dreamed that 
he was once more free and engaged in his sacred duties. 
Still, during the next day the importunate suggestion 
haunted him ; and still again the following night in 
his dreams he recognized the faces of many of those to 
whom on Easter Monday he had applied some of the 
indulgences granted to him by the Pope : they were 
beckoning the way, and escorting him safe from 
prison. At daybreak, when dispelling from his mind 
the illusions of the night, and collecting himself for 
reading the divine office, ihe thought of escape became 
so fixed in his soul, that believing it must have come 
from God, and offering up a fervent prayer for strength 
to do his will, he examined and found that the doors 
near him were easily passable ; after a moment's hesi« 
tation and prayer he packed up a bundle under his 
arm, and saUying forth, passed five gates unmolested, 
but at the sixth was challenged for the watch-word, 
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** whether he had the butts'* (num scopoa haberet). He 
could say nothing; but one of the wards answered 
jocosely, ^^ Don't you see he has his coat under his arm 
for butts?" Pressed to account for himself, he stated 
that he was the servant of a great man, a prisoner not 
in close confinement;* an explanation which, after 
considerable threatenings, satisfied the wards, who 
allowed him to pass. For three days he wandered 
about the streets of London : three himdred ducats 
were offered for his capture : he heard people talking 
of the bishop who had escaped, and whom they de« 
scribed (mistaking his name Orey) as having a gray 
beard; an error which might expose him to suspicion, 
as his own beard and hair were white; he was chaL 
lenged by his pursuers, but answered them in French; 
and after many dangers he got safely on board a vessel 
of which the captain was a Catholic Before they 
weighed anchor the sailors were all sworn as to theii^ 
knowledge of the fugitive gray bishop; but as he was 
young and spoke French, no suspicion fell on him, and 
the vessel cleared safely out of port. Most of this 
account was committed to writing by himself and 
handed to a Jesuit in Louvain, who had known him 
before his departure for Ireland. His appearance had 
been then majestic and commanding; but now, chas* 
tened and puri£ed by suffering, it breathed an air of 
Heaven, and captivated the hearts of all who approached 
him« As soon as his capture became known, prayers 
had been offered up in all the Jesuit houses for his 
liberation; though some doubted whether it might not 
be better that, as More and Fisher had taught the 
English how to die for the faith, the primate of Ireland 

* Who the penon alladed to iB, we do not know. The Earl of Desmond was in 
London ft priaoner ftt titU time. 0e iru taken at Affane in Pebmarf, 1566» 
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should lead her sons to victory in his blood. Letters 
of congratulation on his escape came to him from many 
friends, and among others from Goldwell, deprived 
bishop of St. Asaph, then residing at Milan, whom he 
had known and admired at Rome : 

Milan, June 20, 1565. 

Most hxustrious and revered Lord, 

As I was deeply afflicted when I heard that your Grsjce was 
treacherously taken and earned to the Tower of London, so was 
n^y }oy without measure wheu I heard that you escaped, ae it 
^eems by a miracle, to Louvain, where you, are now residing with 
our good iiiend Michael, who I doubt not was as much rejoiced 
at your arrival as I was at your escape. You would confer an 
exceeding great favour on me by writing to me a particular 
account of your escape; for when I first heard it, the thing ap- 
peared so incredible to me that it appeared Hke the vision of St 
Peter, wheh the angel led him forth firom prison. However itf 
happened, glory be to Grod for having had care of His servant; 
to His divine care I commend your Grace, and myself to your 
prayers. As it is said here that an English Jesuit accompanied 
you to Ireland, there are some here most anxious to know what 
has become of him. There is a very respectable Irish Jesuit 
living here called Maurice, who was overjoyed when he heard of 
your escape. Present my respects to your host Michael. 
Your Grrace's unworthy brotier and servant, 

Thomas, Bishop of St Asaph. 

Our primate had escaped from prison at Eaater, 
1565, on the first anniversary of his consecration. 
His stay at Louvain could not be long, for he. thence 
proceeded to Spain; and being in doubt whether he 
should not be commanded to return to Ireland, he 
wrote from Spain letters to Lord Robert (Leicester) . 
through the Spanish ambassador in London, to know 
whether the queen would allow him to fill the see of 
Armagh, on condition of loyalty to her thro^ne. Be* 
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fore, however, any answer was received to this letter, 
he was ordered by the Pope to sail for Ireland; and in 
the month of August, 1566, had an interview with 
John O'Neil, in an island near Clondarell, in the county 
of Armagh. The newly appointed bishop of Down, 
not the brother of John O'Neil (as Mr. Shirley sup- 
poses), but the unfortunate Myler MacGrath, who had 
obtained that see from the Pope, appears to have ma- 
naged this interview, and was present at it, with another 
of the most powerful of the O'Neils, Turlough Lein- 
nough. O'Neil, who had received a letter from the 
Pope, promised his protection to the primate; but 
being then ready to make an attack on the garrison of 
Carrickfergus^ he requested him to write a letter to 
the friars in the convent of that place to retire, as they 
would certainly be plundered. After that journey, on 
the following Sunday, O'Neil, Turlough Leinnough, 
and Hugh O'Donnell, assisted at Mass in the cathedral 
of Armagh; three men who, if united, might have 
defied the power of Elizabeth in the north. The pri- 
mate preached to them, but he might as well attempt 
to chain the waves as combine in firm friendship the 
O'Neils and O'Donnells. For in the next month a 
strong English army having marched from Dublin, 
O'Neil apprehending that they might fortify themselves 
in Armagh, as they had already done in die church of 
St. Colimiba at Derry, took the desperate resolution, 
contrary to the primateVi earnest entreaties, to destroy 
the church and the whole town: he left them a heap 
of smoking ruina The Protestant primate, Loftus, was 
at this time safe in his lodgings in London, earnestly 
suing to get some other bishopric, as he received no 
money from Armagh* Turlough Leinnough proved 
true to the cause, and showed himself in such force at 

25 
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his castle, that the English passed on to Tyrconnell, 
and restored the traitor Calvagh O'Donnell, who had 
first established them in Derry. But on his suddenly 
dropping dead from his horse in the middle of his 
army, October 26, 1566, Hugh O'Donnell succeeded to 
the chieftaincy, and, urged on by hereditary enmity, 
headed an expedition not long after into O'Neil's ter- 
ritory. Well might the primate, in the ruins of his 
cathedral, despair of saving his wayward children. 
On Christmas Day, 1566, with hopes no doubt of peace 
and good will, he penned the following letter to Sir 
Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy : 

|liGHT Honourable Lord, 

. At our being in Spain, doubting whether the Pope's Holiness 
should command us to come back again to Ireland, we have written 
letters to my Lord Robert, showing that if we should be by the 
said Holiness commanded to come thither, we should have none 
other thing to do but what our Lord and Master Christ has com- 
manded, ** Give Csesar his own, and to God His own". The 
aforesaid our simple letters, as we think, the King of Spain 
(because we were his father's scholar at Louvain the space of seven 
or eight years) has directed unto his ambassador in England, 
willing hiin to know whether the queen's majesty should be con- 
tend that we should fulfil the offioe that we should be bound to 
concerning the archbishopric of Armagh. Soon after we have 
received, without our own procurement, from Rome such letters 
a^ were necessary for the aforesaid archbishopric, whereby we 
were bound by our Catholic religion to come to Ireland: wherein 
being before the Lord CNeil's going to Tyrconnell, we desired 
him (according to the above-mentioned letters directed to Lord 
Robert) to provide for all possible means whereby he jnight be 
at accord with the queen's majesty and your lordship ; but he was 
then so busy about his affairs, that he took no heed thereto: and 
now, before we should earnestly speak thereof unto him, we 
thought but to know of your lordship's will ; and what you shall 
will UB to do therein, we shaill by God's leave do the best we can. 
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The raid Loid O'Neil, for safeguard of his ccmxtry^ has burned 
the cathedral church and the whole town of Armagh, although 
we have earnestly chided with him before and after he did the 
same ; but he alleged such hurts as were before done to his country 
by means of that place. If it be your lordship's pleasure, you 
will not disdain to write to us: first, wheAer you will have us 
speak concerning any peace with the said Lord O'Neil, and how ; 
secondly, if that peace should be or not, whether it should please 
your lordship that we should have our old service in our churches, 
and suffer our said churches to be up for that use, so that the 
said Lord O'Neil should destroy no more churches, and perhaps 
should help to restore such as by his procurement were destroyed ; 
finally, whether your lordship has heard anything concerning 
our letters sent by the King of Spain to his ambassador and to 
my iKHrd Robert: so we commend your Lordship unto Almighty 
God. From Dunavally (near Charlemont) this instant Christmas. 
By your lordship to command in what we can lawfully execute, 

Richard, Archia Ardmagh. 

No written answer was given to this letter; we 
^ have given forth speech of his extirpation by war'', 
was the only reply : extirpation (that household word 
of Irish Government) or apostasy; apostasy to a 
Church such as the Established Church then was, — 
without preaching, without liturgy, composed at most 
of a half-dozen of prelates, the head of whom, the lead- 
ing spirit of the Irish reformers, Loftus of Armagh, 
was at this moment dunning the ministry from his safe 
lodgings in Southwark, London, for promotion to a 
richer see. Extirpation was the word ; though then 
and afterwards government indignantly protested, and 
poor Thomas Moore has written, that they never per- 
$ecuted for religion until the dose of Elizabeth's reign i 
To add to the primate's difficulties, O'Neil having in 
the eaurse of the winter of 1566 or early in spring 
1567 marched to repel fin invasion of his territory by 
Hugh O'Donnell, hanged a priest; and on his return 

25 b 
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came to Armagli to ask absolution, which the primate 
could not give, as the crime was reserved to the Pope. 
Nevertheless, the unhappy prince appears to have had 
still the staunch old Catholic heart ; for when coming 
again to Armagh to bury his brother, he assured the 
primate ^^ that he should be well used, and should have 
his church as honourably as any archbishop ever had"; 
a promise, however, which he was not able to fulfil. 
For his gallant contest against England was now 
drawing to a close. This war had cost her nearly 
£200,000 ; but his own countrymen and treachery rid 
her of an enemy who had so long made the establish- 
ment of an Anglican Church very doubtful. In an in- 
vasion of the territory of O'Donnell, his whole army 
was almost annihilated a few miles from Letterkenny 
on the 8th of May; and himself, after escaping with 
difficulty, was treacherously murdered in June, at a 
banquet, by the Scots, whom he had invited over to 
his assistance. His body was wrapped up in a sheet 
and thrown into a neighbouring church, and his head 
was carried to Dublin and spiked on the castle. 

A week before this defeat on the 8th of May, the 
primate was in the hands of his enemies. He was 
taken in Connaught on the 30th of April, 1567, by 
one O'Shaugnessy, who received for the deed a special 
letter of thanks from Elizabeth. Tradition pointed out 
the spot (though now unknown) where the primate 
was taken, and it was believed that on it, as well as on 
the family of the captor, a curse descended. Himself 
was smitten with paralysis; and the whole of his 
numerous family, with the exception of one young 
bMtber, for whom the primate prayed, were cut off 
aipeedily and childless. Why the primate had retired 
to Connaught is not explained by any of his biogra* 
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phers. His remonstrances against O'Neil's proceedings, 
especially the usurpations of Church property, led, it 
is said, to an open rupture between them, which was 
embittered by the treachery of the Bishop of Clogher* 
(or rather of Down) Myler MacGratb. Hawng forged 
a letter purporting to be from the primate, in which 
many uncanonical measures were recommended, Myler 
forwarded it to the Pope ; but the fraud was detected 
and denounced ; and on the 30th of May, 1667, the 
calumniator came into Drogheda, made his submission 
to the Lord Deputy, and lived a pluralist prelate of 
the Established Church until the year 1622 ; a very 
portent, a leviathan of church-patronage, and an im- 
personation of the sordid and unprincipled system 
which he abetted. The machinations of this apostate, 
or possibly despair of being able to control the un- 
governable temper of O'NeU, may have compelled the 
primate to retire from his archdiocese to the province 
in which he was captured. There was joy in London 
for that capture. On the 6th of July the queen wrote 
a letter to Sir Henry Sidney, in which she expresses 
her joy at the submission of the apostate Myler ; hopes 
that such other bishops as ^^ it may not be found meet 
{Le. possible) to expel, be induced^ in like manner to 
accept their bishoprics from her; but orders that after 
strict inquiry had been made as to the manner and ab- 
bettors of his escape from the Tower of London, the 
captive primate should at once be indicted, and receive 
that which injustice he hath deserved^ for example's sake, 
unless there be some good reasons to the contrary. 
Whether such reasons occurred to the Irish governors, 
or what they were, does not appear. But tried the 

* He is called by David Rothe, Biehop of Clogher, thongli Myler was not Queen's 
Bishop of Clogher until 1570 ; but there is no record of the apoetasj of any other 
Bishop of Clogher except him. 
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primate must be. All doubts on the subject we^e re- 
moved by another letter from the queen a fortnight 
later, July 22, which recommended, as the more 
politic course, that he should be tried in Ireland as a 
greater terror to missioners from Rome; but that, if 
there was any doubt of a conviction by an Irish jury, 
he should be forthwith sent over to England. How 
similar are the instincts of tyranny in every age, and 
how uniform the dealings of British justice to Ireland! 
In obedience to the orders from London, he was tried 
in Dublin, on an indictment for violating the statutes 
of the realm, and for his escape from the Tower. He 
ijonducted his own defence ; challenged some of the 
jurors peremptorily, and others for cause; admitted 
that he was a Catholic primate, and that he had per- 
formed his episcopal functions, but denied that he 
thereby violated any law or statute of Ireland. As 
for his escape from the Tower, he had merely obeyed 
the law of nature in providing, as best he could, with- 
out injury to any man, for his own liberty and life. 
To him their sentence was a matter not of great con- 
cern ; he had learned in his long sufferings to look 
forward with calm resignation to the death of his body; 
let them take heed that they brought not down the 
curse of innocent blood on their souls. The judge 
charged, as became an Irish court judge in Elizabeth's 
• reign ; but some of the jury had consciences. For 
several days (per plures dies) they were locked up in 
their chamber, without any sustenance but bread and 
water. The foreman, though labouring under dysen- 
tery, flourished on his ungenial diet, and had at length 
the satisfaction of bringing in a verdict of acquittal. 
He and his fellows were at once imprisoned and fined: 
nor did their verdict unbar the dungeon for the pri- 
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mate. He was remanded to prison; But early in 
winter he escaped* once more from the Castle of 
Dublin, accompanied by his guard; the good and loyal 
subjects of the Pale were immediately in pursuit, sti. 
mulated by the great reward of forty pounds for his ap- 
prehension. The retainers of Gerald Earl of Kildare, the 
same Gerald who when an infant had been saved in the 
arms of a now deprived Catholic bishop, were mus- 
tered under the command of Myler Hussey, gentleman, 
and at imminent peril to their lives "made earnest 
pursuit after the fugitive Creagh by sundry ways with 
numbers of people". But the search was unavailing; 
the primate could not be found unless Hussey swore 
that he would not deliver him up, until the Earl of 
Kildare and the Lord Deputy had pledged their 
honour that they WQuld obtain a pardon of life from 
the queen. Whether this was a plan laid by the said 
Myler Hussey to secure the primate's life at least from 
more unscrupulous pursuers, or whether the Earl of 
Kildare and his loyal Anglo-Irish of the Pale were 
really zealous for the capture of the primate, we leave 
the reader to determine j for our own parts, we hope, 
and for the honour of Earl Gerald we are inclined to 
believe, that the former was the case. Priest-hunting 
was not a sport of the Geraldines. The facts are, that 
the primate was taken by Earl Gerald's retainers under 
the circumstances described; and that on the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1567, Myler Hussey, in a memorial presented 
to the queen, renounced the reward of forty pounds, 
stated his own well known services to her majesty, re- 
presented the certain loss of his own character for ever 
if his promise was not made good, and begged her to 

* David Rothe, in his Analecta Sacra, represents this escape as before the trial, 
but the documents published hy Shirley (^Original Letters) make it more probable 
that it was after. 
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save his oatli and credit by granting the pardon of 
life. The prayer was granted. But the venerable 
confessor of the faith was no more to raise an un- 
chained hand over his beloved flock ; no more to still 
by his sweet and majestic presence the surging discord 
of the northern clans ; no more to dream of schools 
and colleges for Ireland, and of the old service in her 
churches, or of the rewards due to the ever loyal 
Catholic Anglo-lrish. The gates of the Tower were to 
close on him for ever. In London, the centre of in- 
trigues which then as now convulsed half Europe with 
rebellion, he could hear laudations of that blustering 
and hypocritical philanthropy which would heal the 
miseries of all other countries, while an injustice like 
the Established Church, which no absolute government 
ever tolerated for half a century, was forced at the 
bayonet's point upon Ireland. But he taught the 
Irish clergy of the day the lesson then so necessary 
for them, how to suffer for the faith without the edat 
of martyrdom. From the Castle of Dublin, and even 
from the Tower, he still acted as primate. He had 
trusty agents and friends who were able to elude de- 
tection by the gaolers, and sent many written orders 
to delegates duly appointed. Primate he had be^a 
at the altar of St, Patrick in Armagh, with the free 
Ulster chieftains bowing to his crosier ; and primate 
he remained in the Tower of London, during eighteen 
years' imprisonment, to the day of his death. Of his^ 
life during that period many particulars are not pre- 
served. Attempts were again made to win him over 
to apostasy: the same Myler MacGrath who had 
calumniated him to the Pope, and sown dissension be- 
tween him and O'Neil, visited him at the Tower, and 
exhibiting the royal parchment by which he held his 
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apostate honours, assured him that the same favour 
awaited him if he would acknowledge the queen's 
supremacy. But happier in his chains and in fidelity 
to his God than the poor fallen tempter, he spumed 
the proposal, and earnestly admonished him to repent 
while there was time. Hopton, lieutenant of the 
Tower, at one time received orders to make the pri- 
mate and other Catholics assist at Protestant service 
in the Tower chapel. The primate firmly refused: 
they might take him to the gallows ; he would not go 
to ^e Protestant service : he was forcibly bound in a 
chair and carried into the chapel; but when the 
minister began to denounce the Catholic faith, the 
primate interrupted him, and would not desist from 
loudly protesting, until he was dragged out of the 
chapel, still admonishing, as he departed, his Catholic 
fellow prisoners to dose their ears against the heresy. 
Of these prisoners, many, as it is well known, were 
Catholic priests ; and with them, whenever the prison 
discipline gave them any liberty, he contrived to make 
useful the knowledge which he had acquired during 
his eight years at Louvain, and his year and a half at 
Rome. He held theological conferences, at which him- 
self presided; and from these conferences were secretly 
issued many decisions on the questions which then dis- 
tracted the wavering English Catholics, regarding the 
oath of allegiance and attendance at Protestant 
worship. These decisions had their best confirmation 
by his own example. But if government could not 
chill the faith of the Irish by sending over to them 
an apostate primate, it would be politic if his character 
could be destroyed in some other way. He wa» 
charged by Vanright, one of the officers of the Tower, 
with having committed rape on his daughter. On this 
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charge he was arraigned before a jury; but so clearly 
did he expose the inconsistency of the evidence, and 
such an impression had he made on the mind of the 
young woman, that she not only publicly acquitted 
him of the charge, but bore cordial testimony to his 
singular modesty, and left the whole blame of this trial 
on the machinations of her father. It would be de- 
lightful if we had a diary of his prison life. That it 
was borne as became the successor of St Patrick, we 
may infer from the affection and veneration with which 
all his acquaintances and biographers speak of him, 
and from his own favourite maxim, Paupertas^ angustia^ 
et ccUamitas sorores bcncB mentis esse perhibentur. But 
we must close the sketch. About a year after he was 
last taken prisoner, the hapless Mary Queen of Scots 
crossed the Solway Frith to England, and about the 
jsame period after his death she followed him to the 
tomb : the spiritual head of Ireland and the crowned 
of Scotland, faithful to death to the Catholic creed. 
All Catholic accounts agree in stating that he met 
that violent death which Elizabeth would willingly 
have inflicted on Mary, if the instruments would take 
±he hint — death by poison. On the eve of the 16th of 
October, 1585, he was suddenly taken ill with a violent 
pain in the stomach ; his throat swelled, and other in- 
dications of poison were detected by a Catholic physi- 
cian named Arklow, whom means had been taken to 
consult. Admonished of his danger, he confessed and 
received absolution from Father Creighton, a fellow 
prisoner, confined in the next cell, and resigned his 
faithful soul to God on the 16th of October, 1585. 
Having stated nothing in this sketch but what ap- 
peared to be confirmed by the concurrence of credible 
^authorities, we feel it may be reasonably asked, where 
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Is the probability that the archbishop was poisoned? 
Why poison him after having so long spared his life ? Or 
i^hy not publicly execute him? In reply* to the latter, 
consider the peculiar circumstances of his capture in 
Ireland; and as to the former, the reader is referred 
to the assassination of the Catholic Percy, a few months 
before in the same Tower. It was a period of terror 
in England: the League was then mustering in France; 
and the same policy that was hurrying the Queen of 
Scotland to the block, would naturally cut off the cap- 
tive primate of Ireland. Catholic authorities mention 
the name of the poisoner, and the means by which he 
effected his purpose. 

The primate's body w:as interred within the precincts 
of the Tower: and who even among those who laud 
the Irish Reformation, would not prefer that unknown 
and unhonoured resting-place to the proud monument 
erected to the apostate Myler MacGrath for himself 
in the now ruined cathedral of Cashel, — selfish even 
in death?* 



SYNOD OF CASHEL, 1172. 

TH£ ENGLISH INVASION. 

There is a certain event in our Irish ecclesiastical 
history, which has naturally been the subject of much 
discussion at different times, and for which, from its 
paramount importance, and its influence on the poll- 
tical fortune of Ireland, could not escape much mis- 
representation. Even at the present day it is not easy 
to approach it with all the due calmness of history. 

* Several works, some of which are extant, are attributed to Primate Creagh; 
a catalogue of them may be seen in Harris*^ Ware. 
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It is the part which the Church had in establishing the 
first political connection between England and Ireland 
in li72« The chief object in directing attention to 
it at present, is to examine certain statements often 
made, and particularly a few years ago, in a work of 
great leaioiing, by a distinguished Irish writer, who is 
a Catholic, and, therefore, more likely to mislead the 
incautious. His opinion may be summed up in few 
words: the establishment of the English in Ireland 
was a bargain or sale, in which the contracting par- 
ties were, on one side, the Pope and the Irish clergy, 
and on the other, the King of England and the in* 
vaders; the innocent Irish princes and laity being re- 
fused any voice in this nefarious compact, so ruinous 
to themselves and their posterity. The Pope had for 
his share Peter's pence; the Irish clergy, increased 
wealth and privilege; the King of England having, in 
return, the lordship of Ireland. The importance of such 
a subject is felt at once, and though the work to which I 
allude was published for a learned society, and cannot 
have, as yet, very extensive circulation, hereafter, 
very probably, the writer's opinions may be circulating 
in some popular form among less instructed Catholic 
readers. 

It may be well then to know that our best historian^ 
Dr. Lanigan, can, on this point, give them little assis* 
tance; nay, he would even be an unsafe guide, because 
he did not see some most important documents bear- 
ing on the subject, and moreover, I will say it because 
his tone in discussing the question, however suited 
to the stormy times in which he wrote, and to the 
opinions then prevalent regarding the papal power, is 
certainly not that which an educated Catholic of the 
present day can, with propriety, or even ordinary de- 
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cency, adopt Having now stated my object, I will 
commence with a brief narrative of the principal events, 
dwelling, as I go along, on the points which have been 
misrepresented, giving nothing as fact except on the 
most undoubted authority, and presenting those facts 
in that order which I conceive will best enable the 
reader to see the respective share which all the parties 
concerned had in the great transaction. 

In the year 1152, a national synod was held at Kells, 
under the Papal legates. Cardinal Paparo and Christian, 
Bishop of Lismore. It passed several decrees for the 
reformation of morals and discipline, and the arrange- 
ment of the Irish hierarchy and sees. Christian was 
bom near Bangor, in Down; he was sent with others 
by St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, to St. Ber- 
nard, at Clairvaux, and after some time returned to 
Ireland, where he founded Mellifont, the first Irish 
Cistercian monastery, about the year 1142. It was he 
who, twenty years after the synod of Kells, that is, in 
the year 1172, presided over the synod of Cashel. 
Among all the characters of the period, there is not 
one, therefore, whose age, and position, and acquire- 
ments, would have given him more opportunities of 
knowing the whole state of Ireland and all the impor* 
tant events immediately connected with the invasion, 
nor one, therefore, on whom we should keep our atten* 
tion more steadily fixed. In truth, if he had written 
memoirs of himself and his time, our present inquiry 
would be altogether unnecessary; but as we have not 
any such record, we must endeavour to see facts as he 
saw them, not judging by experience, which he had 
not; not judging by principles, which were not those of 
his day, but judging him as we ourselves would wish 
to be judged, according to the standard of law and 
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opmlons of our own time, and the circumstances in 
which we are placed, which might modify or direct an 
application of those principles. 

In 1154, two years after the national synod of Kells, 
John of Salisbury, a learned monk, afterwards Bishop 
of Chartres, envoy from the court of England, visited 
Bome to congratulate Pope Adrian the Fourth on his 
elevation to the Papal throne. Adrian was an English- 
man, and had received some of his education in an Irish 
monastery in Germany. He had neither birth nor 
wealth to recommend him, yet he won, by his own 
talents and piety, the highest dignity in the Church. 
John of Salisbury, among other favours, begged this 
Pope to approve the design which Henry the Second had 
of conquering Ireland, promising to reform the enor- 
mous disorders and unchristian practices in that island, 
and to enforce the payment of Peter's pence to the Pope 
from every house. The Pope had full power to make 
this concession, it was represented, because all the 
islands of Christendom belonged to him by the dona- 
tion of Constantine. The concession was, accordingly, 
made, and the promise accepted of Peter's pence and 
Reformation, and the famous bull of Adrian the Fourth 
was given to John of Salisbury for his young master, 
Henry the Second, who, like the Pope, was just after 
ascending the throne. 

In narrating these facts, Dr. lingard says that the 
Pope must have smiled at the hypocrisy of his dutiful 
son, Henry. But in justice even to Henry, though his 
sincerity is not a question that should give much anx^ 
iety to an Irishman, it may be fairly said, in the first 
place, that hypocrisy is not the vice of youth, and 
Henry was then only twenty-two years of age. And 
next what was the hypocrisy? Did Henry not believe 
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the Pope had power to grant Ireland? or was Henry 
conscious that he could not or would not reform the 
disorders of Ireland ? What was the hypocrisy ? With 
regard to the first, if Henry believed as his mother 
Matilda, and his envoy John, and his master Thomas 
a Becket, he must have believed that the Pope had the 
power; Matilda, an ex-empress, might have told him 
that the Pope had deposed emperors of Germany, and 
that very Pope Adrian had threatened to take away 
the crown from Frederic the First. And what greater 
proof of Henry's sincerity than his acknowledging that 
all Christian islands, England of course included, be- 
longed to the Holy See ? There is no reason then to 
doubt Henry believed what all Christian Europe nearly 
unanimously believed, that the Pope could, for proper 
reason, transfer the crown, and sanction the invasion 
of Ireland, from whatever source that power may have 
been derived. Was Henry hypocritical because he 
would not or could not reform the abuses of Ireland ? 
May not his pride have suggested to him that he 
could give her the first of blessings and foundation of 
all the rest — peace, by the establishment of a strong 
government? and possibly, too, he may have dreamed, 
then in the first enjoyment of power, and in those 
generous aspirations of most young men, that a con- 
quest of Ireland under papal sanction might become 
as useful permanently to the Irish Church, as the con. 
quest of England by William under papal sanction 
had been to the English Church. For that point, the 
improvement of the English Church, I refer to Dr. 
Lingard, at the close of the reign of Henry the Second. 
My object in this discussion is not, most assuredly, to 
vindicate Henry from the censure of the great English 
historian, but plainly, if the Pope believed that Henry, 
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was a hypocrite, he must have believed also either 
that in receiving the bull, he was receiving a power 
which he had not, or that, exercising a power which he 
had, he was delegating it to one who would abuse it, 
that he was deliberately handing over a Christian 
people to a reformer, who would not reform but ag- 
gravate the disorders under which they laboured. 
Nothing in the general character of Adrian justifies 
the belief that he would do one or the other. It is 
much more probable that Adrian knew perfectly well 
through the cardinal and the legate Christian, the 
real state of Ireland; that he knew the result of the 
great national synod, held two years before; and that, 
in issuing that bull, he believed he was providing, if 
not a remedy for the evils of the Irish Church, at least 
some restorative, some improvement on her actual 
position. Whether, in point of fact, the actual dis- 
orders of Ireland were such as would justify, according 
to the jurisprudence of the age, the deposition of the 
Irish kings, and the transfer of the Irish crown, we 
shall see just now, when we come to speak of the bull 
of Alexander confirming that of his predecessor Adrian, 
and expressly citing, as his evidence of their disorders, 
the Irish legate who presided at Kells, Christian, 
bishop of Lismore. 

For the present, however, the bargain was not car. 
ried into effect. The plan was laid befi)re the great 
council of the nation, but the expedition was opposed 
by Matilda and the Saxons, and the bull was leffc to 
slumber for many years in Winchester Castle. 

About fifteen years fi-om this date, Dermod M^Mur- 
rogh, King of Leinster, appears on the scene. H^did 
homage to Henry in Normandy for his kingdom, and 
obtained permission to enlist auxiliaries. In 1169 the 
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first adventurers landed in Ireland ancl took Wexford. 
On the 25tli August of the following year, Strdngbow 
landed and took Waterford and Dublin. But at the 
very moment when his subjects were thus extending 
his dominions, Henry suddenly found himself branded 
before the whole Christian world with a crime which 
should destroy all his pretensions as an ecclesiasti- 
cal reformer. His continued encroachments on the 
liberty of the Church ended in the murder of his 
highest subject, on the 29th of December, 1170; 
and the same John of Salisbury, who had obtained 
the bull of Adrian, witnessed with one or two others 
the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket in the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury. In the following spring of 1171, 
a confederacy of the Irish, headed by St. Laurence, 
Archbishop of Dublin, blocked up the invaders for more 
than ten months in Dublin and a few other towns. 
Everything seemed to promise immediate success, but 
the besiegers were defeated at length in a sally, made 
in despair, by the garrison. All opposition melted 
away, and either then or late in the preceding year, a 
synod of Irish bishops assembled in the North, view- 
ing the invasion as the judgment of God on the 
nation, because, when the English sold their children 
and relatives as slaves, the Irish bought them, ordered 
the liberation of all English slaves. For, said they, as 
the Anglo-Saxons formerly lost their liberty for having 
sold their slaves, may it not be that we shall soon lose 
our liberty for having bought them ? This is not the 
language of a clergy welcoming the invaders of their 
country, and going to sell its liberty and independence 
for titles and immunities. .Nor was St. Laurence, the 
only Irishman who, according to Moore, was worthy 
of the crisis, likely to welcome, as an ecclesiastical re- 

26 
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former of a new kingdom, the king who stood before 
the world, as yet charged with the murder of the 
great archbishop of his Church. 

But did not Henry himself come immediately to 
Ireland, and meet the bishops in council, and ar- 
range with them the terms of the transfer of their 
allegiance ? As this is one of the principal points on 
which the whole question turns, we must closely ob- 
s^rve the order of these events. Henry landed at 
Waterford, 17th of October, 1171. He received the 
voluntary homage of O'Brien and MacCarthy, the 
kings of all Munster, north and south. That same 
year he received the hostages of Meath, Breffny, and 
Oriel, and finally of O'Connor, the monarch of all Ire- 
land, who made at least a nominal submission: in a 
word, when all Ireland, except Ulster, properly so 
called, had acknowledged Henry's authority, then and 
then only, was the synod of Cashel assembled. So 
that this synod, judging by the order of events, should 
be regarded rather as the consequence than as the 
cause of the invasion of Ireland. It was not the cause 
of Henry's success, but Henry's success enabled him to 
hold it. For, in the words of his annalist, " silente 
tota insula in conspectu regis, et tranquille pace gau- 
dente .... rex totius cleri Hibernise concilium apud 
Cassiliam convocavit". And so, in truth, we find that 
the clergy of all Ireland, except that province which 
had not submitted, namely Ulster, assisted at this synod; 

As there is nothing in the circumstances of the con- 
vocation of this synod which proves that the Irish 
clergy wished to barter their liberties, neither is there 
in any of its decrees or in the letters which the Pope 
wrote after receiving them, to Henry the Second him- 
self, to the Irish priests, and to the Irish bishops. 
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Henry the Second sailed from Wexford in April, 
1172, landed in Wales, and soon passed over to Non 
mandy, probably with the decrees in his possession, 
for the synod was held early in 1172; and even in the 
church swore before the legate that he was innocent 
of the death of Becket. As he could not deny that 
he had occasioned it, he promised to give every pos- 
sible satisfaction, liberty to the Church, and at the 
same time, by a recent article, he bound himself and 
his eldest son to hold the kingdom of England from 
the Pope and his successors, and that they should not 
be considered kings at all unless they were Catholic 
kings. This ample feudal submission of Henry will 
help us to understand how the Pope, who had been 
shocked at the murder of Thomas a Becket, could 
view his murderer with favour, and confirm the bull 
of Adrian by another, dated 20th September, 1172. 
For nearly one hundred years, since Gregory the 
Seventh wrote to Turlough O'Connor, the pacification 
and reformation of Ireland had been an object of deep 
interest to the Popes. Legates, and prelates commis^ 
sioned by Rome, had laboured at the work during all 
that time ; and now, at last, it is manifest from the 
Pope's letter, that he believed this object was partly 
attained. Some of these letters Dr. Lanigan appears 
not to have seen; and yet they must naturally modify 
our judgment on the whole transaction* For they 
place the bull of Alexander the Third in a very dif. 
ferent light from that in which Adrian's must be re- 
garded. 

The difficulty, I may observe here, regarding Adrian's 
bull arises from this fact, that the Irish neither were 
feudatories of the Pope in the strict sense of the term, 
nor heretics, nor, as far as we know, were they under in- 

26 b 
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terdict or excommunication for a year on accoimt of 
their disorders; there were none of those titles on which 
crowns were often transferred. Then the title of the 
donation of Constantine, which Dr. Lanigan assigns, 
and says was admitted by all the critics of the day, 
certainly was not admitted, as we shall see, for Ire- 
land by Alexander the Third, who knew well that the 
Romans never were in Ireland. But there are none 
of those difficulties with regard to the bull and accom- 
panying letters of Alexander the Third. Some fur- 
ther comment on these letters is, however, necessary 
in order to understand really why the Pope interfered 
at all without being solicited by the Irish people. . . . 
After the lapse of twenty years from the synod of 
Kells, Christian of Lismore, apostolical legate, is cited 
by the Pope as the evidence of a disorder which the 
Fope deemed great enough to make a nation forfeit its 
liberty. As he returned home from Cashel through 
that rich plain, the Golden Vale, that in after ages ex- 
cited the cupidity and bravery of the Puritan soldiers, 
and thought that it was now subject to a foreign ruler, 
what should he think of the part he had taken in this 
transaction ? When he came to his own great see on 
the Blackwater, should he condemn himself as he 
stood, perhaps, at the tomb of St. Celsus, for having 
sold his country? No, unless he was prepared to 
condemn the whole legislation and spirit of the Church 
for the past century,, and to expect an exemption for 
Ireland from the common law of other nations. He 
knew that St. Gregory the Seventh had written to 
Lanfranc, denouncing similar irregularities in mar- 
riages, and saying that they existed among the Scots, 
and dsewhere, and that he (Lanfranc) was hereby 
armed with the apostolical authority to put them 
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down by all means " omnibus modis'': the words of a 
Pope who never feared to carry out his designs. He 
knew that taking timely warning from the past, this 
was, perhaps, the wisest course. Malcolm the Third, 
king of Scotland, in the year 1076, had abolished, by 
a council, these very disorders in his kingdom, and 
thereby, perhaps, saved its independence. He knew, 
moreover, that from the moment when the same St. 
Gregory wrote to one of the Irish kings, Torlough 
O'Connor, in 1094, the heads of the Irish Church, 
down to that, however, had done all that men could 
do to reform these disorders and to establish peace. . • 



THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS DURING 
THE REFORMATION. 

[Some explanation is necessary, first, for inserting this 
paper here ; secondly, of the writer's object. 

1. All that the editor proposed to himself at first, 
was to add a list of the spiritual peers said to have 
been present in Elizabeth's parliament of 1560, which 
abolished, according to many Protestant writers, the 
Papal authority in this countey; but this list could not 
be supplied without entering into minute details; and 
though it could even perfectly, and though, moreover, 
it could be proved beyond cavil that a majority of the 
bishops then assembled voted against, not for the Refor- 
mation, still the dispute regarding episcopal succession 
in Ireland would not be at an end, for some historians 
tell us the new creed was approved in 1536 and 1537, 
under Henry the Eighth; others in 1550, under Edward; 
others again, and perhaps the greater number, in 1560 
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and 1585, under Elizabeth. On one point only is there 
a singular unanimity, that the Irish bishops, about the 
era of the Reformation, rejected the old creed, and 
that a new hierarchy, deriving its jurisdiction from a 
foreign spiritual power, was established among the 
Romanists^ at least, in the reign of James the First, 
whilst the prelates of the Irish Reformed Church, re- 
ceiving their episcopal succession from their fathers of 
the ancient Irish Church, can alone trace their origin 
in an unbroken line to the same source. A few ex- 
tracts will show how generally this view is maintained 
by Protestants, lay and clerical. 

" The simple fact may be thus stated, without fear of reason- 
able contradiction, that all, toith only two exceptioriB, of the 

spiritual peers, who had been formerly friends of the Papacy, 
either saw cause to approve of the recent alterations, or, per- 
ceiving no disposition on the part of the government to treat 
them with rigour, contentedly acquiesced in the existing order of 
.things". — Manf s Church History , vol. i., p. 278. 

'* Two only, out of the whole number of Irish bishops, were 
expelled from their sees in the reign of Elizabeth, in consequence 
of the measures approved by the rest; and it is to be observed, 
that these two had both intruded into their sees, the legitimate 
pastors being still alive, and deprived, not by a synod, but by a 
single bishop, which was altogether contrary to the canons". 
•^—Palmer's Treatise on the Churchy vol. i., p. 425. 

^* In January, 1559, the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Essex, 
held a parhament for the introduction of the reformed religion, 
when Leverous and Walsh, Bishops of Ealdare and of Meath, alone 
of all the prelates, refused to sanction the innovation, and were de- 
prived of their sees". — T?ie Earls of KOdare and their Ancestors, 
by the Marquis of Kildare, p. 199. 

" The bishops were not as zealous or steadfast in their faith. 
They had accepted every phase of religion which had been 'pre- 
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sented to them, and with the exception of twOy Meath and Kildare, 
they made no difficulty on the present occasion". — Life and Times 
of Sir Peter Carew, Knight (from the original MS. of Hooker), 
by John Macleane, Esq., p. Ixxxix. 

" It is evident that the true succession of bishops in the Church, 
was ever preserved, and that solely in the line of prelates acknow- 
ledged by the state ; the Romish intruders into their dioceses 
have derived their orders from Italy and Spain, since the Refor- 
mation, and not from the Irish Ch\tfch". — Shirley's (M.P.) Ori- 
ginal Letters, p. viii. 

" At the accession of Queen Elizabeth, of all the Irish bishops 
only two were deprive<l, and two others resigned on account of 
their adherence to the supremacy of the see of Rome". — Perce- 
val's Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession, p. 260. 

Even this slight concession, that two resigned^ ap- 
proved also by Dodsworth in his Discourses on 
Romanism and Dissent^ p. 8, has grievously offended 
R. King, A.B., the author of a manual of ribald 
bigotry, profanely styled, The History of the Holy Catholic 
Church in Ireland^ p. 1221. 

But passing to the latest, and, it is only fair to add, 
the highest authority on the revolt from Papal autho* 
rity during the Reformation, we shall quote from 
the " Memoir of the Life and Mission of Saint Pa- 
trick, Apostle of Ieeland, by James Henthorn Todd, 
D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin": 

*' It was necessary also, in order to correct certain popular mis* 
takes, to draw attention to the fact that, &om the eleventh century 
to the Reformation, there were two Churches in Ireland, each 
ignoring, as far as it could, the existence of the other; and that 
since the Reformation, a third Church has sprung up, deriving 
its succession from a foreign source ; whilst the original Irish 
Church — properly so called — ^having * merged' into the Church of 
tJpLe English Pale, has adopted the Reformation, and lost in a 
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great measure its hold upon the descendants of the native 
tribes". 

See Pref., p. iii., iv., from which we certainly ex- 
pected to find elaborate proof of each of these state- 
ments in the body of the work. But after searching 
wistfully through every page, we could not discover 
one line or word bearing on the fidelity of our bishops, 
save these two sentences at page 242 : 

" Many of these (the native Irish clergy) took refuge in foreign 
countries, or connected themselves wiih foreign emissaries, hostile 
to England, at home; but at a subsequent period, when the 
Anglo'Irish Church had accepted the Reformation^ the mere Irish 
clergy were found to have become practically extinct. Their 
episcopacy had * merged' into, or become identified with, the epis- 
copacy which was recognized by the law. Missionary bishops 
and priests, therefore, ordained abroad^ were sent into Ireland to 
support the interests of Rome, and from them is derived a third 
Church, in close connection with the See of Rome, which has 
now assumed the forms and dimensions of a national established 
religion''. 

From the above extracts, the reader can judge for 
himself of the necessity Dr. Todd was under of directing 
special attention to the " popular mistake" regarding 
succession in the Irish episcopacy. Was the fact 
brought forward now by him hitherto unnoticed by 
Protestant writers, or was it useful to confirm it by 
fresh arguments? Whence this pressing necessity in 
a life of Saint Patrick too? 

Of Dr. Todd's literary labours, we wish to speak 
well as they deserve ; but we own we were pained to 
find him sneering at " begging friars" and " foreign 
priests" (p. 264). Such reproaches come with bad 
grace from Dr. Todd, Senior Fellow of T.C.D., and 
Treasurer of Saint Patrick's, whose sole airy claim to 
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the priestly character is derived through Browne and 
Curwen, Cranmer and Bonner. Dr. Todd writes and 
reasons .as if Dublin were, since the flood, an integral 
part of the fair realm of England, as much as London 
or Canterbury — as if he never read of StrongboVs 
sword, or the evil genius of Castlereagh. Did not the 
curse of Swift ever occur to him, when he heard 
Whately or Trench preaching from the throne of 
Saint Patrick's? 

Finding it so necessary to refer to episcopal suc- 
cession in Ireland at the era of the Reformation, the 
learned author is extremely cautious in expressing 
his. own views of this great apostasy. He tells us 
twice over, in the only two sentences touching on 
the subject, that the mere Irish Church " merged^ into 
the State establishment. In what reign the change 
took place, whether suddenly or (implied) slowly — by 
synodical action, or by royal authority — on all these 
points of deep interest Dr. Todd is ominously silent. 
All he will say is, that the native clergy apostatized, or 
became practically extinct. This is what we deny. 

Without resting too much on any particular time, 
but embracing the widest possible limits within which 
this general defection could be supposed to take place, 
we undertake to show that in no interval from 1536 to 
1600 did the Irish hierarchy, as a body, betray or 
compromise the faith or die out ; nay, more, we will 
prove that the Irish Catholic bishops, or a majority of 
them, always and in every reign opposed heresy, and 
suffered deprivation, exile, torture, death, rather than 
even seem to acquiesce in the designs of the reformers. 

3. In order, however, to narrow the ground of con- 
troversy as far as we could, we give names and dates, 
years, months, days, and authorities for every state- 
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ment. And as our great object is more to instruct 
than to controvert, we have no wish to conceal difficult 
points, or to defend, at any risk, every one of the pre- 
lates of our Church. Their conduct is indeed deeply 
interesting to Catholics, but merely as an historical 
question; for to us it matters little whether the 
commission to teach is given by Saint Peter or Saint 
Celestine, by Pius the Fifth or Pius the Ninth; the 
authority is always the same to found churches or to 
restore them. To Protestants only is the succession 
of their bishops, continued, unbroken, of vital impor- 
tance ; for if they did not inherit the jurisdiction ot 
the ancient Irish Church, who sent them ? and, unleas 
they be sent, how can they preach ? 

4. Our references may sometimes appear few and 
insufficient. They could be easily multiplied with a 
great show of learning without much advantage to 
the reader ; such as they are^ and hurriedly as this 
paper has been written, many of the books referred 
to are not found in any one library in Ireland, public 
or private. Some, at least, are unknown to our best- 
informed Irish writers. 

5. To avoid misconception, we may observe here 
that we quote as Wadding^s^ whatever appears in the 
second edition of the " AnncUes Minorum^^ by Fonsecaj 
Rome, 1731-1737, with continuation by Luca, Maria 
de Ancona, C. M. Asculanus, S. M. Cerreto ; the last 
vol. consulted being tom. xxiii., Ancona, 1859. 

We also quote as Ware^s, whatever appears in Har- 
ris's edition, Dublin, 1739 (of this book there are nam- 
inaUy various editions, but there is really no diffierence 
whatever except in first four pages). Not that we 
attach the same importance to the additions of the in- 
dustrious and intolerant Harris that wc do to the great 
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researches of Sir James Ware. Every scholar knows 
that the bigotry of Harris has often betrayed him ; 
and even when he is disposed to be honest, he is not 
always exact. His additions, for example, to the 
Life of Saint Malachy are almost all inaccurate, and 
disfigure Ware's learned notice of that saint 

Other references are, we hope, distinct enough, and 
our obligations to fellow-labourers honestly acknow- 
ledged. 



THE IRISH HIERARCHY 

FROM 1536 TO 1600. 
§ 1. ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 

George Cromer, 1522-1542 ; Robert Wauchopp, 1540- 
1551; George Dowdall, 1553-1558; Donatus O'Teigh 
Fleming,* 1560-1562 ; Richard Creagh, 1563-1585 ; 
Edward Magauran, 1587-1598. 

Of the Primates from 1536 to 1600 no one was ever 
suspected of countenancing by word or act the re- 
forms of the sixteenth century, except Cromer and 
Dowdall; of these two only shall we speak. Cromer 
vigorously opposed every change until at least the last 
year of his life. Even Stuart, who charges him with 
favouring Henry's projects in the end, admits that up 

* To Rev. P. F. Moran, D.D., Vioe-Rector of the Irish College, Romoi we are chiefly 
indebted for our information regarding this prelate. We confess we knew nothing 
whatever of Donatns, Archbishop of Armagh, imtil we reoeived, about six months 
ago, from Captain Allen, Bengal Staff Corps, Caunpoor, Elast Indies, a catalogue of 
the primates, with this entry: " 1560, Donat O'Teig, consecrated in Feb. said year 
at Rome; returned to England in latter end of 1560 ; died 1562". See Dr. Moran's 
vahiable work, just published (first part), " Lives of the Archbishops of Dublin*' 
(p. 178), which we shall often quote under this title. 

It is unnecessary to add here minute references to authorities on the archbishops, 
because they may be seen in Dr. Renehan's '* Collections on Irish Church History** 
at least those known to the writer of this essay. 
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to the year 1539 he " exerted himself to the utmost 
to prevent the (new) laws from being carried into full 
effect". See Stuart's Armagh^ pp. 230-4, and Browne's 
letter (iLid.)j 3 KaL Ap., 1538, complaining of his 
brother of Armagh for "influencing the Duke of Nor- 
folk to assist their clergy in their efforts to prevent 
any alteration in the Church laws in Ireland". That 
Cromer was appointed arbitrator under the crown 
towards the close of his life, Stuart's only argument 
for suspecting him of being reconciled to the king, 
is well explained by Dr. Kenehan {Collections^ p. 2), 
without involving him in the guilt of schism. Cromer 
took no part in the insurrection of O'Neill, and could 
not, therefore, be well passed over in a general com- 
mission to the clergy of the different provinces. He 
may also have been less active when worn out by old 
age, less zealous in denouncing the government mea- 
sures, and more in favour, consequently, with the 
ruling power. 

At any rate, it is universally admitted that up to 
almost the very hour of death, Cromer had maintained 
the Catholic doctrine with firmness in a time of great 
danger. The new evidence just brought forward by 
Dr. Moran in his work on the Lives of the Archbishops 
of Dublin^ p. 31, makes it more difficult to vindicate 
this primate's character in his last moments. A 
charge would appear to have been made against him 
in Rome, and by decree of July, 1539, he was sus- 
pended till such time as he should acquit himself of 
the suspicion of heresy. But the accusation, after all, 
may have been put forward by the king's retainers, 
who were sure to leave no means untried to injure 
the reputation of a prelate who had resisted all their 
threats and promises, and thwarted their wicked de- 
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signs. That such an accusation should have been ad- 
mitted in the Roman courts without the strongest 
evidence to support it, will not seem strange to those 
who are acquainted with the extreme vigilance with 
which the integrity of faith has been always guarded 
by the supreme pontiffs. 

As to Dowdall, though his first appointment was irre- 
gular and uncanonical, his government of the diocese, 
after being recognized by Rome, was marked by exem- 
plary piety and unswerving opposition to the prosely- 
tizing schemes of Browne and Staples. For his attach- 
ment to the faith, for *' being obstinate and perversa ^ 
according to Ware, he was deprived of the primacy by 
letters patent of the 20th October, 1551, and its powers 
and privileges transferred to the apostate Browne. 
Ware sums up his account of both these prelates in 
these words (Harris's Ware, p. 350) : " Primate Cromer 
died in 1542, and was succeeded in the see of Armagh 
the year following by Archbishop Dowdall, who was as 
zealous against the Reformation as his predecessor had 
been"^. See Cotton, vol. iii. p. 18 (Fasti). 

§ 2. ARCHBISHOPS OF DUBLIN. 

George Browne (appointed by Henry the Eighth, de- 
prived by Mary), 1535-1554 ; Hugh Curwen, 1555, 
translated to Oxford, 1567 ; ob. 1st November, 1568 ; 
Donaldus,' «ei. 1588; Matthew D'Oviedo, 1600-1609. 

Browne and Curwen were admittedly schismatics and 
apostates, but Browne was never approved in Rome. No 
such name is found in the Acts of the consistory; and 

^ In the Collections, p. 10, this prelate's name was first made known to the 
pnblio. It has been conjectured that Donat was no other than Donald McCongail 
of Raphoe^ translated to Dnblin about this time. This, however, seems hardly pro- 
bable, when we bear in mind that all oar annalists record the death of McCongail as 
BUhop ofRapho€y without any notice, too, of his appointment to Dublin. 
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the manner of his appointment precludes the possibility 
of any reference to the Holy See. His consecration 
took place on the 19th March, 1535 (o. 8.), and his elec 
tion " on the 12th of March, before his consecration". 
{War^a Bishops^ by Harris, p. 348). Thus only seven 
days intervened, an interval almost now required to 
communicate by telegraph with Rome. Again, all 
Browne's letters, and those of his contemporaries, 
make it plain that he owed his promotion to a royal 
decree. 

With regard to Curwen, we think it vain, at least 
in the present controversy, to dispute his canonical 
election. He was nominated by Queen Mary, who 
never assumed the ecclesiastical headship. His name 
occurs, if we may rely on Dr. Burke's testimony {Hib. 
Dom.j p. 817), in the Consistorial Acts at Rome. It 
is true, the learned author of the Hib. Dom. quotes 
also the BuUarium of Paul the Fourth, under date 
June 21, 1555, which, as far as we could see after ex- 
amining the best editions, contains no allusion what- 
ever to an Archbishop of Dublin. Harris states that 
neither in the royal decree transferring Curwen to 
Oxford, nor in that restoring him to his temporali- 
ties, is there any mention of his being Archbishop of 
Dublin. This, however, is only true of his appoint- 
ment to Oxford ; for in the decree restoring Curwen 
to the temporalities of Dublin, Queen Mary expressly 
says, " That his Holiness, upon our recommendation, 
hath preferred unto the Archbishopric of Dublin Hugh 
Curwen". — Morrin's Calendar of the Patent RoUe, vol. 
i., p. 339. Browne and Curwen may therefore be 
regarded as Apostles of Reform; the one the king's 
nominee, the other a faithless apostate, false to every 
creed and party in turn ; " a complier in every reign". 
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§ 3. ARCHBISHOPS OF CASHEL. 

Edmund Butler, 1527-1551 ; Rowland Baron, 1553- 
1561; Maurice Fitzgibbon, 1567-1578; Darby CHurly, 
1580-1584. 

Of these Butler is alone suspected of favouring 
the religious change, first, on the ground that in a 
letter to Somerset (Kilkenny, February 25, 1548), 
he recommended Bellingham and Cowley for their 
zeal in carrying on the Reformation. But the "Re- 
formation" Dr. Butler desired was plainly sociod^ not 
religious; to put down sundry robberies and other 
offences (Shirley's Letters, p. 14). Secondly, because he 
signed the declaration giving Henry title of " In Erthe 
supreme Hed of the Churche of Ingland and Ireland" 
(State Papers, iii., p. 310). 1 won't insult the reader 
by pretending to justify this schismatical formula. 
The only apology for Butler, Bodkyn, etc., who put 
their hands to that paper, is, that in all probability 
they did not foresee the consequences, and were forced 
to acknowledge some kingly supremacy, which they 
limited to temporals. Thus only could they reconcile 
it to their consciences to put their signatures to a form 
so oflfensive to Catholic feeling and the reverence due 
to the Vicar of Christ. It should be also kept in mind, 
that they who signed that courtly decree, assure the 
king, in the document itself, that they had deliberated 
solemnly on its purport, " after assisting at a solemn 
Mass of the Holy Ghost on Thursday^ being Corpus 
Christi day^ {Ibid., p. 306). Schismatics, then, these 
prelates may have been, in word, and perhaps in feel- 
ing, but heretics or Protestants never. 

Butler would seem to have been least of all trusted 
by the royal advisers, for he is charged with " having 
often transgressed the kinge's sundry commandements, 
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taking often mayntenance with the Earl of Desmond'' 
(State Papers, ii. p. 141). Even Mant, who never 
fails to claim an advantage, doubts of the fidelity of 
Butler to the cause of reform (Mant, vol. i. p. 185). 

Fitzgibbon died an exile, and O'Hurley a martyr in 
Stephen's Green, Dublin. They suffered justly as 
traitors and rebels, write some unscrupulous apolo- 
gists of the State Church — Cox, Harris, Elrington, 
Palmer, King, etc. Be it so ; they did not, at any rate, 
conform to the new system ; for no apostate was ever 
banished or hanged during the Reformation. 

§ 4. ARCHBISHOPS OF TUAM. 

Arthur OTrighi,* 1538-157-; Christopher Bodekin, 
appointed to Kilmacduagh by Pope, 1534; translated 
to Tuam by Henry, 1536 ; deceased, 1572 ; Nicholas 
Skerrett, 1580-1583; Marianus O'Higgins, 1586-1591; 
James O'Hely, 1591-1597. 

When O'Frighi or O'Hely died, I have not been able 
to determine precisely. This does not affect the argu- 
ment ; and the same observation applies to like cases 
which may occur hereafter. For our purpose it is 
enough to know that they governed the see of Tuam 
in the interval from 1536 to 1600, so that the regular 
succession was kept up during that time. Christopher 
Bodekin is the only one of these prelates whose faith 
was ever questioned. See Hardiman's lar-Connaught^ 
p. 227, whose arguments are, we think, fairly stated 
and refuted in the Collections on Irish Church His- 

* He is reckoned among the archbishops of Tuam by Lynch, AUUio^ p. 91 ; bat 
nothing further was known of his history until the publication of the Lwu of 
tht Archbishops of Dublm. Here we find the date of accession 1538 (p. 53), 
not that of demi^ It is, however, plain from Wolfs letter (tbid., p. 86), that Dr. 
OFrighi sat after 1561, and most probably, Irom other data, after the death of 
Bodkin, 1578. 
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tory," p. 390. But the following extract from the 
letter of David Wolf (Dr. Moran's Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of DvUin^ p. 86), dated Limerick, October 19, 
1561, sets the question of Bodkin's faith for ever at 
rest : — 

" Dr. Botteghin (Bodekin) would seem to me much better 
auited for the government of the diocese than Dr. Arthur 
(Fnghi) ; for he is skilled in administration, and has great in- 
fluence with the gentry of the district. In fact, the church of 
Tuam was for three hundred years used as a fortress by the 
gentry, without the Holy Sacrifice or the Divine Office, till he 
took it by force out of their hands, with a great risk of his own 
Ufe ; so that where formerly horses and other animals were kept, 
now Mass is celebrated^ and he himself usually assists in choir 
everjf day . . . ." 

This is the archbishop on whom Dr. Cotton, Arch- 
deacon in law of Cashel, thus coolly passes sentence : 
" He appears to have pliantly conformed to the reli- 
gious faith of the reigning monarch for the time, and 
by these means retained his preferments under Henry, 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth." This is the archbishop 
who sat in the parliament of 1560, renounced the 
Papal authority, betrayed the Catholic faith then and 
there, and who in 1561 assists daily at the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and is recommended by the Pope's Nuncio as the 
fittest person to succeed in the metropolitan see. As 
Lord Plunket inherits the same faith, he is, of course, 
seen every morning in the Tuam Cathedral with bead 
and breviary, nay, he has been recommended already 
as the fittest successor to the illustrious Archbishop 
of Tuam. 

To pass now to the suffiragan sees, which I arrange 
alphabetically, according to the ecclesiastical division 
of the time, 1536-1600:— 1. Achonry; 2. Ardagh; 

27 
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3, Clogher; 4. Clonfert; 5. Clonmacnoise; 6. Cork 
and Cloyne; 7. Deny; 8. Down; 9. Dromore; 10. 
Elphin; 11. Emly; 12. Ferns; 13. Kerry; 14. KU- 
dare; 15. Kilfenora; 16. EiUala; 17. KiUaloe; 18. 
Kilmacduagh ; 19. Kilmore; 20. Leighlin; 21. Lime- 
rick ; 22. Mayo ; 23. Meath ; 24. Ossory ; 25. Raphoe ; 
26. Ross; 27. Waterford and Lismore. 

1. ACHOKRY. 

Cormac O'Coyn aed. 1508*, 1523^ Eugene O'Hairt 
arrived at the Council of Trent, 25th May, 1562, being 
appointed to this see, 28th January, same year ; was 
old but hale in 1597 (Dr. Renehan's CoUectumSy p. 275), 
oh. 1603^ 

Miler MacGrath, who held Achonry and Killala in 
cummendam with Cashel, 1607-1622, is the first re- 
presentative of the Protestant line (Mant, i., p. 742). 
" Queen Elizabeth appears to have neglected filling up 
this see, as well as some few others, during great part 
of her reign" (Cotton's Fasti, iv., p. 103). We need 

* Last will of Dominick Lynch, from RoU of PatentSf LA.S. ItfisceUanj, 
▼oL i., p. 76. 

^ Ware, p. 660, who professes himsolf nnable to add any fmther particolars. 
David Wolf {Livu of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 87), says, "the diocese remained 
vacant Binoe the demise of Cormac O'Coyne, of happy memory.** And the learned 
author of the Lives (ibid,, p. 181) adds that O'Coyne was bishop on the acoessioa 
of Elizabeth. If so, he sat upwards of fifty years, which is not, perhaps, strange; 
but I cahnot explain how in that case OTihel could be appointed to Achoniy in 
1547, as stated, ibid., p. 184. 

" A state paper (sold among Hardiman's MSS., No. 441 — ^we had merely time to 
glance at it in the auction rooms)^ records that Eugene OHairt was stiU bishop in 
1586, and that the friars then held all the abbeys and houses m Mayo and Sliga 
See Clonfert, note d. Under James the Furst, O'Hairt obtained a general pardon, 
19th April, 1603 (Morrin's Calendar^ vol. iii., p. 27). On the Irish bishops who 
assisted at Trent, see Le Plat, vol. vii., p. 801, sub. an, 1560, and Dr. Kelly's 
learned note to 0*Sulllvan, p. 109 £P.; Quetif tn CaiahgoPaU Trid., who cerUtinfy 
mistakes the date of death; the signatures at end of Ck>nncil of Trent; Eib, 
i)om,, p. 486; Morrin's Calendar^ ii., p. 146, which is the < indenture,' I think, of 
Hardhnan's MS. just refened to. 
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give no further proof then that in Abhonry there was 
no apostate bishop. 

2. ARDAGH. 

Roderick O'Malone ob. 1540»; Patrick M^Beathy 
sue. 1541**; Patrick M^Mahon mc* 1553, deprived by 
Pius the Fifth, 26th Januaty, 1568**, died about 1577; 
Richard Brady sue. 23rd January, 1576, transl to 
Kilmore, 1580*; Edmond Magauran stic. 1580, transl. 
to Armagh, 1st July, 1587®. 

Lisach Ferrall, appointed by Queen Elizabeth, 4th 
November, 1683, to the bishopric of Ardagh, " of long 
time void'' (Morrin's Col , p. 66), is named by Mant, i., 
p. 737, as the first Protestant bishop of this see. He 
had plainly no claim to succession of any kind. 

3. CLOGHSB. 

Hugh O'Cervallan (Carolan) sue. 1542, died about 
1548'; Raymond M^Mahon, 0-S.A., sed. 1550«-155-; 

* DonoTaii*B Annals Four Mtut, p. 1454, sub, an. 1540. Not noticed by Ware. 
In King's MS. Dublin Society **coUeetanM de r^ms ffibermcis 148,** is the following 
entry: Engenioa Episcopus Ardachadensis circa 1580** — 3ee Ware on Owen, Bishop 
of Ardagh. 

^ Wadd., ad an, 1541, torn, xviii., p. 30. " Ardachadenels item in Hibernia 

Patricitts Macbeatkius antistites rennntiati.** This prelate was therefore 

consecrated before Ferrall, the king's nominee — State Papers, iii., p. 808. I don't 
insert Richard Ferrall, 1541-1558 (Ware), because I see no reason to believe lie was 
approved in Rome. In Lives of ArcKbtshops of Dublin, M'Beathy and M^ahon 
are taken to be one and the same person, which is probably right. 

* Calend. State Papers, by H. C. Hamilton, p. 862. Deprived for simony, etc., 
not for heresy. 

* Wadd., xxi. p. 72 (Ardagh being then united to Dromore); Lives of Arch- 
bishope of Dublin, p. 184.— See Kilmore, p. 484^ infra, 

* Dr. Renehan's Cottedions (Statutes of Ck>gher), p. 189; Lives of Archbishops 
of Dublin, 1. c 

' Date of succession taken from Ware, p. 187; that of demise or resignation con- 
jectured from time of successor's appointment. Ware, ibid., refers to laws promul* 
gated by this prelate in 1557 (which he says are extant)^ whence it would follow 
that he presided over the see up to 1557. 

' Raymundus Muchmauma, Hibemus, erat an. 1550, Episoopus Qocorensis. 
Elsius Eneom. August, p. 600. M'Blahon is Latinized Mumathanna in extract from 
Consist, Acts,, Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 187. Cotton (FastL iii, p. 77) 
says 0*Gervallan was sitting in 1557, but eites no authority. 

27 b 
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Cornelius M^Ardle sue. 29th May, 1560*, sed. 1587 
and in 1592. 

From Patent and Close Rolls (Morrin^s Calendar, 
L, p, 79), it appears the Bishop of Clogher, in 1541, 
submitted to Henry, and surrendered his bulls. There 
was no vacancy then of eight years (Harris) before 
Cardan's promotion. Who was bishop in 1541 ? 

4. Clonfert. 

Rowland De Burgo sue. 1534^ ob. June, 158(y*; Tha- 
daeus OTarrell sue. 1587*, ob. 1602^ 

Rowland De Burgo b one of the prelates charged 
with favouring the projects of Henry and Elizabeth. 
The contrary might at least be expected from the 
manner of his first appointment, when he manfully 
resisted Nangle, the king's nominee. "The Papys- 
ticall sect is springing up and increasing: whereas 
the king proposes one Dr. Nangle to the bishopric of 
Clonfert, one Rowland Burk purchased bulls from 

Rome, whereby he repulsed the king's presentee 

Religious men now go immediately to Rome, and 

* Consist ActSf Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 188. The foUowing extract! 
explain the surname : ** There is ComeliaB M^Bardill, Bishop of Clogher, these xxiL 
yeres [which would put back appointment to 1570] past .... and this Comeliaa 
hath been diverse tymes before .diverse govemours, and js not yet reformed or com- 
pelled to yeald any obedyenoe to her majesty's law8*\ Proceedings of the Elilkenny 
ArchtBolog, Society^ May, 1856, pp. 80, 81. The interesting paper, whence extract is 
taken, is called: '* A Memorial of Sundry Things Commanded by Her Majesty**, and 
dated Greenwich, 28th July, 1592. The name M'BardiU, however, is an error, for in a 
MS. list of the Bishops of Clogher, No. 4787, Sloane Collection British Museum, it 
is Mac ArdghaiUi and Mac Ardle closely resembles *' Mercadell*, the fonn In the 
Consist. ActSy Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 188. — See Appendix **Consuita- 
tumis ProvinciaU£\ de Cone. Trident in < CoUeciians' on Irish Church History 
p. 139, which show that Cornelius of Gogher was present at the synod of 1587. 

^ Ware, p. 642; and if the date be correct, Richard Nangle, appointed by Henry 
the Eighth in 1586, had clearly little claim to legitimate succession. In Lives of 
Archbishops of Dublin, p. 186, De fiurgo's accession is put back to 1538. 

' Annals Four Mast., p. 1729. 

' Fontana in Theat. Dominic^ pars L cap. v., p. 173. ffib. Dom.^ p. 487. 

* Rothe AnaUeich pacs 3**% p. 6. Htb. Dom,, L c. and p. 602. 
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obtain what they want; so that there are now jive 
bishops put in by the Pope*'. Extract from letter 
(Cod. D. C. 11) in Lambeth Library, quoted by Cotton, 
Fasti^ vol. iv., p. 165. 

Ware (/. c), Mant, p. 170, tell us "A^ submitted 
and 8UH>re fealty to Henry the Eighth, and obtained 
the royal assent on the 24th October, 1541". Not 
certainly then, though tempted by the- offer of many 
benefices with his see; for it was only on the 9th 
July, 1543, that orders were issued to the coimcil of 
Ireland to confirm him in the bishopric, provided he 
renounced the Pope's bulls, and accepted the king's 
grant {State Papers^ vol. iii., p. 476; Morrin's Calend.^ 
i., p. 87). Whether through fear or favour he sub- 
mitted on these terms after, in the reign of Henry, is 
a question on which we can adduce very little positive 
evidence ; nor is it a matter of great moment, for at 
least under Edward, he usurped the administration of 
Elphin, while the canonically elected bishop. Dr. 
O'Higgins, was suffering from persecution and ba- 
nished from his diocese. For thus schismatically 
introducing himself by royal warrant into another 
see, Rowland sought and obtained pardon from Car- 
dinal Pole, in the reign of Queen Mary (Lives of 
Archbishops of Dublin^ p. 186). But we find him 
again in Elizabeth's first parUament, sitting among 
the spiritual peers, as " Rolandus Clonfert. et Elphin. 
episcopus", a title to which he could lay, we think, no 
claim by virtue of authority from Rome. We must, 
then, either suppose that he relapsed into his former 
schism, or that his style was improperly set forth by 
the state officials, which is by no means improbable. 
Of the many proofs of his fidelity during the rest of 
his life, we shall notice only two. First, it was pro- 
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posed, in 1579, to erect a university ^^ in the middle of 
the reahne" of Ireland, "whereby all men may, with 
small travel, send their children thither*'. The town 
of Clonfert was finally selected for the purpose, and 
Queen Elizabeth suggested that the biahoprics qfClan- 
fert and Elphin might be assigned to the universify ibr 
the maintenance of learned men there. Now Ware, 
the Four Mast.^ etc., tell us that De Burgo sunrived 
until 1580; and, therefore, the crown did not reoog- 
nize him as bidiop in 1579, whilst he still held the 
see (see Morrin's Calend.^ ii., p. 22). Secondly, tiie 
Four Masters record Rowland's death as hUkop ^ 
CUmfert only, and in a strain which Catholic annalists 
would never use in speaking of a bishop guilty of 
schism or apostasy unatoned for: " Rowland, the son 
of Redmond, son of Ulick, of Enoctua, bishop of Clon- 
fert, died, and the loss of this good man vhzs the cause ef 
great lamentation in his own country^ (Donovan's Annals 
of Four Mast, p. 1729, sub. an. 1580). 

As evidence of the slow progress of reform in the 
West, so late as 1579, 1 may quote from the orders of 
Elizabeth, regarding this university of Clonfert, the 
following passage — ^^And whereas we understand that 
divers houses^ freight with friars^ remain in some parts of 
that province uneuppressed^ our pleasure is that you 
cause them to abandon t^ese places, and to compel 
them to change their cotes, and to live ^u^ording to 
our lawes; which houses may be apt places for tkehabita^ 
tian of such Englishmen as we mean shall have estates in 
our lands in those parts'* — Morrin's Calendar^ vol 
ii., p. 22. 

5. CLONMACNOISE. 

Fr. Quintin, O.M., sue. 10th November, 1516, eh. 
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1538*; Richard Hogan iransl. from Killaloe about 
1538, died same year**; Florence Gerawan (Kirwan) 
sue. 5th December, 1539, died about 1554"^; Peter 
Wall, 4th May, 1556, ob. 1668^ 

6. CORK AND CLOYNE. 

John Bennett (not Fbbbbtt) ob. 1536 ; Lewis 
M'Namara sue. 24th September, 1640, died same 
year; John Hayeden sue. 5th November, 1540; 
Roger Skiddy sue. 18th September, 1557, resign. 
18th March, 1566*; Nicholas Sanders sue. 27th 
February, 1568', resign, before 1674; Edmund Tan- 
ner mc. 5th November, 1574, eb. 4th June, 1578'; 

* Ware, p. 174. ^ Ware, ibid, 

' Wad., zvi., p. 466. Ware» Und. Durisg Eirwan'B episcopate (a-d. 1552) Clon^ 
macnoise was plundered bj the English of Athlone : "There was not left, moreover, a 
hell, small or Urge, or an image, or an altar, or a hook, or a gem, or even glass in a 
window, firom the wall of the church ont, that was not carried o£P** — Aimais Four 
Masters, p. 1525. The bishop of that cathedral chnrch could hardly- have been 
then in favour with the English of Athlone or the royal party. Florence Gerawan 
is erroneously made bishop of Cloyne (C7/iiatnrecte)in Morrin*s Calendar of Patent 
RoUsj vol. i., p. 82; and by a like error (ibid., p. 292) "Thomas" is said to be 
bishop of Derry (Daren reote, i.e. Thomas limcaster, bishop in law of Kildare). 

^ The last bishop of the see before Mooney's time. See Dr. Renehan's CoUections, 
p. 27S; Lives of Archbiahops of Dublin, p. 188. 

* The above dates are all taken from Ware, p. 568-4; Cotton's Fastiy who says 
thd true name of the first bishop is Bemtett. Domiiiick Tirrey (elected by royal 
mandate of Jniie lUh 1586) I omit» because " the Pope opposed this i^pointment, 
and named two other persons successively to these sees'*. Cotton's Succession oj 
CaAedral Bodies^ p. 182. After Skiddy's resignation he became warden of the 
college of Yougfaal, and was living in 1597. — Cotton, p. S2i Ulster Journal of 
ArchiBoL, April, 1854. 

' Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 187, where, I presume, ** NicholaB Landes" 
is a misprint for Nicholas ' Saunders;' though I have found his name in no other 
list of bishops. CSnllivan, p. 121, Four Masters, p. 1761, record his death with- 
out any alluBion to his being appointed or consecrated bishop. His biographers 
too, some of whom, like E. Bishton, were intimate personal friends, are silent on 
the point. The entiy in * Acts of Consistoiy* is, however, decisive. He must have 
Mugned before Dr. Tanner's appointment. He died in 1580-1 (see Wood's Athen.)* 

* Bruodin, vol. L, p. 488. The other annalists do not give the time of death /»*«• 
cwe/^. See Rothe, pars 8*^*, p. 8, and Theiner's Annals, torn, ii., p. 183, for a most 
interesting letter from Pope Gregory the Thirteenth (12th May, 1575) zecom- 
mending ** Edmondus E^iscopus Corcagiensis qui a nobis discedit ut in patriam rer 
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Dermid Gragh sue. llth October, 1580, died about 
1602\ 

Dominick Tirrey, though promoted by the king, 
does not appear to have been ever a zealous reformer. 
We may admit that " he was reckoned a favourer of 
the changes in religion'* (Harris, p. 664). As he was 
not appointed or approved by Rome, we need not 
dwell on his career. 

Roger Skiddy was recommended by Queen Mary 
" to the bysshop of roome, had bulls retemed from 
thens for the byshoprick of Cork** (Shirley, p. 115), 
was restored to the temporalities under Mary, 18th 
September, 1557, and again under Elizabeth, 29th 
October, 1562, and ^^res^/ned^ in 1566. In forming 
an estimate of his character these last two circum- 
stances — almost the only data for coming to any 
decision — must be weighed one against the other. 

▼ertatur. Erit igitur nobU gratissimum si eum in hao peregrinatione qoam com' 
mendatiBsimuin liabebitis, etc' 

* The following extracts serve to throw some light on the good bishop*B histoiy. 
In the Memorial (1592) quoted already from the Kilkenny Proceedings, May, 1856; 
p. 82, we read: — ** In Mounster also ar these persons following: ferst. Doctor Creag^ 
Bnshop of Cloven and Cork ... he is kept in the county these zi« or xiL 
yeres past, without pardon or protection, consecrating churches, making priests, etc.* 
The memorialists add that he did more evil than Doctor Saunders in hii iim$ ; the 
only expression I find suggesting that Dr. Saunders was hUkop of Cork. Mooney, 
in ColUetiotu on Irish Church History, p. 274, ** Ultimus episoopus erat Dom. 
Dermitius Grains, vir valde prudens, et in rebus agendis versatus, yixit circa annmn 
Domini 1599; tunc vidi ilium et aUquando postea vixit/* Lomhard, CommeiU, de 
Regno £[tb^ p. 481) says Dr. Gragh was the only bishop in Munster in 1600. Aor 
cording to O'Sullivan (JEfuL Cath,^ he laboured more than twenty years in preach- 
ing the Gospel, and died about the same time that Teige O'Brien was slain ^.e., in 
1601.— Four Mastn p. 2235). I have taken the date, 1601, from Hartry (unpub- 
lished MS. TrtumphaUa sancta eruds)^ who tells us that Luke Archer was ap- 
pointed custos or guardian to the see of Leighlin by " Dermitius Chrah (s»e.) Cot- 
cagiensis et Glonensis tunc episoopus, apostoUca authoritate qui fhlserat," and soon 
after y about 1603, vicar apostolic of LeigUin. ''At the entrance," says Wadd. 
(tom. xiii., p. 878-9), ** into the chapter room of the convent of Kflcrea, eight miles 
from Gork, was buried Fr. Thadaeus 0*Su11iyan, on 17th Sept , 1597. He had 
traversed and preached through most of Ireland; had been * Gonsfliarius et in rebus 
arduis ag<»ndit auxiliarlut* to Dermitiun Grayius, bishop of Cork.** 
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Being " restored to the temporalities" in 1562 would 
go far to show that he did not oppose, at least vigor- 
ously, the schemes then in progress, and " resigning" 
— (that is, being forced to resign) — in 1566 would prove, 
on the other hand, he was not ready to sacrifice every 
principle to expediency. He yielded, perhaps, some- 
what to power at first, but felt too much was de- 
manded of him in the end — ^faith and conscience. 

7. DEBRY. 

Roderick O'Donnell site. 19th September, 1529', ob. 
8th October, 1550^ Eugene Magennis, 1551-1568*; 
Redmond O'Gallagher transl. from Eillala 1567, ob. 
15th March, 1601^ 

* Ware, p. 291, who gives 1661 as date of death* 

^ Four Mcut, (Donovan'Sy iL, p. 1617) tell tis he became ajriar by his own 
will (that is, probably, took the habit of the order) " died and was bnried in the 
monastery of Donegal, in the habit of St. Frands," ** which," says Harris, ** according 
to the humours of these times, was thought to be of great consequence.** No Pro- 
testant bishop would certainly yield to such an 'humour.' *' Also, there be let- 
ters long from an arant traytour, Rurick, Bishop of Derensis, in your Grraoe's land 
of Irehmd, his hand and greate scale at it to the Bishop of Bome^ declaring the 
calamities of the Papistes in Ireland". Cromwell to Henry YIII., 14th March, 
1589, State Papers, i., p. 693. The exertions of this noble prelate, and his bro- 
ther Leverous of KUdare, to save the young Geraldine, are not as well known as 
they deserve to Irish students. State Papers, ill, p. 189; The Earls of KildarSf 
by the Marquis of Klldare, p. 178. 

* Ware could not give date of accession or demise ; Dr. Moran adds both. Lives 
of Archbishops, p. 180. These dates would show that Magennis of Deny and 
Magennis of Down are not one person, as conjectured in Ordnance Survey. 

4 In the **Memoriall of sundry things commanded by her Majesty, Greenwiohe, 
28th July, 1692** (Kilkenny Proceedinffs, May, 1866, p. 80), our Bishop is thus 
noticed: ** First in Ulster is one Redmondus O'Gallsgher, Buishope of Deyrie. . . . 
The said Buishope O'Gallagher, hath been with diverse gouvemours of that land 
upon protection, and yet he is supposed to enjoy the Buishoprick, and all the afore- 
said authorities, these xxvi. yeres and more, whereby it is to be understood that 
he is not there as a man without authority or secretly kept.*' 

The Four Masters (p. 2289) tell us he was killed by the English. " He died a 
martyr,** 8rd March. Mooney (in Collections, p. 274). Rothe states that he was 
put to death in his seventieth year, 1€M)4 (where 4 is a misprint for 1), Pars iiL, p. 4. 
De Burgo, p 602 ; 0*Sullivan (Dub. ed.) p. 181, etc The very spot where the 
Bishop was slain is marked by tradition, nearly midway on the high road between 
0*Kane*B castle and Dungiven. 
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It is a remarkable &ct that the Four Masters, who 
record so minutely the affairs of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nell, make no mention of Eugene Magennis, Bishop of 
Derry. In the State Papers, Patent Rolls, etc., his 
name never occurs. On these and other grounds^ 
Aome identified Magennis of Deny with his namesake 
of Down, while others regarded him as a schismatic 
nominee of Edward or Elizabeth. (See Dr. Kelly's note 
to O'Sullivan, p. 77.) These opinions were by no 
means strange, while the dates were uncertam, and 
with Ware as our only guide to the bishop's history. 
But now that we know when he was appointed and 
when he died (from a letter of Dr. Creagh, referred to 
in Lives of Archbishops of Dublin), neither his title to 
the see nor his fidelity to the Catholic faith can be any 
longer questioned. 

8. DOWN. 

Robert Bljrth resigned 1540', died about 1547; 
Eugene M^Gennis sue. 1541, ob. 1560**; Miler Magrath 

Sm aIbo CardiDBl Alan's letter to Redmond O'Gallagher, in King's Ohnrdi History, 
p. 1213, without date, but writteni of conne, after the death of Gregoiy the Fonr- 
teen& and before that of Alan-^that is, from Octohec^ 1591 to October, 1694 
The original mns thus: Nos Gnlielmus miseratione diTina sanotae R. Eodesiae 
CanUnalis Alanus mmcnpatosy vigore Hterarom apoetoUcamm a sanctimimo bonae 
2nemoiiae Gxeg. XIV. die 18mo Sept. 1691, nobis In hac parte conBcriptanun, Re- 
▼erendissimis DJ). Redmondo Derensi, lUchardo KUhnoreosi, Comelio Dnnensi, 
epis. Cam de vestra pietate, etc With the translation of this letter before him, 
Dr« Cotton cauimm^ observes: " Redmond O'Qallagher was Bishop at this time, 
but whethsr reeofftmed as mch by Quseii JElkabeth and the iVotestonl Ckurch, 
does not appear,** (Fostt, ill., p. 816.) Of coarse not; bnt it does iqipear to 
Dr. Cotton clear as the noonday snn, that all the Irish bishops were apostates. 
The improbability noticed by King, that Dr. Grallagher was fifty-two years bishop 
and only seventy yeart eld at his death (Rothe), is removed by O'Svllivsn, who 
/lays be was .eighty: ** annum circittr octogesimum agens;* and by Mooney: 
** 4nnmum epi8CQponm.£uropa ordinaiione onHquUaimiu/* 

* Cotton's Fastiy iii. p. 202,'&Dm R^. Armagh. 

*> Ware says, 1669, p. 206,.bat he only conjectures the time of death, which must 
have been later, t/ he sat, as represented, in the parliament of 1660,^See Shirley, 
p. 182; Lives of Archbishops, p. 188. The bishopric was vacant in 1668. 
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appointed 12th October, ISCS"; Donat O'Gallagher 
iransl from Killala 1580, ob. 1582*; Cornelius O'Devany 
sue. 26th April, 1582^ ob. 1st February, 1611*. 

Magennis temporized, surrendered his bulls, and ob- 
tained the royal pardon and favour, 8th May, 1548 
(Calend. of Patent and Close Rolls, i., p. 91) ; re- 
pented afterwards in the reign of Mary (Morrin's 
Calmd.j i., p. 407), and died, we hope, in peace. 
Magrath was a notorious apostate. 

* The brief of Pins the Fourth, appointing Miler to Down, is dated "4*<* Idas 
Ocfeobr. (18th), 1565** (Wadd., xz., p. 64), but he never took poeseasion <^f th6 see 
even by proxy, preferring Clogher at the hands of the queen, then Cashel, then with 
Cashel, Waterford, Lismore, Killala, Aohonry, besides several fat livings in these 
and other diooeaes. If we may tmst the report of the royal commissiQners in 1616, 
Miler was prince of plnralists, mling from sea to sea, axid revising manfully in the 
meantime to give any account of his vast revenues. He died on the 14th Novem- 
ber, 1622, over one hundred years old. 

The Romanists of that country, says Harris, have a tradition that lliler died a 
Papist. Of the fact attested by many writers there can be little doubt ; one form 
of thB tradition embodied in the following curious entry in White's MS. History of 
Limerick, p. 50, is perhaps not unworthy of notice: " He (Miler) married, and had 
a numerous issue, all of whom he settled in great fortunes, and they were married 
into the beet fiunilies in the kingdom. Though he was a Protestant archbishop, 
yet he educated all his children Catholics. A friar of his own order constantly 
attended him, and upon his death received him privately into the Church, and after 
his death laid him out in the habit of his order." 

Some writers insert 0*Neil, Shane's brother, among the bishops of Down, but 
withouti we think, sufficient ground. Primate Creagh's evidence (Shirley's 
Original Papers, p. 169)) satisfies tis that O'Neil's brother did not get the bishoprie 
of Down, though his friends left no effort untried to effect that object. The Holy 
See is not wont to raise to the episcopal bench " a young man, unlearned, not pass- 
ying twenty^three years old*'— (iW.). Besides the Primate opposed the appoint- 
ment, so that O'Neil was not bishop in 1564 (the evidence shows this, as we in- 
terpret it, distinctly enough), and Miler was appointed in 1565. 

^ Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 84. 

' Wadd., zxl, p. 860: ** Cornelius Dubenius promotus ad Dunensem ecclesiam 
26 ApriL 1582." CSuUivan suggests a somewhat earlier date (Dub. ed. p. 229); 
" susoeptam provinciam per annos drciter triginta [t. e. a morte], praeclare gessit", 
—See note Qd) under Down. 

' CSullivan, p. 800 ff., and see the touching record of his death in Four Mast,, 
iii., p. 2871 : ^ There was not a Christian in the land of Ireland whose heart did not 
shudder within him at the terror of the martyrdom, which this chaste, wise divine, 
and perfect, and truly meek, righteous man suffered for the reward of his soul^ 
The Christians who were then in Dublin contended with each other to see which of 
them should have one of his limbs, and not only his limbs, but they had fine linen 
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9. DROMOBE. 

Quintin Cogly 1536-1549*; Arthur Magenis sat in 
1550, 1567.* 

Magenis gave up the Pope's bulls, 10th May, 1550, 
swore to hold his see from Edward the Sixth; obtained 
pardon and confirmation by letters patent (Cotton's 
Fasti, iii. p. 280, from Rot. Pat). 

10. ELPHIN. 

Hubert Iseranen sat up to 30th June, 1541 (see 
under Ferns), \ 

Bernard O'Donnell sue. (from Ferns) 30th June, , 

1541**; Bernard O'Higgins sue. 5th May, 1542, resign. I 

1561*; Andrew Xerea sue. 28th January, 1562*^; Der- , 

metius O'Heily'; Raymond Galvirius. 

in readiness to prevent his blood from falling to the ground, for they were oonyinced | 

he was one of the holy martyrs of the Lord". Rothe, pars 8*'*, p. 4, pnts the death 

at 1600, a misprint, as is plain from the fuller account in p. 148, Ubid^ where 1611, 

the true date, is given. — In Hueher's Menolog., p. 487, the year is 1618- ' 

* Hib. Donu, p. 486i— He is passed over entirely by Ware. Time of death, 

1649, is inferred from successor's appointment. i 

^ Ware, 264.— Morrin's Calendar of State Papers, pp. 850-861 See under 
Ardagh, to which Dromore was united. 

* O'DonneU is not named by Ware, who also conjectures that OHiggins died in I 
in 1552, (not true, as we shall see just now), because De Burgho of Qonfert 
usurped the admmistration by grant of Edward VI., on 10th April that year. 

' In Herrera's Alphabetum AugustiiUanum (Madrid, 1689), p. 108, it is recorded 
that Bernard O'Higgin succeeded 0*Donnell, continued provincial of his order after 
consecration, fled from his persecutors, and died in the Convent of Villa Yitiosa, in 
Portugal, 1568. For 1568 Elsius (a very unsafe guide in dates), p. 126, has 1588. 
'* Probably died in 1552**, b Cotton*s groundless conjecture. Conai CtSiagalj ap- ! 

pointed by the king to Elphin in 1544, was an open intruder, the see not being 
even vacant — State Papeis, iii., p. 820. 

* I have retained the name XereHj being best Imown, as given by De Burgo, 
Hib, Dom^ p. 486| and the authorities cited by him. See also Belg, Domimcamm, 
p. 1 20. Xerea is made " 0*Crean*' in Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p 185, on the 
authority of the Consistorial Acts, 

* I Insert 0*Heily and Galvhrius, following Dr. Moran, who says: ** His (0*Crean*s) 
successor seems to have been Dermetius O'Heily, who is described in a Belatio of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, made in 1628, as being a bishop of Elphin— * Qui obiit 
martyr tempore Elizabethse.* ** 
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11. EMLT. 

Thomas Hurley died in 1543'; Raymond de Burgh, 
O.M., 8UC. 30th October, l550^ ob. 28th July, 1.562*; 
Moriarty O'Brien auc. 24th January, 1567*, ob. I7th 
March, 1586®; James Karney appointed in 1591'. 

As [ ] Imolacensis^ Epis.^ that is Raymond de 

Burgo, is one of the spiritual peers of 1560, it is only 
necessary to observe that he was buried the second 
year after in the Franciscan convent of his own order 
in Adare, an honour which the brothers would never 
permit to be paid to an apostate. — Wadd., xiii., p. 364. 

12. PEBNS. 

John Purcell sue. 6th May, 1519; ob. 20th July, 
1539«; Bernard Dorville (O'Donnell) sue. 30th March, 
154 1^ transl to Elphin, 3rd June, 1541; Hubert 
Iseranen sue. 3rd June, 1541*, resigned 5th May, 1542; 

* Ware, p. 499, Mant, Cotton, etc., say 1642: Cp. Wad. in next note^ and 
Morrin's Calend., i, p. 96. 

^ Wadd., XYU^ Reg., p. 437, gives the bull of JuUus the Third, Oct 80^ 1660, ap- 
pointing Raymond to the see of Emljr, vacant for (xbota four years hj the death of 
Thomas Cormlii (t. e. Hurley), who died extra Rom. Curiam. Hence as iEneas 
O'Hifeman (Ware), appointed by Henry the Eighth in 1648, ''sat about ten 
years" he was never recognized by Rome. Ware, p. 499 ; Ferraris Limerick, p. 188. 

* Ware, p. 499. Wadd. (xiii., p. 864-6, ad, an^ 1464), says Raymond died on 
the 29Ui July, and was buried in the convent of Adare. 

^ 24th Jan. Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 184. 

* Rothe, p. tertia, p. 8, **in carcere". De Borgo, p. 602 note; Ware's An. of 
Elizabeth, p. 12 ; Theat Catb., pp. 676-6. MS. of 1617 caDs him last bishop before 
O^eamey (David). Bruodin, p. 462, gives the date precisely as above, 17th 
March, 1686. 

' Kilkenny Proceedings, May, 1866 (" Memorial'* as quoted above under Qogher 
and Derry): ^ There is one James Kearney, supposed Buishop of Emly, that came 
over from Rome the last yere". 

' Ware, p. 446 ; Wadd., as in next note. 

^ Femensis in Hibemia episcopus Joanni Pnrcello defunoto sublectus est Ber- 
nardus Dorvillius [Donnellius ?] qui deinde hoc ipso anno Elphinensem ecdesiam 
gubemandam suscepit Wadd., torn, xviii., p. 4, on. 1641, from whom it does not 
clearly appear whether Bernard became bishop or administrator of Elphin, though 
the first is certainly the more natural and true sense of ** gubemandanL" 

' The following extract from lAves of Archbishops of Dublin (p. 184), is our only 
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Diarmid FitzPatrick sw. 5th May, 1542; Peter Power 
sue. 27th April, 1582, ob. 15th December. 1588*. 

On Alexander Devereux, consecrated by order of 
Henry the Eighth, in 1539, we have no claim what- 
ever. He went out from us, but he was not of us. 
The Holy See, which, taking no account of his usurpa- 
tion, never ceased to provide for the legitimate succes- 
sion, never recognized him. How through so many 
reigns he escaped death or exile, the just penalty of his 
gross immorality, is the most difficult problem in the 
history of the times. 

13. KEBBY. 

James Pierce Fitzmaurice sat in 1551 and 1576*, 
ob. 1583*^; Michael Gualterus sue. 5th August, 1591*. 

authority for Hubert and Mb successor Diarmid :—'* Ferns receiired for its bishop, 
in the consistory of 80th March, 1541, Bernard O'Donnell, O.S.F. ; on the 3rd of 
June following, with the sanction of Rome, he exchanged sees with the bishop of 
Slphin, Dr. Hubert Iseranen (sic.), of the Cistercian Order. This bishop, howeyerj 
resigned the see of Ferns on the 5th May, 1542 ; on the same day Dermetius Fitz- 
Patrick was appointed his successor, and seems to have held his see till his death**. 
We have seen no name like Hubert Iseran but Herphard Ossorteiu This conjec- 
ture has nothing else to recommend it. — See Ossory. 

• Bruodin, voL i., pp. 452-8 ; Rothe, Analecta, p. 8**% p. ir., pves 1587. Both 
tell us how this bishop yielded in an evil hour, immediately repented, gave himself 
up to his persecutors, and suffered death (by poison, according to some accounts 
— Bothe) for the faith. 

*» Ware, p. 626. 

« Annals of Four Mast., sub. an, p. 1801 : " The bishop of Kerry died, namely, 
James, the son of Richard, son of John. This bishop was a vessel full of wisdom :** 
— an eulogy the Catholic annalists would not deem an apostate worthy of. 

* Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 188: " A successor to Fitzmaurice seems to 
have been appointed without delay, as I find the see described aa one to which a 
bishop might be appointed without danger. The only other entry that I met with 
in the Consistorial Acts of this period is as follows, on 6th August, 1591 : *Fuit pro- 
visum ecclesiffi Ardfertensi in regno Hibemiss, vacanti per obitum Jacobi Idomi (tie.) 
de persona Michaelis Gualteri (perhaps Fitzwalter), cum dispensatione super eo quod 
non sit doctor; et cum dispensatione etiam defectus ocuU, quatenus opus sit, et cum 
retentione Decanatus Templi Christi in civitate Dublinend quousque adeptus foerit 
possessionem pacificam ecclesise Ardfertensis, aut majoris partis dioscesis.' We shoidd 
take this extract in proof of ^chael*s being immediate successor of James of 
(yDometf^t t)-Co|\tiA, or 6-t)uo|\nA, aa the Four Mast, write CfDomeyy (in the 
barony of Clanmawricet Co. Kerry). GualUrus^ probably a Dublin surname, we 
cannot explain— see :Hi&.X>om., p. 266, whence we learn that Gualiieri in Italy, and 
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James Fitzmaurice was a married man; his sons 
aided the queen's troops, whilst his own share in the 
wars of Desmond is unknown ; he sat in the parlia- 
ments of 1560 and 1585, that sanctioned the refbirmed 
creed. There can be no question then of his adhesion 
to the Protestant faith. Thus acutely argue the ad- 
vocates of the new theory of succession in the Irish 
Church. Let us see what may be urged in. reply to 
each of these points. 

1. The proof of the bishop's marriage rests entirely 
on the mention of his ^ sons' by the Four Masters^ 
p. 1801, who yet use, in speaking of them, always the 
ambiguous cIatiti (perhaps dan or kindred, as ha cUrm 
^iA|VMf, ibid.)j never mic, sans properly so called. But 
admitting that Fitzmaurice was married, was it after 
he became a priest? His ^ sons' were all fighting men 
in 1582 (Four Mast, pp. 1781, 1787); the father was 
married, we may well suppose, at least in the reign of 
Queen Mary; why was he not deprived then like 
Browne, Staples, Travers, etc., for violating the canon 
and civil law? 

2. The bishop's * sons' joined the queen's troops 
" on that oceaawn^ (emphatically), never before or after 
(Annals, Lc); and the bishop himself, far from aiding 
the royalists, " shared the perils of the camp" with the 
Catholic chieftains of Desmond (Letter of Dr. Sanders 
in Arckiv. Vatican^ quoted in Lives of Archbishops of 
Dublin, p. 138). For this he was attainted long after 
death, and his property confiscated. — See the grant to 
George Isham, of Brianstowne, in the county of Wex- 

Ckiutier in Fnmoe, are changed into Walter in England, and BuUer in Ireland. 
OualHere is the name of a barony in Co. WateHM. 

The reader nrasl take oare not to identify Jamea FitDnanrioe, biahop of Kerry, 
or his ' son' James, with James MaoManrice, often caUed James Fitzmaurice^ the 
great leader of the south in the wars of Desmond. See the Index to ** Life of Sir 
Peter Garew**, $, v. Fitzmaurice, where this error leads to much concision. 
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ford, of the lands of Adart (Ardfert), June 16, 1597, 
and of ^^ Clonemore and Graige, late the possessions of 
James Fitzrichard Peirce, late bishop of Adarte, at- 
taihtbd''— Morrin's Calmd. of Patent BoUa^ vol. ii., 
p. 418. 

In the queen's letter (26ih June, 1588), nominating 
Nicholas Keenan, the first bishop in law, to Ardfert 
and Aghado, her majesty recommended him, " consi* 
dering that the united sees should be furiushed with 
some meet person, who, by his good doctrine^ instruc- 
tions, and example of his own good government, might 
reduce the people to a more Christian knowledge and fear 
of Godj dutiful obedience to her majesty, and to a more 
civil life amongst themselves than heretofore. —Ibid*y p. 
1 62. Is this the language the queen would use had 
Fitzmaui'ice been a zealous pervert? 

3. It is true the register of the Rolls Office inserts 
the ^^ Bishop of Ardfert'' without naming him, among 
the spiritual peers in the parliaments of 1560 and 1585, 
and in another list (Loftus's Annals in Marsh's Library) 
of the lords who sat in 1585, the fiill name, Ja. FitZ" 
morris ep. Ardfertensis^ is found — a palpable error (Fitz- 
maurice having died in 1583), which makes us doubt 
the trustworthiness of these official documents altoge- 
ther. But the mere presence of a member in any deli- 
berative assembly does not tell how he voted. Did the 
Irish Catholic representatives support the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill because they sat in the parliament which 
passed that insulting measure? 

14. EILDARB. 

Walter Wellesley sw. 1531-1539'; Donald CBehan, 

* Ware, p. 8S0, who makes no mention of Pttnu Itott (no) appointed in 1629, 
eeoording to B^fyium Dominicanum, See the hrief apt>ointmg *< Petras Stoll** (tie) 
to the Me of Kildare, 15th Maroh, 1529, in Hib, Dominic , p. 486. 
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O.M., 16th July, 1540, died same year*; Thady Key- 
nolds sue. 15th November, 1540^; Thomas Leverous 
sue. 3rd August, 1555, deprived by Elizabeth in 
1559^, died about 1577*. 

The inscription on Wellesley's tomb, " cujus animce 
propitielur Deua^ shows his faith. He was in high 
favour with Henry the Eighth before the divorce 
project was matured. There is no evidence of his 
having obtained this influence by unworthy means. 

15. KILFCNORA. 

Maurice O'Brien sue. 1491, sed. 1523*; John Bujula 
(Boyle) 8UC. 21st November, 1541'; John O'Niallan 
aed. 1552«, died 1572; Hugo Maclanchus, 0. M.^ 

* Ware, p. 889. Wadd., torn, yl, p. 14 {(TBeaffhan). 

^ Wadd., culan. 1640, torn, xri., p. 471. While ReynoldB had quiet pOflMflsioii of the 
iee,HeiU7 the Eighth promoted William Miagh, fiK>m whom, of oourBe, BuobeedSng 
bishops of Kildare, in the Protestant line, inherit their spiritual poirar. Thomas Lan^ 
caster, appointed hj Edward the Sixth, sooceeded Miagh. See Morrin, i., pp.S08, 217. 

" " For refusing to take the ooih of supremacy," Wan, p. 890. The sertioes of 
Leverous in preserving the youthful heir of the house of Leinster, are graobftilly 
acknowledged by the noble author of the *' E^Biia of Kn«T>AiiK ahi> thbir Ahobs- 
TOBs:" see p. 170 in Life of " Gbbald^ E uivmiitm Eabl,** by Marquis of Kildare. 

^ Bothe, pars tertla, p. 8, and at length, p. 87. He refers to the school which 
Leverous (^peoeiin limerick after being expelled from his see^ thus: " Qnis mihi 
det ingredi illam scholam ut te Levruai, te audiam Greaghe [Dr. Creagh, after- 
wards primate» was assistant] legentem, exponentem, mminantem minutias philo- 
kgisB, ad minora et tublimiora fidei mysteria praiparaiitem t«neras puerorum 
mantes^ etc." See Mooney hi Dr. Renehan's Cel/iCtwiM, p» 274; Hib. Doming p. 
602; ICaaon's Church of Sl Patrick, p. 16a He who would leatb the histoty of 
the Reformation in Lrehmd, need but compare the life of Leverous with thai of 
Craik, the royal intruder (appohited in 1560> '* who having sat only three ydars 
and some months, in that short time did more mischief to his see than his suooea- 
sors have been ever able to repair.** Ware, p. 89 1 . 

* " I do not know,** says Ware, p. 624, " whether it was the Sud Maurice, elected 
in 1491 , that sat in 1528. One Maurioe was Bishop of Eilfenora ra 1628.* How 
long after ? 

' From CoAsistorial Acts, Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 181 ; but are not the 
names John Boylan, John Neilan, so like that one may be easily put for the other? 

■ Called by Ware, p. 264, <0*Hinalau.' The Four Masters reoord the death, ad an. 
1572. " The Bishop of Kilfenora, John Oge, the son of John (son of Aulifitft O'NiaV 
lain), teacher of the Word of God [not an apostate then], died, and was interred 
in Kilfenora itselE" Donovan's An., p. 1657. 

^ *' Uliimue Epiicaptu,'* MS. of 1617, m Dr. Renehan's Colleotioni, p. 276. 

38 
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16. KILLALA. 

Richard Barret sed. 1523, died before 1545»; Ray- 
mond Gallagher appointed 6th November, 1545, con- 
secrated 1549^ transl. to Derry 1567; Donat O'Galla- 
gher, 4th September, 1570^ ti^ansL to Down, 1580*; 
John Hubert, 15th July, 1680^ 

17. KILLALOB. 

Richard Hogan sue. 1525, transl. to Clonmacnoise, 
16th June, 1538; James Corrin sue. 1540, resigned 
1546'; Terence O'Brien, sue. 155-, ob. 1569«; Malachy 
O'Molony,10th January, 157P; transl to Kilmacduagh, 
1576; Cornelius O'Ryan sue. 6th August, 1676; ob. 
1617.* 

* Ware, p. 662; MS., Tenuon, T.C.D., quoted by Cotton, IV., 66. 

^ Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 181. The fact of being translated to Deny 
by authority of the Pope is dedsive proof that be did not compromise the faith np 
to that time; and yet the Bishop oiKUlala is one of the spiritual peers of 166Q. 

"Pridie Nonas Sept., Wadd., zz., p. 409. Owen O'Gallagher, Bishop of 
Eiilala before 1580 (Cotton, IV., p. 66), must be our Donat. 

^ Translated then to Down, over which he did not preade long^ as CDevmny 
was promoted to that see in Ap., 1582.— See reff. to Wadd. and O'Sullivan, tup. 
under Down. Bruodin strangely cells Redmond Gallagher <* ConorMmt"^ placing hia 
death on 15th March, 1590, in the fiftieth year of his episcopate, and ninety-ninth 
of his age. 

* From Consist Acts, in lAots of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 181 ; died in 1582. 

' Ware, p. 594, who is fond of the mild term <* resigned,'' *' The ecclesiastical 
world at that time offered little less than stakes, faggots, and gibbets to eodesias- 
tical ambition:** so the cjmical editor of the L3>er Munervm, who tells aome whole- 
some truths in his own quaint way. 

' Strange that the entry in Four Mast., ad an. 1569 (Donovan's Annals^ p. 1680)^ 
escaped Ware, Mant, Cotton, etc. 

^ He is called ' 0*Molony* by Bruodin (vol i^ p. 471), who places his death on ' 
20th July, 1603. (See above, KUmacduagK) In a State Paper, dated 29th Janu- 
ary (no year— -from internal evidence, 1581 or 2), " Malaohias 0*Melone^ pretending 
to be Buishop of Killalowe from the Pope,** is specially excepted from pardon. The 
learned author of Lioes of Archbishops of Dublin (who calls him C^MoUoy^ but on 
the name^ Bruodin, nearly related to the bishop—** ejus patrueUs fiiit avus mMw**-^ 
could not be mistaken), gives 22nd August, 1576, as date of translation. I have fol- 
lowed Wadd., zzi., p. 72. ** Cornelius Vianus vel Bianus [should be lUanus'] was 
appointed to Killaloe on August 6, 1576, vacant by translation of Malachy to Dnar 
censis Diocese." See 0*Renehan MSS. ii^ p. 181, for the state paper quoted above. 

* Named in the letter, 29th October, 1577, of James, Earl of Desmond, to Ga^wr 
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I am not aware that the faith of these prelates has 
been ever questioned. Cornelius O'Dea was consecra- 
ted by order of Henry the Eighth, 12th July, 1546; 
sat nine years without Papal sanction. 

18. KILMACDUAGH. 

Christopher Bodekin swAth November, 1533 (or 4)*; 
Malachy O'Molony transl. from Killaloe, 22nd August, 
1576^ ob. 20th July, 1603^ Of Bodekin's life we have 
treated at length under Tuam. 

19. EILMORB. 

Edward Nugent died before 1550* ; John Brady, 

de Quixoza, Axchbishop of Toledo (Theinei'B Annals, torn, ii., p. 8SS)* Moone^, 
in CoLLEcnoKs, p. 275, ** VixU circa an. 1615;** see O'SaUivaa, GatK EBst. (Dub. 
ed.) p. 118 ff., for full account of Cornelius '*0*Melrianu8:** "Ulyseipone diem 
clausit, A.D. 1617.** Cartels Ormond, Introd., p. 57 ; Lives of Arohbishopt of 
Dublin, p. 189, etc 

^ Ware, p. 615. Translated to Tuam by Henry the Eighth, 15th February, 1586; 
see further under Tuam. 
' ^ See under Killaloe. 

« So Bruodin, p. 471, whoM authority I follow as being the near relative of the 
bishop, and therefore, we may presume, well informed on his history. Mooney 
has 1610: ''Duacenas episoopatus in Conacia eidem Tuamensi Arohiepiscopatui 
snbjectus, cujus ultimus episcopus fuit D. Malachias 0*Mullony, obiit senez circa 
an. Domini 1610, cum multo tempore episcopatum ilium gessisset, et plurima ab 
haeretids mala, et nonnunquam carceris aerumnas paaeus sit." This extract from 
Burgundian MS. 1617, was omitted accidentally in ColUeiions on Irish Church 
History, p. 275. 

I may also supply another date, Aui, p. 200. Archbishop Fleming died in Aug., 
1561, as stated by Dr. Lynch, Alith., p 122, the very best authority on this fact 
at least. 

<i In a State Paper (28th Oct 1550) signed, among others, by G. Armachan. 
(George Dowdall), it is recommended that as the busshopricke of the Breyny 
rBrefny=-Kilmore] here ys noire voydt^ and for that one John Brady, clarke, a man 
borne in these parties, had, by the late busshope^s tyme, the same benefice conferred 
to him by provinon from Rome, who nevertheless did not only surrender the bulles 
thereof to be cancelled, but also without any his interruption permitted the said 

late bushope quietely to enjoye the same we beseeohe yor honors to be 

meone to the king*8 highness for his preferremente to the same benefice, etc* Shir- 
ley's Orig. Papers, p. 481. Unless this document be a shameless forgery, such as 
many state papers were specially on the progress of the Reformation, John Brady 
could not have been consecrated before Edward's reign. See Lives of Archbishops 
of Dublm, p. 179. 

28 b 
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1551»-1559^ Hugh Ojenridan sue. 7th Feb. 1560^; 
Richard Brady transl. from Ardagh, 9th March, 1580, 
ob. 1607*. 

20. LEIGHLIN. 

Matthew Sanders mc. 11th April, 1527, ob. 24th 
December, 1549^ Thomas OTihely (FyUie or Field) 
sue. 1555, died 1566'; Francis Ribeira aw. 11th Sep- 
tember, 1587«, died in 1604\ 

* Preceding note. *> Lives of Archbisboprof Dublin, L c. 

* Ibid,, from Consistorial Acts. I bave not met tbe name elsewbere. 

* * CoLLEOTiows,* p. 274. Depriyed by Sir Jobn Perrott in 1686; see the 
** Memorial" quoted above, p. 424, from KUhenny Proceedings^ *' In O'Reilly, his 
country. .... is Richard Biaday, Bnishop of Kilmore .... usinge all manner 
of jurisdiction therein, although the country is governed by English laws and 
officers;** Rothe, p. tertia, p. 8; Wadd., zzii., p. 288, ad an, 1690: ^'ctrca hato 
iempora episoopale mnnus inter observantee suscepit Ricardus Bnidaeus Cavanenr 
sis Hibemns, ecdesiae Eilmorensis m eadem Hibemia; anno MDCI. mense Oct. 
una cum aliis sodalibus captus fuit ab haeretioifl," and torn. i. 428, ad an. 1286. 
Wadd^ narrates how Richard Brady was arrested 1st Oct. 1601, in Multifamham. 

* Ware, p. 461, who reckons him among those favourable to reform. 

' Thomas Fylay, alias Fighill, O.M., auctoritate Apostolica eplscopus Leiglen. — 
Dowllng^s Annals, (I.A.S.), p. 40. Died 1666, not 1667 (Ware>-see Shirley, p. 246. 
Robert Travers was appointed by the crown in 1660, but deprived in five years 
after by Queen Mary, for violating the canons, civil and ecclesiastica], against the 
marriage of the clergy. O'Fihely, who was canonioally elected, did not, there is 
reason to fear, remain faithful to his sacred calling. Among the " Memoranda for 
private notes", dated 16th July, 1669 (Shirley's Orig. Papers, p. 92), is the foliow- 
ing item: " When Dr. Thorn. FfyUye, Bisshop of Laughlin, hath been contented to 
acknowledge, bothe by his othe and writing under his hand, his allegeanoe to her 
hieghness, as to his sou-eigne lady, vfith a renunciation of all Joreign authorities 
and jurisdiction, etc J* her Majesty has been pleased to grant him many gifts 'for 
further gratefieng of the said bisshop towards his better sustehtao and lyving.** 
Again: Thomas, bishop of Leaghlyn, was one of the royal commissioners ap- 
pointed *' to reform all such persons as should obstinately absent themselves from 
church and divine service, as by law established." — Morrin, vol. i., p. 489. In 
Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 184) quite a different account is given of our 
bishop's life and character : *^ Dr. Thomas O'Fihel, abbot of the monastezy of Mageo, 
who had been a^^inted bbhop of Achonry in the consistory of 16th June, 1547, 
was transferred to Leighlm on 80th August, 1566. • . He continual in undisturbed 
possession of his see till his deathJ* Then the state papers quoted above contain 
an official calumny — an anonymous libel, to which no credit is due. There is still, 
it must be owned, suspicion enough attaching to the bishop's whole career to de- 
mand a fuller vindication than any we can offer just now. 

■ Lives, etc., p. 184. Wadding, zxii., p. 249, ad an. 1696, has: " Florebat hoc 
tempore Franciscus Ribeira ex eodem ordine (S. Francisoi) Episcopus Leyglinen^ 
in Hibemia, etc." 

*• COLLKOTIONS, p. 274. 
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Harris charges Sanders with beixig favourable to 
the Reformation, I know not on what grounds. Of 
OTihely's character I find it difficult to form a good 
opinion with the evidence before me (see note). 

21. LIMERICK. 

John Quin (not Coyne), 0. P., sw. 1522, ^resignedj 
9th April, 1551' ; Hugh Lacy sue. 1557*, ob. 26th 
March, 1577**; Cornelius Nachten sue. 1581*. 

John Quin (brother of James Quin of Kilmallock, 
ancestor of the Barons of Adare), is reputed a reformer 
by our Protestant historians generally. Sir J. Ware is 
less unjust to the bishop's memory. He tells us that 
Dr. Coyn, being blind and infirm^ ^ resigned^ his see in 
the year 1551. — So too Mant, p. 740, and King, p. 
1215, But the evidence of John Quin's fidelity is 
overwhelming against these wanton imputations. He 
neither conformed nor resigned. " I find," says White, 
"by an old MS. in my possession, that John Coyn 
was ^deposedj by an order of Edward the Sixth, 

*■ " Resigned,** in the pages of Wfcre, in his account of the bishops at the era of the 
Reformation, almost always means expelled from the see. The date of appointment 
in Fontana, Cayalerias, and De Jong^e, is 1525. See Bullarinm Ord-, PP. iv, p. 405. 

* Ware, p. 511, who says he resigned in. 1571— Morrin, vol. i., p. 862-63. From 
the '* Memoryall," July 8, 1562, qaoted by Mr. Shurley, p. 116, it would appear the 
threat of deprivation was a long time impending. Lopez gives a long account of 
the martyrdom of a Cornelius O^Neil, Bishop of Limerick, at this period. Cornelius, 
according to our author, was of the princely house of Tyrone, a graduate of Oxford^ 
a member of the holy order of the Most Blessed Trinity, and minister of the oonveata 
in Cork, Kilmallock, and Dublin, successively. As soon as he heard of the king's 
divorce from Queen Catherine, he fearlessly denounced the tyrant, and foretold the 
dreadful calamities then impending. Orders were at once sent to have the hltUxop 
arrested; and the soldiers, on entering the (episcopal palace, cried out: ^ Death or 
obedience?" " Death,** said the good prelate, " rather than offend God." At one 
stroke his head was severed from his body, on the 35th July, 1589. On, this story 
I wish merely to observe that Lopez speaks of O'Neill throughout as if he were the 
only Bbhop of Limerick (not coadjutor); that neither in the Fcuii or A then, is 
there any notice of Cornelius, nor in the Annals of the TiimUtrian Order^ by B. 
Baro, eta See Lopez NoUdae Hisioricaa, etc., p. 156. 

« Bruodin, i., p. 430. 

^ Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 187. 
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for being a Catholic bishiop, and that William Casey, 
a confonnist, was put in his place." — ^MS. History 
of Limmchj p. 51. This account is strongly con- 
firmed by Calend. of Patent Rolls, vol. i., pp. 222,233. 
That he was deposed or expelled from his see appears 
evident from the letter (January, 1550) of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, who writes to Secretary Cecil: "I have caused 
bookes [Latin service books, the first fruits in Ireland 
of the bibliomania,] to be sent to the city of li- 
merick, who most gladly have condescended to em- 
brace the same with all effect, althd the bishop there, who 
is both old and blind, be most against it.^' — Original 
Letter's, by Mr. Shirley, p. 41, who candidly admits, we 
may infer from this letter, that the bishop of Limerick 
was "opposed to the Reformation.'' "Bishop Quin 
was not favourable to the Reformation". Cotton, p. 59, 
According to Ware, Mant, King, etc., the next bishop 
of Limerick, Dr. Lacy, * resigned' also. But the truth 
is, he, like his predecessor, was deprived, and died in 
1580 (according to White, MS., p. 52), after three 
years' imprisonment. He was confined in Cork jail, 
as Bruodin informs us, fled thence to France in the 
reign of Edward, returned under Mary, and died in 
prison under Elizabeth. Rothe, pars 3"*, p. 4, reckons 
him among the confessors of the faith. See also the 
honourable testimony to Dr. Lacy's zeal in Primate 
Creagh's depositions. — Shirley, Original Papers,^. 173. 
With this testimony before him, let the reader bear in 
mind that Hugo Lymericen. Epus is one of the spiritual 
peers who assisted at the first parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, held at Dublin, a.d. 1660, there renounced 
the Papal authority, and solemnly adopted the re- 
formed religion. So Ave must think, and surely few 
can be so credulous, if we may believe recent Protes- 
tant historians. 
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22. MATO. 

John Bell aw. 5th November, 1493'; Eugene 
M'Breohan mc. 21st November, 1541; sed. 1559^; 
Denis O'Dwyer sue. 12th February, 1574^ ob. 1575; 
Patrick O'Hely wc. 4th July, 1576^ ob. 14th Septem- 
ber, 1579*; Adam Magcaran sue. 29th July, 1585', • 

No suspected name appears in this list. 

23. MEATH. 

Edward Staples sue. 1530, deposed 29th June, 1554, 
died after 16th December, 1558»; William Walsh sue. 
18th October, 1554, ob. 4th January, 1577^ 

The history of the Meath bishops during the period 
under review (1536-1600) is briefly told. There were 
but two canonically elected. The first. Staples^ was 
the most unscrupulous supporter of the Reformation, 

» Ware, p. 602. * Ibid. Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 177. 

* Wadd, zx., p. 898. Died the next year. Liyes of Arch, of Dub., I c, 

^ Wadd.; xzi, p. 72, n. 48, adan.j 1576^ see torn, t., p. 276; vi. p. 13 ad an., 
1302. 

" I take this date from Hneber's Menologium (Mnnich, 1698), p. 487. Bothe 
giyes also 1579, pars tertia, p. 4. Bmodin has 22nd Angnst, 1578, but his dates 
are often less exact than Rothe*s. For an account of 0'Hely*s Martyrdom, see 
CoLLECTioKs ou Irish Church History, p. 389, Bmodin, L c, and 0*Sulliyan, tom« 
ii., cap. xi., p. 104. 

' Known only from Consistorial Acts in Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 177 
If eyen in Dublin there haye been bishops, whose names are hitherto unreoordedy 
how much more likely is it that the memory of many prelates is lost who liyed far 
away from the seat of goyemmenti 

' Ware, p. 154; Shirley's Letters^ p. 87, ff; Key. A, Cogan*s interesting ^tis^ofy 
of MeatA, pp. 84-104. The example of this zealous young clergyman will surely 
stimulate some of his brethren to deyote their spare time to the study of ecclesias- 
tical antiquities in their respectiye dioceses, for then only can we expect, with the 
aid of local tradition, to see the history of our national Church compiled in a man- 
ner worthy of her greatness and her fame. 

^ Harris says strangely, 8rd Jan., with the inscription from Hartry before his 
eyes: '*Pridie Non. Januaril," see Menologium Cisterctense^ attcU R. P. Chiys. 
Henrique2^ Antyerpiae, 1630, p. 4: *'In Hispania beatus Wilhelmus Walcheus, 
Mldensis episcopus qui ab ineunte aetate sub Cisterciensium institute piissime edu* 
catus Catholicam fidem constanter tenuit, in cujus confessione perseyerans, post tre* 
decim annos carceris et multos tolerates labores, ebiit exul Cempluti, martyrii 
corona in ceelesti patria donandus*. 

He then giyes the inscription on the holy bishop's tomb, communicated to him 
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the " traitor^ of our episcopal body: the second, TTo&A, 
by his blameless life and firm attachment to the faith, 
by his constancy in trials won for his persecuted 
countrymen the sjnnpathy of the Catholic world. 

We would earnestly request the sincere inquirer 
after truth, who regards with horror all ^fonign^ in- 
tervention, to weigh well the import of tiie petition 
of William Walsh, 1554, stating that he was elected 
bishop by the chapter and clergy of the bishopric of 
Meath, and had for his consecration their graces' letters 
patent, ^^ btit not having his lawful confirmation from the 
universal Catholic Churchy like other bishopSj he covld not 
with good conecimce he consecrated^^ Morrin's CaJUnd.^ 
vol. i., p. 837. 

24. OSSOBT. 

Milo Baro Fitzgerald sue. 1527, oh. 1550*; John 

by MalAohy Hartry, who, in his '* Synopsis nonnuUortan sanctorum iUttstriumqus 
SiSbemorum Monaehorum Cisterciensium,''* miimtely details the life and sufferings 
of Bishop Walsh. (The only copy of Hartxy's work in MS. known to the writer, is 
preserved in the archives of the Archbishop of Cashel.) See also a touching letter 
(hitherto unnoticed) signed '* Wilhehnus episoopus Midensis, Matrititi die 5 Mail, 
1576f illustris. ac Rev"^. Domino suo Caidinali Comensi," from which our 
space permits us to give but a short extract : — " Et cum poenitere tuam illustriasi- 
mam dominationem benefactomm suorum'nunquam possit, sed potius in benefacienda 
semper progredl soleat, sat scio eidem molestum non erit, si quantis possum preci- 
bus rogavero, ut piissimam illam religionis restituendae causam et meam senectuUm 
sibi commendatissimam habeat, tandemque suae sanctitati commendari pergat ; et 
uti quemadmodum sua sanctitas nuper voluerit provisionem in minori Britannia 
mihi dan, ita nunc perficere dlgnetur. Hoc autem non ideo peto^ quod pro tempore 
peregrinationis meae in ^spania, sumptus necessarii dofiierint, sed quia intensis- 
simos Hyspaniarum cahres ferrs non possum, quemadmodum experientia superioris 
aestatis compertum habeo, verum minoris Britanniae solum propter vicinitatem quam 
ad Hlbemiam habet, Hybemis majis convenit, et cum fit frequens concursus Hy^ 
bemorum cum Britannis possum quandoque ex Britannia saUem Uteris cum cUiier 
non hcetj gregem, menan exhortaru Denique quam molestum sit mihi peregrino sti 
pem a Catholico rege mihi concessam e manibus laioorum singulis mensibus ex- 
torquere, tuo prudentissimo judicio relinquo, simul et meos canos, et de me quid- 
quid fieri tuae sagadtati videbitur committens." . . . Theiner Annales, torn* ii, p. 
247. 
* Ware, p. 415; Do Burgho, Eib, Dom^ p. 869* Neither alludes to Herphardus, 
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OThanery auc. 26th December, 1553', died about 
1567S- Thomas Strong sue. 29th March, 1582^ ob. 
20th January, 1601*. 

As John, Bishop of Ossory (Johannes Ossariafk Eps) is 
one of the " lords spiritual," said to have been present 
at Elizabeth's parliajnent, and therefore reputed among 
the advocates of the new creed, it may be well to 
observe that he could not have been recognized as a 
state bishop, for during his lifetime the see was re- 
garded as "long vacant." — See Shirley, p. 206. Sir 
Henry Sidney received instructions from the Queen 
on July 4, 1565, to consider whether the union of the 
sees of Cashel and Ossory, " Umg voyde^ was not ad- 
visable. Now, even though we place the death of 
Thonory in that same year (1565) with Ware, and 
not in 1567, it is plain the bishopric could not be said 
to be " long voyde/' having regard to his death. Hence, 
as Mr. Shirley observes, we must understand the death 
of Bale, in 1563, to be intended, and Thonory's title 
to be ignored by the state authorities. According to 
Cox, Hib. Anglic.^ p. 800, " Bale was never deprived, 
and, therefore, being alive at the time the lease was 
made (to Thonory), continued bishop in law^ and so 
Thonory had no power to dispose of anything bdmging 
to that see.^ 

Bishop of Ossory, whose appointment is registered hj Elsins: ^ Herphardas aa. 1530, 
21 Febniar. creatur Episcopus Ossoriensis in Hibemia'*, Encomiasticon Augustin.^ 
p. 284. 

• Ware, IM. 

^ So Dr. Moran, p. 184 of Livta of Archbishops of Dublin. Ware has 1565. 

Hib, JJoffLf p. 869, from Consist Acts. 

' Hartry, in his unpublished MS., Triumphalia Sancia Cruds, writes thus of Dr. 
Strange (stc) : '* Dum in hac sua patria degisset, catholicas fidei causa et ecclesiss 
permulta et graTissima a persecutoribus sustnlit, et in Hispaniam ire oogitnr: 
CompostellsB in Gallicia demum, anno Domini 1601, Januarii die 20nCio obiit, atque 
in claustro cathedralis ecclesiss D. Jacobo oonsecrato, sub marmoreo lapide (uti 
Tidi cum Strangomm stemmate inciso) tcrrse trnditur." 
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25. RAPHOB. 

Cornelius O'Cahan sat from 1527 to 1550*; Ed- 
mund O'Gallagher, died 26th February, 1543'*; Art 
M'Felimy Fyn O'Gallagher succeeded*, oh. ISth 
August, 1561; Donat MacCongail «w. 28th January, 
1562^ ob. 28th September, 1589*; Niall O'Boyle sue. 
5th August, 1591, oh. 6th February, 1611', 

No appointment by the crown to this see until 
1605. In naming Edgeworth to Down in 1593, Queen 
Elizabeth recommends him because "he took great 
pains to instruct the ignorant people in Ulster^ where 
there was no other person in that whole country to preach 
or exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction.^ Morrin's Calend.f 
il, p. 250. 

26. ROSS. 

Bonaventure, a Spaniard, sat in 1523*; Dermod 

* Ware (p. 274) says he sat in 1550, without detennining the time of accesdon 
or death. Our dates are taken from Cotton's Fasti, toL y., p. 261, who acknow- 
ledges his obligations to J. W. Hanna, Esq., for the reference to the British Mosenm 
MS. (see below). 

^ Not noticed bj Ware. See Four Mast., <id atu 1548, who write: " Edmund, 
bishop of Raphoe, the son of Brian CGallagher, died on the 26th Feb., after 
having received opposition respecting the bishopric,** Both O'Cahan and O'Gallagher 
would thus seem to have struggled to obtain possession of the see at the same time ; 
and the grounds of this ^ opposition** I must leave others to explain. A MS. register 
of the bishops of Raphoe, in the British Museum (Addit. MSa, 4^797), states: 
<^ Edmund died before the controversie was ended, soe that Connor [Cornelius 
0*Cuhan] was bishop both before him and after him.'* 

" The same MS. (last note) describes this bishop as " a spirited gentleman, who 
went always with a troupe of horsemen under his coUoures;" not, perhaps, an un- 
necessary escort in lawless times. These references to the British Museum MSS. 
were kindly furnished by J, W. Hanna, Esq., Clough, Co. Down, perhaps the best 
living authority on the history of Irish Catholic bishops. For demise see Four 
Mast., p. 1584: ^'He-was much lamented in Tirconnell". 

' Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 180, J. Quetif. in Catalogo Episcop. Cone* 
Trid; the Four Mast., a(/ an. 1581, p. 1769, speak of "OTreal** as bishop of 
Raphoe during^ of course, the incumbency of Donat, and hence Dr. O'Donovan con- 
jectures that '* OTrear* was only abbot of Kilmacrenan. 

• Ware, p. 275 ; CSullivan edited by Dr. Kelly, p. 110, note. 

' Mooney, in Dr. Renehan's Collections, p. 274; Four Mast, ad an, 1611, p. 
2873 ; Lives of Aichbishops of Dublin, p. 180. 

■ Ware, p. 888. He was probably the Spaniard^ Bishop of Ross, spoken of by 
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McDonnell sat in 1544, ob. 1552*; Dermitius M*Carra 
died on the 12th Jan. 1554; Maurice OThelim sue. 
12th January, 1554^; Maurice O'Hea sue. 15th March, 
1559*; Thomas O'HierUhy sue. 17th Dec, 1561^ ob. 
1st March, 1579"; Owen MacEgan appointed bishop 
before 1583', slain 5th Jan. (0. S.) 1602. 

Lynch, sup, to Alith^ p, 159. O^SolUyaii, Cath. Bisi^ p. 288 (184) tells ns Bona- 
T'enture built a monastery dedicated to St. Michael Archangel on the island of Bea 
Bearra (Duney, at the head of the peninsula between Bantry and Kenmare bay% 
is still so called by the Irish speaking people of the district). 

*• Ware» tbicL, who adds: ** It is a question whether he did not rengn before his 
death, for I find one John called bishop of Ross in 1551." Of John I have seen no 
record elsewheroi saTe in the writ of consecration of Rowland Baron, directed, 
amongst others, to John, Bishop of Boss (Nov. 26th, 1558), and of the oonsecta- 
tion also of Patrick of Waterford, August I2th, 1551 (Zt6. Mun.), 

^ Wadd., six., p. 12, and Reg. p. 467. ** Julius the Third, in 1554^ promoted Fr. 
Maurice OThilim, bom of noble birth, a Friar Minor and a professor of theology, 
to the see of Robs in Ireland, vacant by the death of Dermitii MacarU extra curiam 
die 12mo JanuariL'* 

* From Consistorial Acts in Lives of Archbishops of Dublin, p. 177. 

* QuetiTs Catalogue of Trent, ubi supra, 

* Hueber's Menohg, Ord, Min, S, Francisd, Munich, 1698, pp. 619-2159, 
alone gives Ist March, 1579. Was imprisoned for three years and seven months in 
the Tower of London with Primate Creagh (O'SuUivan, p. iii. note ; Rothe, p. tertia, 
p. 72, ff.) died, and was buried in Eilchree, Co. Cork, Bib, Dom,, p. 104; Wadd,, 
ad an. 1465, No. 19, touL iii., p. 878, '* after having suffered much for the faith with 
constancy." TheaL Cath,, p. 571, etc. 

In the course of my reading, I have rarely met with a statement more shamefully 
perverted, than the following from Archdeacon ( I) Cotton (^Succession of Cathedral 
Bodies, p. 241): *' 0*Sullivan, in his compendium of the history of Ireland, re- 
marks, that he (0*Herlihy) was detained prisoner in England for some time, but 
at length was discharged as being half-witted,^ Either Dr. Cotton does not know 
the very elements of Latin, or he knows this not to be 0*Sullivan*s meaning. But 
a dignitary of the Established Church, filled with the odium theologicumj must, at 
any risk, represent one of the fathers of Trent as a fool. We can hardly blame W. 
Maziere Brady, D.D^ author of the Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork and 
Cloyne, vol. iii., p. 140, for copying, verbatim, the above statement from Cotton. 
The falser it is, the more likely to disarm suspicion. Nor have we the least hope 
that our protest against this impudent misrepresentation will prevent it from cir- 
culating among Protestant writers. They will follow one another in the same 
track, never consulting the original documents, never heeding the clearest refuta- 
tion of the calumny. 

' Date inferred from letter, 22nd July, 1583, of Francis Touker to Lord Burgh- 
ley (Wright's Queen Elizabeth and her times, p. 130): "In ApriU, there came 
from Rome to Naples, an Irisheman, whom the Pope created Bishoppe of Ross in 
Ireland;* see 0*Sullivan, p. 243; Pac Hib., ii., p. 661; M^Geoghegan, iii^ p. 615; 
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27. WATBBFORD AND USMOBE. 

Nicholas Comjm transl. from Ferns about 1519, re- 
signed before 1548*; Thomas Portial died before 
1548; John Maccray succeeded 2l8t July, 1550^; 
Patrick Walsh was consecrated 4th August, 1551®, ob. 
1578, 

Ljnoh's snp. to Alitlu, p. 170. Walsh (Remonstranoe, p. xzz.) sneers at liis patri- 
otio death; ** Alias Eugenhis O^egan. He was in the rehellioii of Urowen made 
bishop of Ross . . was yicar apostoUcns in Ireland under Clement the Eighth. • • 
bat a captain leading a troop of horse against the loyalists, with his sword drawn 
in one hand and his breviary and beads in the other, was slain and his troops 
routed, an, 1602-3." To see a bishop or priest die with a sword in one hand and a 
breTiaiy and beads in the other, may not be a pleasant vision to those wbo^ like 
Walsh, would compromise faith for courtly favour; but many will be found to 
honour the memory of the man, lay or cleric, who gives hb life for religion and 
country. Wadd. (in note h) says M'Eogan was wounded while attending the 
dying CathoUo soldiers, which was surely no crime; see the fair remarks of the 
Rev. a B. Gibson in his History of Cork, vol. i., p. 422. 

• 0*Sullivan, ibid,, and extract in note firom Mooney, who tells us the body of 
this * martyr* was buried in the convent of Timoleague. 

Although the authorities quoted above would seem to make it certain that Dr. 
M'Egan was not only appointed, but consecrated, bishop before 1600, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile 0*Sullivan*s account of his last struggle with any such 
hypothesis, for he describes M^Egan " Roma nuper reversus, et in episcopum Rosad 
a summo pontifice desiffnatue.** O'Sullivan's Cath. JSist^ p. 244. Wadd., ad, on. 
1589 (tom. ix., p. 87-8), also speaks of him as a priest at his death : eacerdatig 
vulnerati in hello dum assisteret ; and I find amongst the Stonihurst MSS. a letter 
** Doctoris 0*Hegan*' from Ardea castle, prope Berehaven, dated 19th June, 1601, 
which furnishes strong evidence that the writer was not a bishop. 

^ Ware says he * resigned' in July, 1551, but this date cannot be brought to 
agree with the entry in Wadding (see next note), nor with the letter (among tha 
Clarendon MSS.) addressed by Comyn to Henry the Eighth. This letter I did nol 
see: firom abstracts sent me hy J. W. Hanna, Esq., I take it to be a proposal to the 
king to resign on condition of receiving forty marks a year, which was subsequently 
granted by writ of Privy Seal. As Dr. Portial was appointed before 1548^ it is 
likely Comyn resigned during Henry^s reign. 

<" Wadd., xviii., Reg., p. 493, Bull ^ Apostolatus,* xiL EaL August, 1550: 
'* Whereas, John Portial, Bp. of Lismore, died extra curiam duobus amns jam 
elapeis (ie. 1548), Fr. John Maecray, O.M., was appointed by Julius the Third to 
the vacant see**— (Waterford and Lismore were canonically united in 1868). 

' The conge d* elire to the dean and chapter *' to elect a bishop on the resiffnation 
of Nicholas Comyn,^ was issued 24th July, 1551, and the consecration took place 
on the 4th August following; an interval that allowed no time for consultation 
with Rome. 

The words in inverted commas above — " to elect, e<c." — are taken from Morrin*s 
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CaUndar of Patent Eollsj vol. i^ p. 244, but whether a gloas by the editor, who 
knows nothmg of bishops not registered in Ware, or a snmmarj of the original 
state paper, I cannot say. The same difficulty occurs more than once elsewhere, 
and, indeed, is nnavoidable in like works. Here the additional clause is most im- 
portant, for if it belongs to the original document, then Portial and Maccray were 
ignored, and Walsh recognized by the state, and a courtly favourite from the very 
beginning. His whole career is hidden in mystery. Not one prelate of the Re- 
formation period about whom more is said and less known. Without the least hope 
of penetrating the darkness which shrouds his life, we may point to a few leading 
features which are clear and unquestioned. 

Patrick Walsh was a graduate of Oxford ; then dean of Waterford ; and lastly, 
bishop of that see, from August, 1661 (Ware, rightly, though in this corrected by 
Harris) to 1578. Thus much is certain. 

The chief reasons for suspecting Dr. Walsh's fidelity during the progress of reform 
seem to be these: Sir Anthony St. Leger, whose chaplain he was, says that Walsh, 
before his preferment to the bishopric, laboured as much to set forth ** his Master's 
service touching religion as any other of his degree within this realme** — Shirley's 
OrigincU Letters^ pp. 41-46. He was also a married man ; his son, Nicholas, being 
bishop in law of Ossory from 1677 to 1686. He not only held his see under Ed- 
ward the Sixth and Elizabeth, but we find him appointed to various places of trust 
under the crown. 

1. It IB said in reply that the Deputy was never deeply Impressed with the im- 
portance of religious convictions, and his reports, therefore, are not to be depended on. 

2. Admitting the marriage, for which A. Wood (Ath, Oxoruy by Bliss, vol. ii«, 
p. 678) is, perhaps, the only authority, it remains yet to be proved children were 
bom to him after ordination. It is not even probable, to say the least, that Nicho- 
las, bishop of Ossory (if his son), was bom after the father became a priest, speci- 
ally taking into account the extreme old age of the latter in 1666. Writing to the 
Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, on the 16th of that ^ear, the bishop says: ^ Find- 
ing myself botb in boddy and senses so decayed for age as I growe now unhable to 
discharge the burden of my functions, whereof I conceive the more care, that myne 
impotence with detaining of those dignities will not excuse me before God, I am 
thereby in conscience stirred to wish myself ridd of some part of them, altho' they 
being united doth scant make a competent livinge ; and therefore, my good lord, 
I shall most humbly beseech you to accept my resignation of the deanery of Watei^ 
ford, to bee by your honor commended to one Peter White, of the birth of this city, 
a man very well learned past degrees in scholes, and of vertuous, sober conversation, 
by whose industry and travail a great part of the youth both of this country and 
of Dublin have greatly profitted in learning and vertuous education, wherein, in my 
opinion, your lordship shall do a good deed by displacing of me, that am far spent, 
and commendation of him, that is so well hable everie wale to discharge the dutie 
of that roome** — Calend^ by Morrin, vol. i., p. 494 

8. Dr. Walsh held quiet possession of Waterford during the reign of Maiy also, 
ft strange and unaccountable faet, indeed, had he been a married apostate bishop. 
His recommendation of Peter White to the deanery of Waterford affords strong 
proof of Walsh*s attachment to the Catholic faith, of which White (**the happy 
schoolmaster of Munster") was at all times an able and fearless advocate.*— See 
Athene Oxon, (Wood's, by Bliss), vol. L, p. 676. 
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CONCLUSION. 

After thus hastily reviewing the diflferent dioceses, 
the reader is now in a position to compare with the 
above lists the register of the lords spiritual of Eliza- 
beth's first Irish Parliament, a.d. 1560, which is said to 
have abolished Papal authority and Catholic worship 
in this country. The register is taken from I. A. S. 
Tracts, voL ii., p. 135. The names and dates I have 
added within brackets for facility of reference. 

1. Hngo, Dublin. [Curwgn, 1555-1567.] 

2. RoUandns CaasiUensU, IBaro Fiizgerald, 1553-1561.] 
8. ChrUtophonw, Tuam Arps, [Bodkiny 1534-1572.] 

4. WilhelmuB Midensis Epiacopns, [ »ra&A,'1654-1577.] 

5. PatiiciuB, Waterf. et Lism. epiBcopos, [ Wahh^ 1551-1578.] 

8. RogenuC Corkagenais et Clon., episcopus, [Shyddy, 1557-1566.] 

7. AUzander, FernensU epuoopns, [Devertux, 1539-1566.] 

8. Thomas, Darenau episcopuB, ILeverous, 1555-1577.] 

9. Thomas, Leighlinexisii episoopus, lO*F^lUe, 1555-1566.] 

10. Joamies, Ossorienns episoopus, [O'TAonoi^, 1558-1567.] 

11. [ ,] Imolaoensis episoopus, [De Burgh^ 1550-1562.] 

12. Hugo, Lomericensis episoopus, [Lacy^ 1557-1577.] 

1& Rollandus, Clonfert. et Elphin. episoopus, [/>e Burgo^ 1584-1580.] 

14. EugeniuB, Dunensu episoopus, {Magtnni*^ 1541-1560.] 

15. Episoopus Rossensis, ^ffea^ 1559-156-.] 

16. Episoopus Laoneusis, l(yBrien, 155—1569.] 

17. Episoopus Coranensis. (?) 

1& Episoopus Aladensia, IGallagher, 1549-1567.] 

19. Episoopus Ardfertensis, IFUzmauriee^ 1551-1588.] 

20. Episoopus Ardacadensifi, lAfMahon, 1558-1568.]. 

On this catalogue we can only say a few words. 

1"* Admitting all the prelates named to be present 
in that assembly, there are still ten dioceses unrepre- 
sented: Armagh, Achonry, Clogher, Clonmacnoise, 
Derry, Kilfenora, Kilmacduagh, Kilmore, Mayo, Ra- 
phoe. Of the spiritual peers in that session, not one can 
be fairly suspected of a leaning to heresy but Curwen, 
Devereux, OTyllie, and Magennis. It is a shameless 
calumny to speak of Gallagher, De Burgo, Lacy, 
O'Brien, O'Hea, Fitzmaurice, as advocates of reform; 
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and it is by no means creditable to the boasted spirit 
of inquiry among Protestants to find this calumny 
repeated from mouth to mouth, day after day, without 
hesitation, without remorse. 

2** Two of these Catholic bishops, it is admitted, re- 
flisted every religious change, Walsh of Meath and 
Leverous of Kildare ; two otherSy perhaps^ resigned their 
sees from conscientious scruples — Skiddy of Cork and 
Lacy of Limerick. Well, we take two more, Gallagher 
of Killala and De Burgh of Emly, and we ask why 
they are traduced ? Let the issue be put fairly — let the 
charge of apostasy be proved against even these two 
bishops, and, for our part, we won't object to have a ver- 
dict of guilty received against all their brethren on the 
same count. But if there be no evidence against them, 
we call on the accuser, however high his name or wide 
his influence, not to bear false witness against his 
neighbour. 

3** To sum up now the results of this, we fear, 
tedious inquiry : 

Of the eanonicaUy elected Irish bishops from 1536 to 
1600, it has not been proved for certain that any one 
apostatized but Curwen of Dublin and Staples of Meath. 

Of the seventeen archbishops within the same period, 
two, and at most four (including Brown) j favoured the 
Reformation by word or deed. Of contemporary 
bishops, who at the lowest calculation could have been 
little less than fifty in number, three (including Deve- 
reuxj etc.)j abandoned the faith, and five or six wavered 
or shrunk from the pressure of merciless persecution. 

Through these ten unfaithful servants the Establish, 
ment derives its descent from the ancient Church of 
Ireland. Had their conformity been as free, dispas- 
sionate, and disinterested, as we know it to have been 
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forced, uncanonical, and corrupt; had it been the result 
of honest conviction, the fruit of zeal in the service of 
God, and not the effect of lawless tyranny, bribes, 
threats, avarice, and lust ; had the chief agents in the 
change been as distinguished for piety as they were 
for profligacy*, their adhesion to the reformed creed 
could be no more regarded as the act of the Catholic 
bishops of their time, than that sect which boasts of 
being blessed by them, can now be regarded as the 
Church of the Irish people. 

* '* The bisbopB of the Irish Church in thoM days [Reformation] were not, it 
must be confessed, in all cases, veiy high-minded or exemplaxy characters, or snch 
as a candid historical writer can describe with feelings of satisfaction. The world- 
liness and servility of their spirit is in many instances a matter established by only 
too plain evidence. Too many of them were a discredit, rather than a strength to 
the cause of the Reformation.*'— Emgfs Chwreh Hi^ory^ p. 1223. 



THE END. 



J. F. FowLsa, Printer, 8 Crow Street, Dame Street, Dublin. 
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